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Our Entire Factory Capacity 
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umbus Buggies | 
1. Profit .°5, to Us 


Has Been Re. 


organized to Make Just This One Columbus 


Buggy of One Quality--at Only One Price os 


x , 
4 


OW you can have a COLUMBUS BUGGY—highest quality—for fifty dollars, direct from the factory. 


We’ve re-organized our entire factory capacity to make this possible. Nobody ever expected it could be done. 
Your father knew Columbus Buggies a quarter of a century ago—you’ve heard of them since you were a boy 


best buggies made, But always until this year they’ve been made and sol 
Or the biggest mail order catalog house would charge $67.50 1nd up, if they 


Dealers would charge you up to $85 to $95. 


2 See 
in quantity lots, 50 or 60 different styies and grades. = a, : 


could get equal quality, Read how we’ve done it—and what it means to you to be able to get @ world-famous Columbus ‘,om the factory—. 


1 el All the skill and brains behind tbi 
Write Us a Postal gious tapoey bor Jovnny as into this 


‘one-quality, one-price” Columbus, 


Today Whether You We couldn’t do this and offer you the most 
liberal direct-from-factory-longest-free-trial- 

Buy or Not. Sure. test of five weeks, or guarantee this Col- 
v4 Buggy for 2 years if you yy to 

aistine eep it, undess we were absolutely sure of our 

Here's how we did it and why we did it: guaitty—and the long, satisfactory service 


We'd been making many Columbus Bugey this Columbus will give you. 

‘styles—at much higher prices—andsellingfor You and every reader of this paper, be- 
ars on @ different plan. We had to get sides the publishers of all farm papers know 
her prices that way. Itcost us somuch we have been reliable, trustworthy and one 

more to sell each buggy than this way does. of the finest buggy makers for many years. 
So we decided to change a) that—reorgan- So why not decide now to take the savings 
ize our entire factory capacity —to put allour —keep the difference in cash im your own 

=< ality, pocket. 
We are satisfied with only $: profit on each 
sale we make. 


We have no more heavy selling expense— 
no dealers to share profits with—no middiece- 


And you'd be surprised to know how little 
itcosts us to sell a Columbus Buggy this 


ping instructions the day we get it. No bug- 
gies tocarry over, either, like the catalog 
houses or dealers, or the maker who puts 
out 2 lot of styles. 


Our signed guarantee is ali ready to go 
with each job—each Columbus Bag; must 
sell itself and stay sold, or we take it back 
after your five weeks’ free trial test. No 
sale if our claims are not absoiutely true 
and satisfactory. You are the judge. 


million Here's a shori description of what you get. 
That’s what made them More facts and full detaiis are told in our 


It’s the principle that has made“Columbus” 9% “vee £ilustrated Portiotio. 
famous on buggies. vou — have your tnies s 4 aoe 
way quality styles and many choices of colors. m 
Be Gocety cost nema Fay water-tight Jdeather quarter top. Strong 
ofitable, even Well ironed and braced poplar body. 
Long distance dust proof steel axles. Oil 
toyou. tempered easy riding springs. Hot set 
round edge Gautier steel tires. Strongest 
hickory wheels. Rear circle interlocking fifth 
le perch gear. Reinforced 
steel bow sockets. Substantial heavy up- 
holstering. Genuine feather dash. Water- 
proof rain apron and boot on rear. Quick 
shifting shaft couplings. 3-prong steps. 
Strong, double braced full trimmed shafts. 
Oil and lead painting. 
Handsome a job as you'll see on 1,000 
miles of road. ou can’t beat it. Write for 
Big Illus Portfolio, FREE—today. 
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See description above and in Big Color Illustrated Portfolio Folder, FREE, 
from any catalog and better than any you ever saw. 


|Direct Now—S0— 


5 Weeks’ Free Trial 
Test —Whether You 
Keep it or Not 


On 2 Years’ Guarantee 
if You Do Keep it 


You never heard of such a bargain. 
Because such quality at such a price 
has never been made into a buggy 
before in your day or ours. 

How we do it—how we can do it 
and take only $1 profit on each 
(with 20,000 yolume this year and 
30,000 volume next) is all ex- 
plained fully— with complete 
descriptions and big color 
illustrations in our 


FREE < 
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Some Impressions of German Agriculture 


Many Small Farms Compose But Small Part of Farm Area--Farming Everywhere Well Done--Love of Home Is 
Strong in German Boys and Girls—Different Kinds of Farming-—-How Farmers Are Organized 
Secure Credit Through Co-operative Societies--By Professor Homer C. Price at Halle, Germany 


" HAVE been in Germany now for 
a over four months studying agricul- 

ture. I have been impressed with 

the fact that German agriculture 
js prosperous; that is, the farmers who have 
enough land to work so that they can farm 
economically. There is an immense number 
of small farms in Germany, in fact, over 60% 
ef the total number of farms are less than 
five acres in size, although of the total area 
in farms they only make between 5 and 6% 
of the whole. The owners of these little 
farms make up tHe agricultural peasant class 
ef the country. This class cannot be said 
to be prosperous. Their farms are too small 
for the use of farm machinery, and the work 
must be done by hand, to a large extent by 
women and children, while the husbands 
work for wages on the larger farms. 

But for the other 95% of farm lands, one 
ean see they are prosperous. The records 
show that the owners are making money on 
their investments and are not doing it by 
wearing out. the land, either. 

Germans Are Good Farmers 


As one travels through the country he 
cannot .help recognizing the fact that the 
Germans are good farmers. This is shown 
in the crops as you see them harvested, and 
in the cultivation of the fields. They plow 
deeper than we do, and work the ground 
more With. the harrow and—other cultivators. 
This may be due in part to the fact- that 
so many sugar beets are grown and that it 
is necessary to plow the ground deep for 
them. .Another thing that they do very gen- 
erally is to plow their land in the fall. This 
summer was the driest Germany has 


past 


the corn was not over 3 or 4 feet high and 
only bore very small nubbins. The most 
important crops of Germany are rye, oats, 
potatoes, wheat, barley, sugar beets and the 
acreage of each rank in the order given. 
Their crop yields, as a rule, average just 
about twice our own, and yet they are grown 
on land that has been under cultivation 
hundreds of years, and much of it naturally 
not as fertile as ours. Wherein lies the 
difference? So far as I can see, it is due 
to the better -preparation of their ground, 
the more careful use of their farmyard 
manures and the intelligent use of commer- 
cial fertilizers. 
German Farmers Love Their Homes 


I believe that one reason the German is 
such a good farmer is because he has no 
thought of ever leaving his farm. His only 
thought is to farm it the best he knows how 
and to make a home in which he shall always 
live. He does not have the ‘“‘wanderlust” 
(the desire to change his home) of many 
American farmers, who are always ready to 
sell or trade their farms, or hope as soon 
as they have made enough money to move 
to town and rent their farms. This attitude 
of the German farmer toward the land is 
evident on every hand. He is not as quick to 
adopt new methods or make changes as the 
American farmer, but on the other hand in 
what he does he is more thorough. This 
gives a stability and a permanence to the 
farmers. A commissioner of the German 
government, who had spent seVeral years 
studying the agriculture of the United States, 
said recently in speaking of the lack of attach- 
ment of the American farmer to his land, 


harvesting of crops; for example, plowing 
with a cow and cutting hay with a scythe, 
while within the radius of a few miles plow- 
ing with traction efigines or gasoline motors 
and harvesting with the most modern machin- 
ery will be found. Such is the contrast 
between the small farm and the large farm 
of Germany. The contrast in size of farms 
is just as great as in methods used, and they 
range from one or two acres in size to many 
thousand acres. 

In the class of farmers the extremes are 
no less striking, and range from the poor 
peasant, who ekes out an existence rather 
than a living on his small holding, to the 
large farmer with his thousands of acres, 
who would never think of doing any manual 
labor himself. These conditions cause prob- 
lems that we do not have and it is devoutly 
to be hoped never will have. The lines are 
sharply drawn between the small, the 
medium-sized, and the large farmers, and 
these classes are regularly recognized in all 
agricultural matters. 


Organization of German Farmers 


The German farmers are very perfectly 
organized on the business side of farming. 
Here it is that I believe German agriculture 
offers the most valuable lessons to America. 
In the buying and selling of products, the 
farmers here have perfected very excellent 
organizations, and immense quantities of 
products are handled through them for the 
farmers. In the breeding of live stock and 
in the cow testing associations they have 
excellent organizations. Co-operative insur- 
ance is very general among them and takes 
in every phase of agriculture, including the 














Plowing for the Season’s Crops on a 12,000-Acre Farm in Central Germany 


Pictured here is a plowing scene in one of the leading farming sections of Germany. 


The photograph was taken by Prof Homer 


C. Price, dean of the Ohio agricultural college, who is spending a year in. Germany. studying German agriculture and continental agri- 


cultural conditions. 


had for a generation, and the ground has 
been hard to plow, but during October, 
November and Decembér the plows have been 
going steadily, getting all the land plowed 
for next spring. 

The German crop system is very different 
rom our own. They grow practically no 
“orn and the only place that I have seen any 
“as at the experiment station at Halle, where 
they had a few experimental plats on which 


“If the farmer has no permanent connection 
with or heartfelt attachment to his farm, the 
fair promise of the fields will be lost alto- 
gether and the formation of a class of true 
husbandmen will be shattered wherever it 
began to form.” ; 

An American is impressed by the fact that 
German agriculture is one of extremes. In 
one place one will see the most primitive 
methods used, both in the cultivating and 


Read his interesting article on German agriculture, printed on this pege. 


insurance of crops against failure and the 
insurance of live stock against accident and 
death. 

But it is in the co-operative credit for 
farmers that they have accomplished the 
most that could be utilized by the American 
farmer. Through their organization the 
farmers have been able to secure capital for 
carrying on their business at as low a rate 

{To Page 260.] 
. 
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Woman Trucker Makes Big Success 


Buys Poorest Abandoned Farm in Cape May County, New Jersey--Considered Insane to Leave Good Farm for |... 
Shows Faith and Grit Despite Opposition—Transforms Wilderness Into Arable Fields--Land and 
Water Both Profitable--Great Diversity of Salable Products--By Mrs E. S. Starr 


CEAN VIEW FARMSTEAD” is the 

name claimed for a tract of about 

125 acres crossed by the Ocean 

Parkway in Cape May county, 
N J. It is known as a “‘shore farm’’; that 
is, with its eastern boundary the salt marsh, 
the soil of which when sufficiently loosened 
by the burrowing of fiddler crabs, mink, 
muskrats and other creatures, is washed out 
by the tides, forming creeks used as oyster 
beds. 

When a score of years ago a native son, 
well read in the agriculture of the day and 
accounted capable, essayed to prove that 
farming in the vicinity of a summer resort 
should prove profitable, his neighbors, in 
the hope that it might, gave every support 
and encouragement possible, but, when eight 
years ago this man, having exhausted his 
means and his credit and sunk money he 
held in trust in the effort, had died because 
he could not make a living, no one was sur- 
prised. There had been neither illness nor 
niishap as reason for the failure, and to the 
worthless soil was laid the blame. In clos- 
ing the estate it was found the place held 
three mortgages, one for the cash required 
in the purchase, one for the balance of the 
price, and the third for the working capital. 
There was absolutely no more to show for 
this money and as much more than if it had 
been thrown into a quicksand. 

The buildings out of repair, the orchards 
knee deep in sand burs and the fields thick 
with briars, gave such a picture of poverty 
and ruin that when shortly before the time 
fixed for the public sale it was reported sold 
to a@ woman trucker of Cumberland county, 
and whose husband was a boatman and no 
‘farmer, the general expression was of pity. 
None could understand it. The wonderment 
redoubled when it was learned that the farm 
they were leaving was in good tilth, had its 
market in two towns and a cannery and 
pickle factory alongside, and the opinion that 
“the fool killer had missed one find’’ seemed 
s0 apt it became the general expression. 

It was in November seven years ago that 
Harry Downam, his wife, people of middle 
age, and their half-grown son, took possession. 
With the dwelling littered with the debris of 
the vendue, the broken floors and leaking 
roof, father and son are to be forgiven for 
being homesick and disheartened. But the 
woman, filled with thé vision of the opportu- 
nities the locality offered and counting the 
depths as adding to the glory in the rise, 
never faltered. / 

Woman's Faith and Grit Rewarded 


Her faith has been rewarded. Today the 
Farmstead, with its rather pretentious new 
dwelling and necessary outbuildings, is paid 
for and from its own earnings a comfort- 
able balance is to its credit at interest, over 
$2000 having been added the past season, and 
the owners are contemplating a sojourn in 
the Isle of Pines. 

Success began with occupation as it must 
where there is unflagging industry. The rigid 
economy which puts everything to use, 
counts time as money and compels income 
to earn its double before it can be other- 
wise used. It has called for long hours, the 
earliest dawn finding someone out and busy, 
and darkness, even in midsummer, seeing the 
lanterns moving. By husbanding their 
strength and by being well fed none are 
the worse for it. 


Wonderful Transformation 


In an incredibly short time the dilapidated 
buildings were made habitable and the 60 
fowls; four pigs and) three cows were get- 


ting busy. But even earlier Mr Downam had 


explored Sea Isle to find out the stock of 
food in hand and where the next was expected 
to come from, for although not in “season” 
the place had its permanent residents and 


work people, who must eat more than the 
one ocean product, fish. But a more impor- 
tant errand was to look up the waste; the 
stable manure, kitchen refuse, castings of 
the sea and whatever else that would feed 
the land and could be had for carting: The 
abundance of it surprised him. Cords and 
cords of stable manure, loads of mortar and 
builders’ rubbish, and oyster shells, shellfish, 
crabs and seaweed from the beach. There 
was such demand for potatoes and winter 
vegetables, hay, poultry and eggs that the 
wagon need never go over empty for a load. 
Wherever at the shore or on the mainland 
there was refuse that would give body to 
the land or food for his stock, he was there. 
Was there hauling to be done his team was 
ready. 
Desert Breaks Out with Crops 

It was a busy winter, but in the earliest 
spring the startled natives found the land 
above the road was plowed; long lines of 
peas.and onion sets were showing their 
colors, and radishes in sheltered and enriched 
corners ready for pulling, and bringing the 
price of a luxury. When the “season” 
opened the wagon was looked to for the 
earliest and the best in quality. The price 
to correspond was willingly paid. 

In April a large area ‘was set in early, 
medium and late strawberries, another por- 
tion having -already been set in rhubarb. 
Whatever in the orchard could be saved was 
cared for, the rest being replaced. 

Mrs Downam took charge of the farm work 
in every detail. Her ideas, radically different 
from those of the neighborhood, were often 
carried out under determined opposition at 
home and the adverse criticism of outsiders, 
but so successfully as to win followers. 

Very soon the work of breaking ‘the 
meadowland was begun with either winter 
cover for turning under, or in the spring with. 
corn, and with results that almost passed 
belief. The past spring one place in early 
potatoes, which Mrs Downam herself had 
planted and dug, brought $70 in the first 
week the crop was on the wagon. Another 
lot in sweet corn brought over $300, a large 
part being ready when the price was 30 cents 
a dozen. Another area that last spring was 
@ mass of briars was plowed, and with phos- 
phate in the hills gave four bushels of prime 
ears to the shock. 

Last year, 1911, a part of this meadow 
land broken three years before produced the 
prime celery that gave the plant a place in 
the range of seashore conditions, and ulti- 
mately means keeping in the county thou- 
sands of dollars heretofore sent out to ctiy 
commission men. 

All of the work on the farm is done by 
the owners, except in the busy seasons of 
planting, cultivating and picking, when the 
necessary help is employed, not by the day, 
but with men by the hour and women. and 
children by the »work done, thus getting 
measure for measure. One object in building 
the new dwelling was’to employ a farmer 
and his wife who, living in the old house, 
would relieve Mrs Downam of the “heft” of” 
the work, but a very skort trial proved 
the plan unsatisfactory and it was aban- 
doned. No one could manage the dairy to 
suit her ideas of the treatment of stock and 
for neatness and dispatch. 

Very early in the venture an incubator 
became necessary, and a brooder house was 
built; last winter two more of large capacity 
were installed and their output all disposed 
of during the season. 

Sammary of One Season 

A rough summary of the products_sold er 
used in the family the past. season will give 
an idea of the scope of the business. Oysters, 
hard shell clams, terrapin, loggerheads, mink, 
muskrats, millet, potatoes, early .and late, 


sweet potatoes, melons, pieplant, strawhber- 
ries, blackberries, dewberries, Booseberries 
all tree fruits from cherries to late apples, gj 
vegetables, milk, eggs, poultry from broil. 
ers to old hens, veal, pork, beef, milk, Wood 
and field corn. 

One part of the meadow now has a long 
stretch of cabbage buried for winter may. 
keting, while caves in other places hold tyr. 
nips and beets. In a@ warm room of the 
house are 60 baskets of sweets, as many more 
being stored in the old building, with other, 
so far cured as to be suitable for presen 
selling. In the cellar of the dwelling ar. 
some hundreds of bushels of selected white, 
late potatoes and stores of winter vegetables 
for present marketing. In the upper story 
of the dwelling are festoons of lima beans, 
picked when green, and the pods strung. 
Mrs Downam says these are far superior to 
the dried lima, and quite as-good as when 
fresh from the vine. Here also is the seeq 
corn, the supply of pie squash, and whatever 
else could be saved from the garden, to be 
exchanged for monef¥, or be put to use at 
home. 

The growing stuff outside is long rows 
of scallions, and in the bed, where was late 
summer squash, are rows of spinach, thai 
will be ready for marketing when the best 
price will be gladly given for it. The Farm- 
stead, aside from its profits to its owners, 
has been of immense value to the commv- 
nity as an object lesson, both in methods with 
the land, with varieties and in marketing. 
The land along shore is now being worked 
fer income and successfully, both by the old 
owners and the newcomers. But with all 
the competition resulting the resorts last 
summer were not fully supplied by the main 
land, many of the truckers being compelled 
to “send to Cumberland county” and else- 
where for additions to their stock to keep 
their trade. 


GERMAN AGRICULTURE 
[From Page 259.] 

of interest as any other industry, a great 
part of it as low as 4 and 4%4%. The co-op- 
erative companies ‘sell their bonds just as 
railroads do in America, and they are bought 
and sold in the stock exchange in large 
quantities and are regarded as the very best 
of securities. The individual farmer can 
make his loan from the co-operative com- 
pany at the same rate of interest as the bonds 
bear and his loan runs over a long period. 
At each payment he pays a small sum in 
addition to his interest, which goes toward 
reducing his loan until it is finally paid up. 
This is a system that American agriculture 
is in dire need of, so that the farmer can 
secure his-loans on as favorable terms as 
other industries, and especially so that young 
men may secure loans on favorable terms 
in order to enable them to buy fartis. 


Disinfect Hog Pens Often—Hog pens, 
stalls, sheds and barns should be thoroughly 
disinfected once a month at least, and oftener 
if possible. My method of doing this I have 
found very successful in keeping my hogs 
healthy. I have never been bothered with 
cholera in my herd. I put down 6 or 8 inches 
of good, clean straw and fill the pen full of 
hogs. Then I spray or soak them thoroughly 
with some kind of prepared hog dip, usisé 
one gallon of the dip to 75 gallons of water, 
and let them stay there for a few minutes. . 
They will inhale the gas or odor of the spray, 
which will be strong, and this will clean out 
their systems. I think this is one of the best 
methods of guarding against disease. I use 
lye or washing soda to break the water before 
putting the dip in. It does much better work 
if this lye or soda.is.used.—{Thomas ¥. bent 
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Influences Bearing Directly on Wool Values 


The Wool Situation Somewhat Puzzling, Yet Home Markets Appear Better~The Tariff Question a Complex 
Affair as Usual—Wool Production and Bearing on Domestic Clip~-Record of Movement in Bulk 
and Price the Past Year--Australasia Continues to Lead in Production--By E. -B. Reid 


ROSPECTS for wool growers are 
in some ways brighter than a year 
ago, not only in the west, but in 
the older wool-producing states, 

like Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Kentucky. The supply of wool in 
this country on February 1, 1911, was 
neavier than it is today, and the mills 
were as bare of manufactured goods as 
they are now. The year 1911 worried along 
with the cloud of tariff revision hang: 
ing over it. To be sure, this is the year of 
presidential election and the tariff question 
is not yet settled. But manufacturers seem 
to be looking at business in a different light 
from that of a year ago. They are looking 
more to the natural law of demand and sup- 
ply to govern the market. Imports of foreign 
wools have fallen off the past two years, and 
1911 saw prices of some grades of domestic 
wool practically on a free trade basis, as far 
as prices here and abroad were concerned. 
The general trend of business at the opening 
of 1912 shows improvement. 

Prices of wool have advanced on some 
classes since the low level of last June, and 
the market has perceptibly hardened. The 
above facts, together with a marked uncer- 
tainty concerning the output of wool in some 
foreign countries, especially in Argentina, 
where drouth has affected the wool produc- 
tion, argue for a more prosperous year ahead. 
Already in the far west Boston firms have 
contracted for a number of clips on sheep’s 
back, 
higher than a year ago. 

Sinee wool can be grown cheaper in South 
Africa, South America, Australasia and the 
orient than here, the logical market move- 
ment of foreign-grown wool would be toward 
this country. There is practically no export 
market for American wools. If American 
wool is to be used at living prices, it must 


Utah sales have been at 2 to-2% cents. 


the highest cost of production of wool in the 
world is in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
e‘nia. The lowest is in Australia, the coun- 
try where production is largest. Contrary to 
conditions in the United States, in Australia, 
New Zealand and the African Cape, reports 


millions. Australia produced a little over 22%, 
the United States not quite 11% of the world’s 
total. 

Total imports of wool into the United 
States from Argentina’for the fiscal year 1911 
were the smallest for the past eight years, 


Imports from Principal Countries of Production 


[Into United States, in round millions of vounds.] , 


1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 





Wusete: cccéacceocess 129 13.2 7.9 12.9 
po Se ay 9.5 13.5 10.0 10,6 
United Kingdom ... 12.8 37.0 31.1 15.7 
ATHOMMDE Sscccaces 17.8 31.0 58.3 16.2 
2 ee ee ~ 8.7 5.8 1.6 
Chinese empire-.... 30.0 46.5 35.6 21.7 
British East Indies. 10.8 16.6 12.9 4.9 
British Oceania .... 20.4 68.1 79.4 27.0 
All other countries.. 9.6 15.1 12.1 7.4 
Teea * <. ci eowe 125.0 250.2 253.5 


co towrro 
Fo po 90 O10 me Ts 


or 


1903 1902 1901 1900 
2 21.1 23.7 23.4 19.4 16.3 13.7 18.8 
7 16.0 23.4 17.7 15.4 12.2 8.3 9.5 
8 21.6 25.2 26.8 31.7 21.7 16.9 20.3 
1 42.1 47.6 28.1 23.2 45.2 14.3 20.0 
8 5.8 7.7 | 5 5 7 1.0 
7 30.2 30.0 24.9 26.0 18.8 9.1 30.9 
9 6.0 12.2 10.0 11.8 6.8 4.1 9.3 
5 39.5 56,2 25.7 25.2 26.5 22.5 23.1 
3 11.2 16.4 13.3 18.3 13.9 11.4 19.1 











que + “ehiniens quae 
118.2 194.1 193.8 242.7 170.4 171.9 162.2 101.5 152.6 


Note—Above imports are arrivals at New York, Boston and Philadelphia or about 95%. of the 


total quantity imported into the United States. 


the board, sales of mutton practically balance 
the expense of the flock. In South America 
receipts from other sources than wool pay 
for the flock, except about 4 cents a pound. 
In the countries named above, Merino sheep 
form the bulk of the flocks as they also do in 
Ohio. To carry the charges or costs of the 
flocks in Ohio, 19 cents per pound of wool 
has to be charged. In other words, in order 
to make money from Merino sheep in Ohio, 
after selling the sheep, lambs, and pelts of 
the flock, the wool must be sold at above 19 
cents before the flockmaster begins to make 
a profit. In the west there is an average net 
charge of 11 cents per pound against the 
wool clip. These figures were compiled with- 
out allowing any charge for interest on the 
investment. 

The tariff board found that sheep pro- 
ducing coarser wool, three-eighths and one- 
quarter-blood, shorn from cross-breds or 
mutton type sheep, usually pay their way 
before the wool is sent to market. However, 
there are only about 10 million of the latter 
type against 40 million of the Merino type in 














Two-Row Cultivator Saves Time in Early Career of the Plant 


It would be difficult to realize a more beautiful sight than a field of corn, well 
cultivated, straight rows and a perfect stand. 


be consumed in the United States. There 
is such an interrelation between wool grow- 
ing, manufacturing of woolen goods and the 
consuming markets that the wool tariff board 
appointed by Pres Taft found it necessary 
to study the business in greatest detail. 

A brief summary of the board’s finding is 
as follows: If protection is to be accorded 
the wool-growing. industry in America, the 
rates Cannot be heavily reduced without sub- 
jecting our clip to the competition of other 
countries in which the cost of production is 
much lower than in the United States. 


Fixed Charges Against Wool 


Among sonie of the interesting things - 


brought to light by the tariff. board was that 


the United - States. Striking an average 
between the two classes, there is a charge of 
914 cents per pound against the whole clip 
of the United States. With figures stating 
such facts, the tariff of 11 cents per pound 
for wool in the grease cannot be reduced 
materially. 


Leading Countries in Wool Production 


In the production of wool Australia leads 
the other countries of the world, while the 
United States is fourth, the second and third 
countries being Argentina and European Rus- 
sia respectively. Australia produced about 
660 million pounds in 1911, Argentina , 327, 
Buropean Russia 320 and United States 318 





Imports are for fiscal year ending June 1. 


except 1908. Reports from Argentina place 
the prospects for the coming year at about 
normal. 

During the first half of the past year, 1911, 
prices on wool continued to decline, as shown 
by accompanying table. Manufacturers lacked 
confidence in the market, and purchasers took 
only small lots to-fill immediate demands. 
By July 1, 1911, prices on many grades were 
4 to 5 cents lower than six months earlier. 
Since, the market has been growing firmer 
and prices on many grades have made fair 
advances, in spite of present tariff disturb- 
ance. Even with the low prices ruling on wool 
throughout 1911, the year closed with a small 
supply held in first hands. 

Of stocks of wool in bonded warehouses in 
the three principal wool centers, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and New York, there are much less 
than a year ago. According to the figures 
furnished by the deputy collectors of these 
cities, there was approximately 13,050,000 
pounds less of woo] in bond on December 1}, 
1911, than a year earlier. 


Range in Boston Wool Prices 


Ohio 

Ohio XX, Texas,12 Delaine, Mich, fine, 
washed mos, choice washed unwashed 
1911 Low High Low High Low High Low High 
: 20 25 34 35 21 22 

20 21 34 34% 20 22 

17 21 34 34% 20 21 

17 18 30 32 18 19 

16 18 29 $1 17 19 

16 i7 29 30 17 18 

16 20 29 31 17 18 

19 20 30 31 17 20 

18 20 30 31 19 20 

18 19 30 31 19 20 

18 19 30 31 19 20 

18 19% 30 31 19 20 

_— _— 3 40 19 26 

— _ 37 42 22 26 

— — 31 39 18 25 

_— — 36 39 23 26 


As shown by the accompanying table, the 
imports during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1911, were only 137,800,000 pounds, against 
263,900,000 pounds the previous year. 


Domestic Movement for 12 Years 


{In millions and tenths of million pounds.] 
*Bos- 
Total con- ton 
Yr ended Im- Ex- Net sumption price 
June 30 ¢Clip ports ports imports dom&for Oct 1 


910-11 .317.8 137.6 8.2 129.4 455.4 28 
1909-10 .330.6 263.9 3.9 259.4 590.0 30 
1908-9 ..347.6 266.4 3.5 262.9 610.5 36 
1907-8 ..326.4 125.9 5.6 120.3 446.7 33 

906-7 ..316.0 203.8 3.4 200.4 516.4 34 

905-6 ..?120 201.6 5.6 196.0 508.0 S) 

904-5 ..299.3 249.1 2,5 246.6 545.9 36% 

903-4 ..295.8 173.7 3.1 170.6 466.4 85 

902-3 ..298.8 177.1 3.5 173.6 472.4 34 

901-2 ..324.1 166.2 3.2 163.2 487.3 28 

900-1 ..316.4 103.5 3.7 99.8 416,2 26 
1899-0 ..288.6 155.9 7.9 148.0 436.6 28% 


#Wool clip plus pulled wool. 
*Ohio, Pa and W Va washed XX and above. 


Business Peach Varieties—The varieties 
of peaches we grow are mainly Elberta,. with 
a few Crawford and some Belle of Georgia. 
We are trying.a few other varieties. Belle 
of Georgia has done very well for us. We 
have a few Niagara ard a few Salway: We 
ate our last Salway after. election. Our 
Elberta was, sold at $1.80 a bushel in the 
village. Niagara ripens with late Crawford, 
[Samuel Fraser, Livingston County, N ¥, 
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3 PACKAGE 
x will cure any case 
" or money. refunded. 
| $1 PACKAGE 
a8 Cures ordinary cases. 
Post te on receipt 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
4651 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSSUAG. PA 


AGENTS Make Big MONEY 


SELLING THE SPEEDY STITCHER; the latest, 

- the best, beats any Sewing Aw! ever offered 
\y, - for the money: sews lock stitch like a ma- 
chine: repairs harness, shoes, busty-tops, 

m saddles or anything: makes neat 

can operate 





no wrench 
pete to adjust it. =. 
teed to give satisfaction. Unusual 


cent. profit, bave made won- 
Serta records selling our Awl. We are ent 
au agency concern; we manufacture 
therefore can furnish the BEST AWL fx for Whe FEAST 
for Catalogue aad Gees. Addons “i «gs aay 
Automatic Awl Co., 13 renee Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 


TAKE NOTICE 


Dr. Holland’s Specific Heave Remedy 

The only Known remedy in the World that 
wili absolutely Cure Heaves, Broken Wind and 
Chronic Cough. A guarantee with every bottle, 
Price $2.00. 





Agents Wanted. 


QR. HOLLAND REMEBY CO.lnc.,44 Sudbury St,Boston, Mass 





We are STILL MAKING and SELLING 


Rubberhide Boots 


They are better than ever. The increased demand 


ves it. Only best Oak Leather used in the soles. 
solable by any cobbler. Ask your dealer or write 
us for booklet and prices. 


RUBBERHIDE COMPANY 








Dept. B, Essex Building, Boston, Mass 
—-FOR ALL-— 
PURPOSES 
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A footer ot Socmey pstone, We 
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wc Pica ane save 7 ‘Write for. it bow. 
CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Choosing Beef Cattle 


WALTER CLARK, HABRISON COUNTY, O 


Not every man or every farm is 
adapted to the rearing of beef cattle, 
and those that succeed well with the 
beef breeds would usually make an 
utter failure with dairy cattle. There 
are three essentials, and any two 
without the third will mean failure 
in raising beef. These three are good 


| breed, good feed, and good care 


In laying the foundation for a herd 
remember the best is none too geod, 
and that a good sire is half the herd. 


| Select your females that are uniform 


in type and color. And remember it 
is very hard to get an all-purpose an- 
imal or machine. You are selecting 
beef producing cattle and dairy qual- 
ities should be .a secondary matter, 
but should not be entirely lost 
sight of. 

When inspecting a bunch of beef 
cattle the eye of the well-trained 
breeder or buyer will naturally rest 
on the backs. You want to get well- 
sprung ribs, great heart girth, good 
width of loin, and hocks and tail 
smoothly set on. The well-trained 
eye naturally drops to the quarters, 
to see that they are well let down 
to the hocks and well rounded out. 
The underline, Hike the top. line, 
should be straight, flanks full, broad 
between the legs, and brisket well 
formed, The neck should be of me- 
dium length and well tapered to a 
neat throatilatch; the head should be 
rather short and wide between the 
eyes; the body should be medium 


| length, broad and deep, and support- 


short, medium heavy 
boned legs. Show me an animal with 
long legs, long in the coupling, long 
joints and long head, and I will show 
you a hard keeper, Select well-grown 
animals with strong constitution, 
quiet disposition, and of the best 
blood lines. Several of “the polled 
breeds are in popular favor, and they 
have several advantages ove! the 
horned breeds. They feed better, are 
more docile in buildings ind feed 
lots, and sell better. A well-bred 
polled bull is a humane dehorner, 


‘ 


ed on four 





Frozen Silage Causes Loss 
HENRY PFLUGHOEFT, WISCONSIN 


One farmer of my acquaintance af- 
ter feeding frozen silage to his sheep 
lost seven i none week, Another neg- 
lected to clean the trough at night. 
In the morning the sheep ate frozen 
silage, and one death followed. Of- 
tentimes it causes breeding ewes to 
slip their lambs, A post-mortem of 
one ‘sheep showed that the kidneys 
were flabby and in no condition to 
perform their work. 

Frozen silage may cause the death 
of cows. Usually it causes indigestion 
and other derangements of the body. 
This frozen matter stops the flow of 
the digestive juices. Too much en- 
ergy is wasted in warming up the cold 
material, which otherwise might be 
used in putting on fat or in milk pro- 
duction, These troubles result not 
only from frozen silage, but from 
frozen beets, turnips, pumpkins—in 
fact, any frozen feeds, 

The thing to do with frozen silage 
is to remove it from the edges and 
throw it into the center of the silo, 
covering with unfrozen silage. The 
latter usually contains enough heat to 
thaw out that which is frozen. It 
may also be thawed out in a warm 
barn. When this material is thawed 
it must be fed at once, for it spoils 
quickly. Freezing at the edges may 
be prevented somewhat by ‘keeping 
the center higher than the edges. 





Oppose Dropping Oleo Tax 


Cc. T. FOX 


Petitions are being circulated among 
granges to be sent to Pennsyltvania 
senators and congressmen protesting 
against the passage of the bill. per- 
mitting the withdrawal -of the tax 
of 10 eents a pound on oleo colored 
in imitation.of butter The petitioners 
declare that the removal of the tax 
would render it next to impossible to 
prevent the fraudulent saie of -oleo 
and that the dairy interests ef the 


‘cultivation. 


state will sustain great injury if the 
tax is withdrawn. 

The suggestion is made also that 
the oleo laws should be changed so as 
to strike out the provision that it 
must be proved that an offender 
“knowingly violated” the law before 
he can be convicted. The petitioners 
desire that “revenue collectors be 
prohibited from settling cases;” and 
that “applicants for revenue license 
should be required to certify that the 
location given is true and. correct, 
and if oleo is sold at any 
lccation than that designated in the 
revenue license, it should be a mis- 
demeanor.” 

It is understood that Pennsylvania’s 
dairy and food commissioner, James 
Foust, suggested the above changes. 
Ge has been bringing the full ma- 
chinery of his bureau to bear upon 
the oleo dealers, and knows of the 
difficulties in the way in the efforts 
to enforce the law. 


Jottings from the Farmers 





I am engaged in mixed farming, 
raising wheat, corn, oats and hay, and 
aim to feed out all my rough feed on 
the farm. I am making a specialty of 
dairying and ship my whole milk to 
Columbus daily. My heifer calves I 
mostly keep and have found it quite 
satisfactory to raise them on scalded 
oil meal and middlings, starting them 
en the whole milk and gradually sub- 
sStituting the gruel. I am raising my 
own posts for fences, catalpa and 
locust, and have a young orchard of 
100 trees that are right in the prime 
of life, However, I do not like orchard- 
ing. Every spring I devote a few 
weeks to the production of pure maple 
syrup. My outfit is built on the side 
hill which very much léssens the hard 
work.—[J. H. Harter, Delaware Coun- 
ty, O. 


Farmers are getting too much into 
the habit of asking the government 
te pass laws to keep the other fellow 
from doing + something. There’s no 
use in that; no use in trying to legis- 
late honesty into the . producing end 
of the business, If a farmer can’t see 
it to his interest to deal with his feil- 
lowmen as he’d like them to deal 
with him he’s in a poor way to make 
a& success. The poor apple in the 
middle of a barrel has done more 
than any other one thing to “queer” 
the apple business.—[{C. H. William- 
son, Llinois. 


A few days ago the Railsback 
Brothers from near Langdon, Kan, 
sold four carloads of steers in Kan- 
sas ‘City averaging 1492 pounds apiece. 
The steers were top-notchers. The 
price paid was $7.90 per 100 pounds. 
This was the highest price ever paid 
for steers in January at Kansas City. 
The steers were fed about 100 days. 
{Charles Dillon. 


I don’t see any use in telling a 
farmer that his milk has a millon 
or 10 million bacteria in it. He'll only 
look in the can and say: “I don’t 
see any worms crawling around, in 
there.”” But if I pass a sample of 
his ilk through filter paper to col- 
lect the manure and dirt I can make 
him think he won't have enough ma- 
wnure for his fields next spring. Then 
he'll begin to clean up.—[Laton Hor- 
ton, New York. 


The worst weed I have ever had to 
fight was perennial morning-glory. It 
had become firmly intrenched before I 
took charge of the farm and the plow 
turned up great masses of roots. Every 
week all spring, summer and fall the 
disk was run over the patch. (about a 
quarter acre.) There was no use 
planting anything there until the weed 
had been killed out. No green was al- 
lowed to show for more than a day 
except when rain or Sunday prevented 
The following spring a 
hoed crop was planted after early 
plowing and three or four harrowings 
a week apart. The cultivator and the 
hoe kept the pest in check fairly well 
that season, and the third season only 
a few weak shoots appeared. Prevent- 
ing it from’ making even an inch of 


top. is the secret.—[Grenville Moss, 


District of Columbia. 


Next Week Our Garden Annual 


other | 
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You Gan Buy the BEST 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE 


That was ever AT You 
made for only $7, 50 DEALER ' 
You can clip ene and mules withiz 

¢ owners of horses bow 
ci them Ia tb yea 
This Stewart Ball ec, Faces 


Gear Machine has all other < 
machines skinned a mile inca al 
aw clipping and durability, Has 
file hard, cut steel gears, en- 
protected and running in oil Ge one 
your dealer, where you can see 
what splendid value it is before you 
buy. Send a postal to us for ya}, 
Free Treatise on the Clipping oj 
Horses, written 
by sixteen head- 


ing veterinaries, 
Write TODAY 


ChicagoFlexibie ShaftCe. 


235 Ontarie St, CHICAGO 
Ask for our Catalogue showing the 








The 
Collar Pad 
without a fault 


because it is made right. 


This is the pad which is made of ventilat- 
fabric that keeps a constant cireulation of fresh 
i under the collar and prevents sore shoulders, galls 
ve eee I ready and willin he k 

Your horses are always 4 > wor 
when they have V mane re i . P 

If you have a borse with a sore ni ony 
and see how quickly it heals. 

——, gan dover @ should have them, 
CP yy us his name and 

= cit lp @ sample promptly, 

Better than ether kinds, 

but cost no more 

Patented Sept. 20, 1910 
Write for our interesting 
folder. _We also make the 
famous “Stay-on”’ Blanket, 
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HAVANA GROOVED 
STEEL WHEELS 


(Lew Down) 
outiast « dosen of the high said 
en kind and outiest 5 ordinary fist 

wheels—no heads to wear 0 
—will not sink as deep as a fiat tire. 
Made to fit your wagon. 4 low 
down wagon saves a lot of work— 
makes tt easier for your hurses. 
One man can do the work t two 
Fast replacing the high wheel 
farm ‘on. rite for catalog. 

MAVANA METAL WHEEL (0. 
Bex 91 Havana, Illinois 


STRONGEST FENCE ‘MADE 


PKOM FACTORY DIRECT TO 

26-inch Hog a, 15e. 
47-inch Farm Fence, . .-234¢ 
60-inch Poultry Fence... .30¢. 
80-red spool Barb Wire, ‘$1.0 
fea heights. Our large Eree Catulog 


















































contains fence information you should ha « 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, Box1@ Winchester, Ind. 
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Fence ke yout 
i ET benno mearebenutiful and mare 
Miah) valuable. Strong. duraie 
3) ' 
t } and - a 
issubent you, We pay frei 
Tian GeeLoem woven wens FENCE CO. 
167 Willson Ave. CLEVELAND, 0110 
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Real Experience with Sheep 
g 8. DOLLAR, GREENE COUNTY, N ¥ 
ot had long experience with 
what I have had has been 
siderable. Let me ask through the 
oe old American Agriculturist why 
wm ttle is said about she ep and what 
js said is not always to the point. 
past yet I askeg a few questions of 
leading farm paper, but got very 
meager 2nd unsatisfactory answers. 
One of those was as follows : “I have 
about 40 acres of rolling pasture. 
Would it be of any benefit to make it 
into three or four lots and pasture 
ene at 2 time; say one week tin each 
ot of 10 acres with 25 sheep?” Here 
jgthe answer: “No, it would be either 
or both, a feast or a famine.” My 
idea was that it would be good feed, 
for the reason if they had the whole 
Jot th would first eat the best or 
what ey liked best, then the bal- 
ance ld .be big, woody, dry, and 
lue, 
I asked- about. docking, and 
ger, if any, in docking sheép 
o years old. They answered 
ws: “No danger, no need of 
anything on.” I asked about 
Some said that sheep would 
> without water. Next I asked 
eding lambs, and answers to 
stion were ‘comical, to say 
east On January 12, 1909, I 
% sheep for $4.50 each. Four 
ucks were fed as directed by 
5ld sheep men; that was my 
perience. I sold them to a 


I have n 
sheep, but 


seme 
first © 














Well-Formed Shropshire Ram 
butch 
Pefors 
whet! 


asxkeu 


‘or 16 cents a pound dressed. 
slaughtering I did not know 

they were fat of not. and 
how LI could tell. He said no 
Way except by the time you have been 
feeding and the kind and quanti*y of 
grain nsumed, I had fed the bucks 
six quarts of oats three times a dav 
for eight weeks. He said,, they are 
surely fat, when will you bring them? 
Thursday or Friday, I replied. All 
right said; make it Thursday. I 
killed the sheep, found them in goo4 
condition, but not fat: -We kept one, 
and three to the butcher. This 
is what he said: “I don’t want those 
she they are not fat; can’t han- 
dle them; you said they were fat; if 
you want to leave them I. wilt -give 
you 12 cents.a pound for them, an4 
yo ist allow two pounds on éach 
for shrinkage,” “I took the. monev 
and pped my topknot, and. safd, 
Beco experience in sheep business. 
Next came shéaring and docking. 1 
bought shears; did not know any dif- 
ference, but asked for the best. I 
Paid same, but could not use 
them; simply did not know how. I 
then got help. from a sheep man, and 
he said no one conld shear with them. 
I took him te town with me to pick 
@ pair to suit, Experience number 
three. Then he had forgotten how an1 
could not make any headway, so 1 
bought a shearing machine and did the 
— myself very fairly, but can do 
etter now. Now for docking and cut- 
ting talls, We took a chisal and mallet 
and the job was done with very little 
trouble or pain, and I was pleased 
With the job. But after a few days 
was away from home two days 
» aie not see the sheep) two had 
eben and two others looked as 
hme dogs. had: been after them, I 
Tought them to the barn, @and—on 
*xamination found them ‘alive “with 
aerate. One was dead; one’ half 
ead, and two. ethers in bed shape. I 
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ran for my sheep book, but found 
nothing of use there. After a while 
1 got rid of the maggots, saved two 
and lost two, This was experience 
number four. I don’t need advice on 
that work now, as experience is a 
good but expensive teacher. Then I 
sold six lambs four months old, 490 
pounds at 8 cents a pound on foot, 
receiving $39.20. Of this $29 is still 
due me, the man having gone out of 
business, but it is experience number 
five. Don’t yeu think I am learning 
the sheep business? 

But there is another side, . With lit- 
tle experience in the start I have 
made the sheep return me 60% on 
the investment, figuring increase 
of flock and tools on hand, charging 
them with grain, but not pasture or 
fodder. I bought a registered ram, 
so next season, with my stock of ex- 
perience I expect to make a better 
showing. 
like someone to answer from expe- 
rience, not theory. ‘Is there any ben- 
efit or profit in castrating lambs? Can 
someone tell me how in plain words. 
I have several methods in my sheep 
literature, but would like to hear how 
and at what age to do it by some real 
sheep man who is not a professional 
veterinarian. Won’t someone. write 
about this experience, 
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Saving the Baby Pigs 


S. E. JENNINGS, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 


In the early spring before the sows 
farrow I grind two bushels of corn 
and four bushels of oats together, I 
grind the corn largely to get the oats 
ground, as it is hard to grind oats 
alone. I think the grinding’ crushes 
the hull and the hogs get more out 
of them, as unzreund many pass 
through whole. To this I add 400 
pounds ship stuff, 100 pounds tank- 
age, 50 pounds oil meal, and mix all 
together. To eight gallons of this 
mixture I add 10 galions of hot water 
and then 1° gallonS~of cold, and feed 
to 25 young sows, 

I also feed .shock corn, The hogs 
eat some of the blades and it helps 
them; it saves-husking the corn, and 
the hogs do hetter than on husked 
corn. Some of the shelled corn works 
down through and thé hogs work all 
day rooting after it, which gives them 
exercise. When hogs are fed on ear 
corn they eat and then lie down. 
The corn fodder keeps them clean. 
After a week you have a bed -of 
Stalks to feed on, and not only that, 
they are in the best posvible condi- 
tion in which to get them be‘ore 
farrowing. Some young sows I sold 
last winter had nine the first 
litter and their dams had 12 and 15 
for us. 

I hreed Poland-Chinas. These hogs 
are the easiest feeders and get equal- 
ly as large as any of the other 
breeds; and when fed up they carry 
the style and beauty admired by all. 
Although in the show ring the com- 
petition is great, those that are not 
afraid to launch out and show where 
winning is worth while usually get 
the honor that-is rightfully due them. 


Hogs at Farrowing Time 


At farrowing time I watch my hogs 
closely. At the 108th to 110th day If 
put each sow in a small pen by her- 
self, I like the A-shape house the 
best, as the sows cannot lie on the 
pigs. When it fis very cold I place a 
lantern in the top of the A-shape 
house and it keeps them warm. It 
also gives light. I do not think a sow 
will lie on as many pigs if a lantern 
is kept burning about three nights 
until the pigs can get out of th: way 
of the sow. TI find more pigs are 
killed at night than in the daytime. 


Care of Pigs at Birth 


When the pigs first come I place 
them one by one in an cld tub with 
old carpet in it and a piece over the 
top. I keep them away for two hours 
and then let them nurse, I am care- 
ful to see that all get an equal share 
and take them away again. I do this 
about three times, and by that time 
the sow will be very quiet; by so do- 
ing in this way I usually can save the 
whole litter. I do not feed the sow 
much for about three days. After 
that time she is allowed about all 


pigs 


ae 
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Here is a question I would , 


ny 
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she will eat after the temth day if 
the pigs ere all right : 

Sometimes a sow’s feed will all go 
to flesh, and the little pigs starve. 
Care must be takén to reduce the fat- 
forming materials and feed some- 
thing richer in protein. After the 
pigs are three weeks old a run is 
made for the pigs. They have their 
little trough .with skim milk and 
wniddlings in it. When weaning time 
comes they are accustomed to their 
feed, and go right on growing without 
knowing the difference. 


A Cheap Hay Barn 


MAX RB, GROSS, TEXAS 





My hay barn measures 20x24 feet, 
and rests on eight cedar posts.. On 
these posts are screwed 4xti’s, which 
are 16 feet high. The trap dgor 
through which the hay carrier enters 
is 10x10 feet. The top of the trap 











Putting Hay in Barn 


door is about 6 feet from the gan'e of 
the roof. The ends of the barn are 
open for 6 feet above the ground. Two 
1x12 planks 20 feet long are run hori- 
zontally on the ends. The boards are 
nailed on these planks. 

On the open sides are three 1x12 
planks 24 feet long. These planks 
parallel the ground and are about 21 
inches apart. This arrangement per- 
mits the horses and cattle to reach the 
hay readi:y. The roof is of tin, the 


Construction of Gable 
eaves extending 5 feet over. It is 
braced ds shown in the drawing. I 
consider this the cheapest, most con- 
venient barn on the farm. It will hold 
from five to six acres of sorghum hay. 
The total cost was about $175. This 
estimate includes labor and materials, 





Stomach impaction Kills Horses 


A limited amount of wheat bran, or 
a handful or two of old process lin- 
seed meal, once a day, would save the 
horses that are dying in western Kan- 
sas. Even the oldtimers do not seem 
to realize that their horses are starv- 
ing to death, notwithstanding that the 
owners .have plenty of feed. The 
whole trouble, put briefly, is caused by 
stomach impaction, Only quick action, 
the most important part of which is a 
prompt laxative, will save the horse. 

Pres Henry J. Waters of Kansas 
agricultural college said: “The sub- 
stance in the stomach is leached out 
feed grown during a long, dry spell, 
or exposed to excessive rains. This 
feed, therefore, is not very digestible. 
The result is an impaction of the 
stomach, and, frequently, death. Ad- 
vices from western Kansas show that 
horses are dying and that the owners 
do not know why. An examination 
would show the horses’ stomachs filled 
with a woody mass that came from 
the feed. 

“The simplest remedy is to feed a 
limited amount. of wheat tran, if ob- 
tainable locally at a reasonable price, 
qr a handful or two of old process lin- 
seed meal, every day right along. The 
horses are run down. They need build- 
ing up, and this will do it. These 
remedies contain much nutriment. 
They stimulate the secretion of the 
digestive organs, which are then able 
to handle this woody material.” 
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Mr. Edison says 
. “T want to see @ 
Phonograph in every . 
American home.” 


For the phonograph 
r. Edison's pet 
hobby. He knows 
what immense 
his wonderful 
ment is as a cementer 
of home ties. He has 
worked for years te 
perfect his phono- 
graph and now you 
may obtain one of 
the wonderful new 
style » 
out 


— 


| 
a Bs 


Iwillsend youdirect your 
choice of these wonder- 
ful new style Edisons 
on a simply remarkable 
offer. Read below. 


ENDLESS FUN 


Such’ a variety of entertain- 
ment! Hear the .latest, up-to- 
date song hits of the big cities, 
Laugh until the tears stream 
down your face and your sides 
ache from laughing at the fun- 
niest of funny minstrel ‘shows. 
Hear the majestic choirs sing the 
world-famous anthems just as 
they sing them in the world- 
renowned cathedrals of WBurope. 
Hear the pealing organs, the 
crashing brass bands, the waltzes, 
the two-steps, the solos, duets 
and quartettes, Yes, endless 
varicty of entertainment. 

Keeps the family 
Yourg folks at the fireside. Vis- 
itors always happy. Cheer for 
the cold folks. Education for the 
child-en. The Edison meang the 
UNITED home! 


The Edison Offer 


The Rock-Bottom Price 


I will let you have one of these 
new style Edison Phonographs 
with all the new imprevements, 
warranted the finest talking ma- 
chine ever produced, at the very 
rock-bottom price—about one- 
fourth—yes, one-fourth the price 
of inferior imitations. A highest 
grade talking machine now placed 
within the reach of all. 


$2 a Month to Keep It 


And while getting this same 
rock-bottom price, I will let you 
have it on easiest monthly pay- 
ments—from $2.00 to $4.0 a 
menth or more, 


NO CASH DISCOUNT 

I am, of ccurse, selling hundreds and hun- 
dreds of phonographs to those who prefer to 
pay cash. And I want these people to bur 
too But having made the very rock-bottom 
price to alh _I am positively unable to allow 
any further discount for spot cash; so please 
don't ask it. 


And a free trial first 


Get the phonograph on trial 
first—send no money, not a cent, 
no C. O. D. to me either. You are 
under no obligation to keep the 
ourfit if you do not find it satis- 
factory in your opinion. You are 
free to return the outfit at my 
expense—. z & PAY 
THE FREIGHT. 

Could any offer be fairer? Now 
before deciding upon your choice 
of the outfit you want and free 
trial get the Edison catalog of 
new style outfits and list of won- 
derful Edison Amberol records. 

JUST SEND THE COUPON 
(no letter necessary, for the coupon will do) 
or drop a poste!. Requests for catalog shéuld 
be sent to F. K. Babson, Vice-President and 
General Manager Of course, no ebligations 
at all in getting the catalog 


Address: 9272 Edison Block, Chicago 


FREE COUPON 


Whatis your name ?..--... oo senceverees oe eeeseretnereee 














together 


What is your address ?.......-...... seewecccorcctosteres 
Use e Block, 


i or pencil. Mail to 9s72 
presi and address personally to F.K. 
1 ‘and without any ob : ae 
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once, today, for this 
is to ask for it. This 


BECAUSE, weown and 
World—61,000 vehicles b 
om were pmade by 

due toour 


PROEIY, the small factory 


SAVE YOU from $20.00 to 


business, and 


in this factory 
ry 
other concern in the 
cost is much lower than that of any other concern, 
exceptional manufacturing facilities. 

BECAUSE, we sell DIRECT from our factory to you. 

ealers’, agents’ and jobbers’ profits. . 

t, and co 
50.000n ANY HICLE of ANY KIND. 
Saving money for the — in every conceivable way is our principle of doing 

t is the secret of our tr d 


1 Automobile Seat Top Buggy 


i 3 | : 
Rani Sy 
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ou have the slightest intention of purchasing any vehicle, by all raeans 
= = book. - 

will positively offer you the greatest 
and very latest styles at the lowest prices ever quoted on strictly high 
vehicles. We are able to give you these great special bargain prices 


y 
\A 


It’s free. All you need 


vehicle factory in the 
t toate ged 20,000 more 
nited States. atu- 


We cut out all 
We aim only to secure ONE 
uentiy we ACTUALLY 











GET OUR 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK No. 66A68 

Send #ratal or letter today, at once, for our large 1912 PRICE REDUCTION 
VEHICLE BOOK No. 66468 SENT FREH, and contains ONE HUNDRED 

BARGAINS. Simply ask for it and we will send it to you prepaid by return mail. 


GREAT 











SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











suit each of these different 
farmer knows the old style 


“Conditioners” to 
ane animals. Every ; 
'‘Cure-Everything”’ stock conditioner could not be right 


for horses, catt e, 


hogs and poultry, for their digestive 


organs are entirely different. 


Suifield’s Blood -Tosies 


are of four different kinds-one puts horses i 


n splendid shape and makes all the food 
the p mms 


give them count; another is a wonderful milk producer for cows; another helps 
to lay more eggs; another is for fattening /Aogs. 


All sold under guarantee. 


Ask your dealer. 
The two are 


We send them free if you send your name and 
address, and mention this paper and the name of your dealer, 


Fairfield Manufacturing Company 


Write today ‘or Free Stock Book and Free Poultry Book. 
worth $1.50. 


501 South Delaware 


Ave., Philadelphia; Pa. 
Live d d. 





Dealers. Write. Splendid propositi 





of your property 

; ORNAMENTAL 
Republic FENCES 

are made by cabling large heavily i 
and inserting heavy upright wire pic 
i intersection, thus forming 
Nike fez canoes Wyn need Fenn Gate wate 
‘ tite for catalog, you n arm 3, 

. All our farm gates are built of High Carbon 


an immo 


an 


GATE CO., 212 Republic St., North Chicago, lil. 





Electric Handy Wagons 


Do with high lifting in loading and unioadin 
the work of hauling in two 


and cut 
. Complete steel wheeled wagons, 


work. Make good roads, do away with rutting, make draft lighter. We furnish 


suited to all 
ateel wheels for old id 
Cees Soar? oe 


counm Electric 


tee them to fit. 
e will save you money. Catalog free. Adi 


If the wheels pb ew 
ress 


Steel Wheels 





vent Ses mandara > - h 
eed by U. 5. Gort, A Silo we ale ony en die oon 
HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskttl, N. Y. 


‘ehicle i 
ever Published. 251 illustra- 
tions, full descriptions of 138 

vehicies and 74 harness deoigns, 

saved * this up-to-date 
is > 


j 





Farmers lorseme 
and hustling wanted immediately to use and to sell DORAN 
Foo, greatest food ever placed before a horse 
into communication with you everywhere. 
Food ©e., Jamestown, N. ¥. 


want to get 


r.. 
guarantee. Vee 
“t think of buying cA 
au, you spare Been RY \ 
8 catalog. 
Write for tt tedag. SA 








CALVES 


RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 


teach 
is of 
Sip 





“Mention A A When Yon Write.” 


D cppeaeie wate Pee Fetoy 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 


you at home in 








Free Veterinary Advice 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist. will be answered provided 
the full address of the. inquirer is given. Questions 
can be . answered ‘intelligently only when complete 
details of the symptoms are given. No ctre is guar- 
anteed,. but our .véeterinarian gives t best advise 
possible under the cireumstances. Dr ©. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
Mass, answers questions for this department. How- 
ever, all inquiries should be addressed to the Veteri- 
nary Department, American’ Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertisea. in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common animal ailments. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles W. Burkett, 
may be secured free with a one year’s subscription. 
For immediate advice by mail, $1 should be inélosed. 


Barn Itch—H. B. C., New York, has 
some calves that lose patches of hair 
about the eyes, These patches scab 
over, The trouble has extended from 
one to another until now several_are 
affected. This must be either barn 
itch, or favus. Although one of these 
is caused by an animal parasite and 
the other by a ‘vegetable organism, 
the treatment will not greatly differ. 
Scrub affected areas with warm soap 
suds, using a scrubbing brush, and 
apply the following: Sulphur ™% ounce 
creolin 1 teaspoonful, and lard 3 
ounces. Give treatments 10 
days apart. 


three 


Interfering—J. B., New Jersey, has 
a mare that interferes badly, and has 
so bruised the fetlock joints that they 
are badly enlarged, and swell when 
in‘ the stable. The inflammation can- 
net be relieved as long as the irrita- 
ticn persists, hence the first thing 
tc be done is to stop the interfering. 
This can usually be done by properly 
leveling the foot and putting on a side 
weight shoe, setting the inside well 
in under the wall of the hoof. It 
would be well to wear for some time 
boots to protect the joints. Many 
animals interfere only when they are 
tired or weak; perhaps this animal 
is dow in vitality. -If so, feed her 
well and get her. back into shape. 
When cured of interfering the joints 
can be blistered to remove the en- 
largement. I would not advise this, 
however, until she has been cured of 
interfering. 


Eversion of the Rectum—G. F. C., 
New York, has a yearling heifer that 
when lying down throws out her rec- 
tum 2 or 3 inches. This condition is 
caused, either by a floor that is too 
sloping, or a state of low vitality of 
the animal. Put this heifer on a level 
floor or one slightly elevated behind. 
Feed well and allow regular daily 
exercise. No local treatment will be 
necessary. ad 


Swelling on Shoulder—J. W., Penn- 
sylvania, has a mare with a hard, 
sensitive enlargement on shoulder 5 
or 6 inches from top of neck. This 
may be of the nature of fistula, ‘but is 
more likely the result of some local 
bruising. I would advise that it be 
painted once a day with strong tinc- 
ture of iodine. If this does not re- 
duce it in 10 days or two weeks call 
in a veterinarian. 

4 


Worms—S. W. M., New Jersey, has 
a horse that is troubled with worms, 
is out of condition generally and is 
very sluggish. There are many worm 
remedies, but for ordinary cases I 
usually advise 1144 quarts raw linseed 
oil and 2 ounces of turpentine, well 
mixed and given on an empty stom- 
ach in the morning. This dose may 
be repeated two weeks, thus clean- 
ing out any worms that may have 
hatched in the meantime. After 
three days give in feed morning and 
night a tablespoonful of fowler’s so- 
lution: of arsenic for 10 days at a 
time, feeding liberally with bran to 
keep. the bowels open. -At least a 
week should be allowed to elapse be- 


tween treatments. - 


The Tenant Stays—There is a tand- 
lord in this county who is a little dif- 
ferent from most landlords. He has 
two farms, one of 80 acres, and the 
other of 30 acres. The 80 acres is 
rented for haif the grain, the .land- 
lord furnishing half of seed and giv- 
ing all of the hay and fodder. He 
wants a tenant to cut corn and keep 
enough stock to eat all the rough feed 
raised, and aims to furnish pasture, 
He also provides for as many hogs as 
the tenant wants... There is room for 
about eight or nine acres of tobacco, 
but the tenant is given the choice of 
how much he raises. The 30 acres 
are rented the same, except tenant 
gets 3-5 of the tobaccy, on account of 
having less pasture. Whenever this 
landlord is about the farm, he sheds 
his coat and works as hard as any- 
one, and encourages the tenant in 
every way. He never tells how to do 
this and that but says “use your own 
judgment.” When the tenant asks 
for a reasonable favor, he is ready at 
once to grant it. This landlord is 
S. B. Bashor, whose farm I rent.— 
[W. T. Angle, Miami County, 0, 
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MAKE YOUR Mix 
CANS PROFITABLE 


SANITARY milk can Makes 
money for you -in better 
ity milk—bringing the hig 
price. Quality and dirt cannot 
A milk can must be sanitary, easy to cee 
—= and keep clean. 7 
Gescribés the Sin», 
Every inside S€am sok. 
dered, as-easy to Wash 


tumbler, 
milk 








the strongest by} 

St Duilt, 
highest quality Stee 
weese, Hamed and 

our own 
orkmanship alt of Rs 
est. Seamless p, 
tary cover, 
handies of one Piece, Ww, 
guarantee Satisfaction ¥ 
Write for Reasons.—If your er doesn 
hahdie them, write us direct. Save ight by op. 
are Syracuse, 
Address ail comma’ 


dering shipment from our w: 
N.Y., or New York City. 
ications to our Chicago offices. Ask for Catalog a 


Sturges & Burn Mig. Co, 
608 S. Green St., Chicago, i 














THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It is a solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 

lk; making heavy or ligt 
cream. Designed especially for 
small dairies, hotels and private 
families. Different from this p‘c- 
ture, which illustrates our large 
capacity machines. The bowl is 
a sani marvei, easily cleaned. 

;ears rotected. 
Nestern from 
Western points. Whether your 
lairy is large or small, write 
us and obtain our handsome 
free catalog. Address: 


ARATOR CO. sasneeioce. .Y, 











DIRIGO SILOS: 


are better and more durable than other 
silos because we use higher grade lum- 
ber, because they are of superior design 
and we furnish a genuine wood pre 
servative. They cost less because we 
sell direct and save you agents’ profits, 
Special discount for early orders 

Post card will bring full information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 


Auburn, Maine 








The value of ensilage for dairy or 
Gattle feeding is known te all. Toget 
Tesults care must be taken in selecting 
asilo. The ROSS SILO is absolately 
guaranteed to produce the right kind 
of ensilage. hy? Because it 


1S THOROUGHLY MANUFACTURED 
and has features that are important 
and found on the Ross Silo only. 
by our experience and builds 
Catalog explains all. 
Agents Wanted 
The E. W. Ross Co. (Est. 1850) 
Box 52 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Profit 
ROsS 











New York Buys 
15 Unadilla Silos , 


Investigate and you will reach the 
same conclusion as the New York 
rs who bought 156 Una- 
dillas for state institutions. The 
silo that ‘gives highest quality of 
ailage—that is the important thing 
for you to know. Also has superior 
construction, is easiest in handling 
silage, and ahead in all points. 
Send for cetalogue and 30 day 
order discount, Agents wanted. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B, Unadilla. N.Y. 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
CE Bek ye 


Strongest built, pleat to . and easiest operated os Ge 

toarket Aajucebie putornte tke-up hoop set 2500s 

door front—eir-tight door and permanent isdder are 

Sp eben beecen ‘Tus LereaxaTioxal Sao Co., 112 Mam 

Br., Livasviiis, Pa. —_ 
Licensed under Harder Patent No. 62/732 


Poultry Appliances & Handicraft 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. [Illustrated descrip 
ofa great variety and styles of the best 
nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incu 

and brooders, feeding and watering sppli- 
etc.. etc. Over 100 illustrations. 5x7 — 


an ES Pn. DS 
» 315 4 


MPANY. 
Ave., Hew York 
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An Ohio subseriber asks if the av- 
erage dairy milk. contains 12%. total 
solids; aiso is there an accurate meth- 
od of determining the amount of total 
solids in milk. Does milk that tests 
sq, butter fat contain less of other 
golids than milk that tests 3% butter 
fat? Finally, if the farmer is fined $50 
for selling milk not up to standard, 
who gets the $50? 

Average milk does contain about 
12% total solids. The approximate 
se on of milk testing 3.5% fat is 
or 12.05% for to- 


R5G% Ss — not. fat, 

tal solid s A common quick method 
of Seorachaiate the total amount of 
golids in milk is through the use of 
the lactometer, If a reading on the 
lactometer is used for any sample of 
milk, this reading plus the fat, divid- 
ed by four, will give the solids not 
fat. To this add the fat content and 
you will get the total solids of the 
milk, As a general rule, milk hav- 
ing a high per cent of butter fat is 
also relatively higher in the solids 
not fat. Thus milk testing 3% butter 
fat, as a rule, has total solids to the 
amount of 11.4%, of which 8.4% is 
solids not fat. The solids not fat ad- 
vance up to 9% for a 5% milk, mak- 
ing the total solids in this instance 
bring 14%. 

The fine money goes into some-.fund 
of the city or town treasury desig- 
nated to receive such funds, and is 


appropriated for general use or spe- 
cific purposes as the case may be, as 
defined by law. I do not agree with 
the proposition that a man can be 


legally fined if the milk he sells falls 
below the requirement, so long as 
that milk is not adulterated. Some 
cows produce milk having low fat 
eontent, and, consequently, a low 
percentage of the total solids. If a 
man does not adulterate his milk, 


and sells only such as the cow gives, 


he ought not to be condemned or 
fined legally: held responsible. If 
eur boards of -health are going to 
legislate against the cow, let them do 
80, but they have no right to hold a 


man responsible for what a cow does. 


Condition of Seed Corn 


It will be a good idea if every corn 
grower would give his seéd: close at- 
tention this spring. By all means, 
test it for germination. There was 


80 much rain last fall after cutting 


time as to injure great quantities of 
corn.- In Ohio it is claimed that at 
least 25% of the corn was @amaged 
or destroyed. I have talked.with a 
g00d many Ohio farmers recently, 





and they think that seed corn is in 
pretty bad condition. My friend Gale- 
house of the Ohio corn improvement 
association is of the opinion that real 
good seed corn will be at a premium 
this year. He says that the corn ear 
diseases were so prevalent in his state 
the past season as to make it im- 
possible to secure very much good 
seéd corn. Reports that have come 
to him, he says, in reference to ger- 
mination indicate that the vitality is 
very low. He thinks that farmers 
should make germination ‘tests of 
each individual ear of corn they ex- 
pect to plant this season. 

My friend Prof Gardner of Penn- 
sylvania adds a word to this also. He 
says that throughout the greater part 
of his state the autumn was unusually 
wet, and a rather severe freeze in the 
early part of November undoubtedly 
injured much corn for seed purposes. 
When he judged the corn at the corn 
show in Pittsburg recently he states 
that he found a considerable number 
of exhibits that were either moist or 
leose on the cob. In his opinion, 
about 75% of the corn exhibited was 
in good condition from the standpoint 
of seed.- Prof Williams of the Ohio 
station thinks that the percentage of 
good, sound corn is lower this year 
than for a number of years. He says 
that the abnormally wet weather of 
October and November accounts for 
this in part, and the water greatly 
increased various ear rots that had 
been giving more or less trouble in 
times past. As a result of the high 
moisture content of the corn when 
winter set in, and the rot, he thinks 
that seed corn of high quality will 
be very scarce, 

Prof Stone of the Cornell agricul- 
tural station finds that from some 
germination tests they have madé in- 
cluding both dents and flints, that the 
average live grains were about 60%. 
The professor thinks that the germi- 
nating power of seed corn this year 
is very low. He thinks that farmers 
should be very careful regarding the 
seed they plani next spring. 

The reports from these men here 
quoted confirm what I have learned 
quite generally throughout the coun- 
try. Painstaking farmers are much 
concerned over their corn. Good seed 
corn is therefore going to be greatly 
in demand, and the price will very 
likely be higher than it has been in 
past years. I want to urge upon every 
member of our family to look into 
this seed corn proposition at once. 
Every year seed saved out shculd be 
tested, that its germinating power 
may be learned. This is the only way 


[To Page 267.} 




















Wisconsin Holstein 


with Production Record 


Deldfield Pride, the Holstein cow here pictured, made a butter record 


SA -0.45 pounds in seven days as a junior in the three-year-old class. 


She 


‘ongs to the Pabst stock farm in southern Wisconsin, 


S107 wee sea ote aye Petts 
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MAKING AND, MARKETING. MILK 


















handles perfectly all seed grains — cate, 
er Removes corn, bariey, flax, qhovae. timothy, 
Removes all weed seed, a]! cracked oF 
all chaff, dirt, dust. Puts pure seed 
hour; gasor power. Easi- 
















L_ for astounding book, “Chatham 
& os Crops." Baseti on 4 years’ ex- 
tortnens. t almost no expense, 
are inc woning their crops one-fourth. Shows pictures of 

‘armers who use the Chatham pa pepe and 
many letters from them - Raplaine Chatham wit and my great 
free trial, low price, creat it offer. Postal brings all—free. Write 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Detroit—Kansas City— Minneapolis 


age Penn Yow Sam 
























































If you are going to build a new barn or remodel your 
present one, our Special Architectural Departmen 
| Jo Save you worry and dollars. We employ the most up-to-date practi- 

















1 cal Experienced barn Architects who work out plans to fit your needs. 

“ - $2 This work is in charge of Mr. William Louden a recognized authority on 

r ig st A Scientific Barn Conétruction, lighting, ventilation and equipment. We have equip- 

a3 ped and studied hundreds of barns all over the country and talked with 
4 3 theirowners. We know and willtell you what features 


ly has proven best and most practical 


. . . 
1 This Service is Free. 
- this offer—no money to be paid at any 

q stage of the game. Tell W8 your 


Thete are no strin 
tied to 
a. 


as 


Ei 
. 























S needs and we will give you 
¥ “ expert assistance free. THEI i f 
wad Louden’s Barn Equipments ff y 
sie Ve % — are the recognized standard of if ye 
“le Q |§. the world. Used in the U.S. Gov- 
hy MH 33 ernment stables and by thousands of the bigges . iit 
j q [St Dairymen. Farmers and Breeders. Write today. 4 | 
3 hi Cc ' 
U 7] ouden Machinery Co., 
[- Fairfield, lowa. 








928 Broadway, ° 





The Best Way to Cook Both Lime 
and Sulphur Solution and Stock Feed 


i» For spraying fruit trees, shrubs, ete., 
cook your lime and sulphur solution in a Heesen Kettle; 
it cooks quickest—uses less fuel, and costs least. 


HEESEN KETTLES 


are used by thousands of fruit farmers, who endorse them 
as the best and most practical device money can buy —not 
only best for cooking me ing solution, but handy for a 
hundred other uses. Splendid for feed cookers for stock. 


Burn any fuel—set on the ground anywhere—no foundation 
required, Sizes 15, 20, 30, 0, 55, 65 and 75 gallon. Write at 
once for full information and low price, ur send order for size wanted. 


HEESEN BROS. &CO., Box 66, Tecumseh, Mich. 


HERE’S $20 


To $45 From Galloway 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: “For quality you certainly make 4 
price on your separator that is right, and I will say that I saved from $25 
to $30 by ordering from you. I will always bave words of praise for the 
Galloway.” Let me show you how much I can save for you. 
1 just want a chance to show you acolé cash saving of $20 to on 
cream separator you need. And I want to rove that you'll get a 
dbetier separator at this big saving than if you} 
pay agent or dealer the high prices they ask, 
No separator made can beat Gallow 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator for easy 
ee. oe close skimming, quick cleaning— 


WRITE! 
ae return it if not 


guarantee, and 
satisfactory, 7. al backed b by my $25,000 Bank Bond. i 
ree Catalo will open your eyes 
vantages of par EI F nd gi iad oe Dairy) Tntorenk thoes 
a separator a ve you valua a nforma 
not found anywhere Also my new calalon on Galloway's general line. 















































and get the proof 
—the low price— 
30 to Wdays free trial 
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$29; Buys This Elegant 
Top Buggy. vec 
., 
Ay 
sslors and oor Hetalem Sod one = 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. \ 7 


< odhyause hep easing. 9 
Station 42-G, East St. Louis, DL 















of the pro 
t and | 
crop feeding, make the book equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. i 
' There are many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some fundamental 
Principle in soil management. 300 pages, 5%%x8 inches. Cloth, a2 


| Oma®GE JUDD ComPanNry, 
NEXT WEEK OUR GARDEN ANNUAL 






Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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Hints on Artificial Incubation 














Missouri Laying Contest 

The pen which made the best record 
for January, and won the Golden egg 
silver cup for this month, was a pen of 
Buff Orpingtons No 118 from Spring- 
field, Mo. The leading pens for Jan- 
uary and the number of eggs laid by 
each is as follows. 


January Pen Records 
Breed 


More chicks can be hatch: 
time by means of the incu! 
for a given number of eggs, ¢ 
bator requires much “less 
than does the necessary n 
hatching hens. Pulltets req 
winter laying should be hat 
ing April and May, thus in 
mates the incubator become: 
sity, as often the poultry 
unable to secure the requist: 
of-broody hens at this seaso: 
A. W. Fotey in a recent 
poultry bulletin. 

The ineubator isa necessity lecayy 
under advanced methods of Poultry 


Abbott-Detroit ‘‘30’" 
Fore-Door ‘Touring Car, $1350 


- Automobile Value For Every 
Dollar Spent Plus Service 
W Orpington, Bailey & Carson .. 89 
Buff Orpington, F. T. Cooper ... 83 


18 
E 
1 
EEPING that faith with Abbott-Detroit owners which gives every : W Orpington, A. M. Robertson .. a3 
03 


ld lj. 
Neceg. 
er ig 
im ber 
Writes 
‘nadiag 


Pen 


Buff Orpington 


: 3 ea Ce es : gk Bg ae iieagae o 
owner unbounded faith in our Company—faith in our product, faith SCR I Red: takemont term.. 69 


in our prices, faith in our statements, faith in our service—enables 98 SC RI Red, J. C. Sandmier .. 
Us to market a full value automobile for value received. 59 Silver Wyandotte, G. C. Grant .. 66 


: A full value automobile is not merely a car that is good to look at, 
that is well upholstered and well finished, that rides well without making the 
passengers “‘sea-sick"’—a full value automobile is the car embodying the stand- 
ard features peculiar to any Foye: —_ made car, but so well made that the 

acturer can car and its service without compromising him- 
self—the Abbott-Detroit is guaranteed for life—autornobile vie for every 
dollar spent plus service. 


‘“‘The Car With a Pedigree’’ 


‘ Built for Permanence 


OUR FREE REFERENCE CATALOG 


Our new Referénce Catalog or “Prompt Book™ as some people call it, will be 
mailed free to-any address upon request. This prompt catalog can be referred 
to°at any time for the correct meaning of standard high grade motor car con- 
t struction. If youvare in the market for a new car, then be guided by this refer- 
|  ence-¢atdlog—if the car you buy does not tally with the description in the prompt 
‘book, then you know you are not getting a standard car. Write today for 
Reference Catalog. 


_ Abbott Motor Company 32s" 





are as follows: 


Three Months’ Egg Records 


Pen Breed 


112 S C Black Orpington .......... 
, el Bees OS RSS Spe Speer. 
64 Silver Wyandotte ..........-+-. 
118 8S C Buff Orpington 
S C W Orpington 
B Langshan 
UGE O gd bbe ap Venera sbnede th 
W Wyandotte 
Cornish Indian .....ccesceerees 
R We SAOON 2) o's 0 oss pen Oke 


eee ener 


~ 
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eee ewer eeeeees 
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Cee ne eee eee eneere 


eee west eeeeeesenoe 


Slcomonrcopw 
MOOAMbotee 
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ee ee ee 


breeds. per hen for the past 
months are as follows: 


Average Records 


All Orpingtons ....... pee 
“ Rhode island Reds 
* Cornish Indians 
Langshans 
Wyandottes 
Anconas 
* Leghorns 
O PERIBD 0.5 6's ov 5eb o obanen £0 600.8 
* Piymouth BROcks § ...i cic cvcv cvs 
“ Minorcas ; 
Ducks 
 . SIMU ES..; oo <ccbw snes 1K abs ee ‘ 
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Interest A 
Devours Dollars “%\_\ 
“You are paying interest and q 


“Mm compound interest on unused 

i #- land. If you own 200 acres and 
cultivate 100, the interest charges on the neg- 
lected portion may offset your profits. Use 
every acre intensively to make the farm pay. 


Land idleness makes mischief. You may be Jand-rich 
but poor in purse after all. The small farm thoroughly 
‘tilled and well divided with woven wire fence is the better 
4 net money earner. 


JAMERICAN 
| } ORIGINAL 8 FEN CE 


St GENUINE 
(‘i STEELPOSTS & GATES 


American Fence is made of large, stiff wires, galvanized heavily, 
having the. American hinged joint (patented), a fabric most flexible 
‘and wear-resisting. A square mesh fence of weighf, strength arid 

ility—three great needs in farm fences. 

Weigh fence before buying. Note how much heavier a roll of American 

Sencess. The wires are of full sixe, heavy gauge, thoroughly galvanized, 


Dealers in Every Place 
where farm supplics are sold. Shipped direct from mills in carload lots, saving freight 
charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest prices, giving buyer the benefit. 
Sales , AMERICAN STEEL & WIRECOM- 
, New York, 30 Church St., Denver; 
U.S. Steel Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
Send for copy of °° American Fence News,’ also book “* Hews 
to Make the Farm Pay" profusely illustrated, deveted 
to the interests of farmers and showing how fence 
wtay be employed to enhance the earning power 
ef a farm, Furnished free on ap- 
plication. 








In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 






While the record for January 
much lower than that of December, 
yet, considering the weather and other 
conditions, we are well satisfied with 
it. The thermometer remained from 
four to 24 degrees below zero for' 15 
days, the ground was covered with 
snow, and its was-said to be one of the 
severest continued cold spells ever 
known in this section. These fowls 
being Kept in small open front houses 
and in very small flocks, they would 
naturally be affected by the cold much 
more than if they were in larger 
houses and in larger flocks. We are 
Pleased to report, however, that the 
birds all came through the severe 
spell. in apparent better health than 
they had been at ' any time since the 
contest began, and the smaller breeds 
started -the- month of February with 
a better yield of eggs than any time 
previous. As the weather moderates 
we expect t> see the Leghorns and 
other breeds pass those which are now 
leading, 

One Rhode Island Red hen has made 
the remarkable record of 75 eggs for 
the three winter months. If she could 
maintain this record for the balance of 
the year she would produce ‘exactly 
300 eges in 12 months. She has sev- 
eral other hens following close behind 
her as follows: 


Striking Individual Records 
Breed Eggs 
C Red. Mrs. HPmma Powers .... 75 
Orpington, Dr Thos Dietrich T4 
S C Red. M. J. Ward......-...- 72 
Silver Wyandotte, G. C. Grant .. 69 
W Orpington, A. M. Robertson 67 
Buff Orpington, Otto B. Cannon 66 
S C Red, M. J. Ward .........-; 3 
Columbian P R, Clyde Patterson 61 
1 Cornish, Peter Erickson 61 
W Orpington, A: M. Robertson .. 60 
9 B Orpington, E. A. Berg 60 


Frost Kills Hardy Catalpa—tIn ex- 
perimental plantings of hardy catal- 
pas in the uplands of Pennsylvania. 
only 26% of the trees planted in 1908 
were found to have straight stems, 
Late frosts killed not only the termi- 
nal buds, but many of the upper lat- 
eral buds also. This tree has not yet 
proved successful in the higher alti- 
tudes of the state. The basket willow 
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-experiments have shown so far that 


the Welch and Lemley varieties are 
best suited to Pennsylvania condi- 
tions. 








Next Week 7a Garden Annual 


64 Silver Wyandotte, V. G. Warner 60 

A total of 11,403 eggs has been laid 
in November, December and January, 
In each variety, the 12 leaders to date 


The comparative averages for all 
three 


farming the poultryman requires to 
renew his flock each year. Thus the 
man with 100 hens would require ty 
hatch each year 300 chickens because 
a reasonably large percentage of the 
chickens will be cockerels, and of the 
remaining pullets a number will no 
possess the characteristics of goog 
layers, These with the cockerels shouig 
be crate fed at a suitable age ang 
marketed. In attempting to hatch 3) 
chickens by natural means, the pou- 
try farmer would find thre task ing 
great because he would be unable tg 
secure a sufficient number of brooiy 
hens at the proper time to hatch this 
number successfully. 

To attempt to rep'enish a large flock 
yearly by:natural incubation is not te 
be considered and will prove unprofit- 
able _from the fact that the hens 
should be laying for the three weoks 
occupied in incubation. Then, too, by 
setting eggs laid by hens of a broody 
strain, one will build up broody rath. 
er than laying strains. 

In buying an incubator the pur. 
chaser should first consider the siz 
of machine suitab!e to accomplish the 
work necessary for the flock kept 
Many makes of incubators are on the 
market - giving satisfactory hatches, 
When they fail the difficulty can us- 
ually be traced to some deficiency in 
the flock, such as inbreeding, breedixg 
from immature stock, disease, insani- 
tary quarters, or the care of the eggs 
and the handling of the incub: 


Location of Incubator 


The incubator should be operated in 
a well-ventilated room, prefera one 
that is unheated and affected little 
as possible. by foreign heat: A well- 
ventilated cellar or an ordina! ing 
room is satisfactory, writes A. W. 
Foley in. a Canadian poultry bulletin 
Care, -however, should be take that 
the position of the incubator is such 
that it will- not come directly the 
line of any draft, nor where the rays 
of the sun can fall on it. 

Most manufacturers of incubators 
send out illustrated directions for put- 
ting each together, and anyone of 
average intelligence should find no dif- 
ficulty in setting the machine up ready 
for operation. Care should be taken 
to have it stand on a floor or founda- 
tion that has little or: no vibration 
The incubator should also be perfectly 
level as determined by a spirit level. 
It should be disinfected after each 
hatch or immediately before placing 
the eggs in the machine. A suitable 
solution for this purpose may be made 
by mixing one part creolin with 10 
parts water. The interior of the incu- 
bator, including the egg trays, should 
be thoroughly washed with this so'u- 
tion and the eggs placed in the ma- 
chine at- once. 









Injury to Pastern Bone—G. |. M. 
Ohio, has a stallion colt that injured 
one of his pasterns last October and 
has not walked on-it since. At the 
present time it is very much enlarged, 
and is hard and increasing in 512. 
This is of the nature of a ringbone 
caused probably by a partial or com- 
plete fracture of the bone. In my 
opinion the anima! will never be mate 
to go sound, and I much dovbt if 
treatment is at all warranted. Ha -: 
him examined by a competent ‘er 
erinarian. 

———— 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker's 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” — . 


‘So we. 5 | oer 


<=) uses | trreeic 
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Be Guaranteed 


ad System takes everything into con- 
Sone ¥ - rodding a building — chimneys; 












| mae , in gutters, 3° hone wires, etc. 
™ Bitety depends X {pon it Right iustallation 
ever} thing. annar G8 Our pate R 

«Ml | woven Gopper Gable "Rod 

’ tar the world, but the best rod 

nett. is the 7 ye you. It must be scientific 
tion siiy. i ‘stalled. 2000 Fire Insurance 

r ally <e the Dodd System. Tens of thousands 

* Of q ou dings Protected—not one has ever been 

for destroye d. Our erectors are specially trained 


egularly licensed. Every job guaranteed, 
and ¥ aw refund agreement. Onceisenough 



































* li “aod 13 our buildings. Have thejobdone right 
Ces. ora! sponsible concern, Se ud for our great 
er ig By lig ntning book to-day. dress 


popD & STRUTHERS 
717 6th Avenue, 





Read Our Creat 
Free Book on Lightning 


Take Dollars 


from My Low Factory 
Price For Ten Minutes 
of Your Time — QUICK! 


ry a postalto me. Get my magnifi- 
- nt offer before you buy any incubator. 
lam doing waatens to get my Improved 


iNew Jewel Hatcher 


introduced. Splitting the price 
for 10 minutes of your time at 
home. Giving 00 poultry 
course to insure your suc- 
cess. Big incubator book 
free. Sixty days’ free trial, 
Record - breaking, high-grade 
Hatcher at lower price than you 
ean secure a cheap, ordinary ma- 
chine, Greatest ‘offer of the 
age. Write me personally. 
M. W. SAVAGE, Pres, 
H.W. SAVAGE FACTORIES, Inc., 
Dept. 158 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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a EGG INCUBATOR 
. ‘ 140 CHICK cunaTon| 









The incubator is | 

California. Red- 

wood, covered © 

, with asbestos and ‘haa 


iron; has triple walls, copper tank; 
read 


egg tester, thermometer, 
touse. 30 Daye’ > Trial — money back 


itnot 0. K. Write for Free Catalog today. 
ronclad Incubator Co., Dept. 67. Racine,Wis. 


fc sreierser 10 


fa Freight psid east 
Rockies. Hot water, 
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Wisconsin Sueometee Co., 
Racine, wie, 








GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
pag 72 v: ~ieties pure bred, cicslorea 
plates, Many other illustrations, descrip- 
tions. Incubators and brooders. Low, rices 
on all stock and eggs. How to raise and 
make hens lay. Get my plans. anes 
great—this book—only t5c. Price list 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 56, Rheems, Pa. 















ma 6 Moyers °::s White Leghorns 
evel, ‘egg strain. Stock, eggs 

ch 263 baby ‘chicks. Circular ive e 
“ing GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, ! 
ble 

le : 

” PFILE’S 65 Varieties 
ee [AND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
yuld raised stock, with in — 

Send 2c for my valuable iilustrated d 





scriptive Poultry ta for 1912. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box645: , Freeport, Ill. 


Rhode Island Red Cockerels 


~ 











Mi Rosecomb. Good deep red color, extending to the skin - 
M., No smat. 1, —e and vigorous, bred for egg production. 
ured GENT F. SNOW 
and Universite a Bidg.,. Syracuse, N. Y. 
t the 


“Sc fp SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


zbone ofthe best laying strains. Orders booked new for 
hing eggs = ril, May,at $6.00 per hundred. 
Dayold chicks, Apr y, at $18.00 per hundred. 


eam Ber 12, Pleasance Farm, Westchester, New York- 


- PAY S80 MONTH SALARY 
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ker’s When You Write this journal, "Our ad 
and dvertisers where thei replies 
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William Theodore Wittman of Al- 
lentown, president of the Pennsylva- 
nia branch of the American poultry 
association,- ig planning a “poultry 
futurity show, ” the first to be held in 
the United States. It is claimed that 
there is an element of fairness about 
the “futurity” that appeals to the 
square breeder, In a poultry futurity 
the exhibitor puts $2 into the pool for 
every bird shown. Some of the stakes 
run up to $100 and more. The fair- 
ness about it is that fanciers who de- 
sire the championship are compelled 
to exhibit their best birds, It has 
heretofore happened that when 4 
fancier has been beaten he has said 
that he had a better bird at home 
which he could have exhibited. This 
is not likely to be the case in a fu- 
turity contest. 

Benjamin Koons of Lehigh county 
is one of the oldest poultry fanciers 
in Pennsylvania, having been en- 
gaged in producing choice strains for 
more than 50 years. He was only 12 
years old when in 1857 he started in 


with Golden and Silver Hamburgs. To 
these he soon added Silver Pen- 
ciled Hamburgs, which were then 


known as “Creoles.” .Subsequently he 
launched into other breeds, and it is 
claimed that he originated the Par- 
tridge Cochins. Some of his speci- 
mens brought high prices. In 1870 
his neighbor, T. S. Cooper, astonished 
the country by paying $100 in gold 
for a Partridge Cochin hen. Up to 
that time most people regarded a hen 
as worth 25 to 50 cents for table use. 
Mr Koons is also paying some atten- 
tion to pigeons and ducks. 

Rev I. W. Trostle of York county 
keeps the White Leghorn. Recently 
an egg measured 8% inches around 
its longest circumference, and 6% 
inches the small way. It weighed 
more than four ounces. 

Edward E, “Fenstermacher of Le- 
high county raises many chickens for 
his hotel, as well as for sale. He 
has become a successful caponizer. 
For many years he raised such a flock 
that he had from 60 to 100 males 
each fall. He did the caponizing him- 
self with the aid of one of his em- 
ployees. After a little correspond- 
ence he sold 60 capons, weighing a 
little more than seven pounds each, 
to one of the New York hotels at 38 


-sTrow 


FLOCK . - 


cents a Peey receiving in payment 
$167. Fornierly he sold his uncapon- 
ized cockerels, which grew to a 
weight of about five pounds, to local 
dealers, at-prices ranging from 12 to 
15 cents a pound. On the lot recently 
sold he contends that he realized at 
least $120 more than if they hmd not 
been caponized. 


Some Milk Ousions Answered 


Tr rom i Page 265.] 

to secure a good stand. It will be 
found that many ears will be. worth- 
less for seed and that many ears wil) 
rank low so far as the germinating 
power goes, It is early now, and 
there is plenty of time to test this 
corn, This ought to be a good corn 
year all areund.. The supply on hand 
is not excessively large. Corn com- 
mands a good price, and every corn 
grower ought to do his level best tu 
the best corn crop he ever 
raised this coming year. The first 
step in the way of accomplishing this 
is to be sure about the seed corn. 
Now is the time to find out about 
that.—[C. W. B, 








More Dairy Experiences 

W. C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA 
Noting John Gilkerson’s articie in 
American- Agriculturist, I am moved 
to give-the experience gained on 
Brookside farm. We are feeding 10 
cows, three of which are heifers and 
one a stripper. They make 60 pounds 
of butter a week and furnish enough 
milk to make an equivalent of 2% 
pounds more. The feed is corn fod- 
der, silage and bran—a simple and in- 


complete ration, no doubt. But to 
strike a balance: Bran 5.5 pounds 
at $1.50, or $8.19; silage, 21 pounds at 


141% cents, or $3.04; fodder, 70 sheaves 
at 7 cents, or $4.90, a total of $16.13. 
To meet this we sell 62.5 pounds of 
butter at 37 cents, or $23.12 11.6 pounds 
of skim milk at 20 cents, or $2.32, 
making a total of $25.44, leaving a 
profit of $9.31. 

I have fixed the value of skim milk 
at a larger figure “than its actual 
worth. The price of butter is 4 cents 
lower than we received before the 
boycott. The labor involved is bal- 
anced against some very rich manure 
which is rapidly improving the pro- 
duction of our land. Our market may 
not be quite as good as Mr Gilkerson’s 





but we seem to have other conditions | 


that place the balance on the right 
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Notable $1500 Orpington Bird from Connecticut 


Pictured is the famous Joe-Pye Orpington bird with a price of $1500 


on his head. 


the entire country, having won that honor 
The latter year he competed against a 
He is a deep-bodied bird of true Or- 


1909, in 1910, and again in 1911. 
magnificent string of 176 Buffs. 


pington type, and one even shade of Golden Buff. 
At Boston this bird readily won first on shape and 


pounds, 


-Not only is he a champion New Yorker, but a champion of 


in Madison Square Garden in 


His 


is ..32 


color 


weight 


specials, and was a feature of the show... This bird, has made the Joe- 


famous. 4 


~ 22 * 


Pye farm of Connecticut 
. Lhe as “ 


he wy ~¢ at CHES? “ raze 












IT Tha Vian 
FOR OUR BIC 1912 


FREE POULTRY GUIDE 





It’s just off the press—your copy is ready 
waiting. Send a postal forit now and get the big- 
t ae helpful poultry book of the year. And 
t’s FRER. 244 pages of timely, practical value 
—of money- -making, labor-seving hints and sug- 
tions, ead the heidings of eight special chapters— 
he a Nay any ee ny tener 
I—How to Get Twice as Many 
Number of Hens,_il-—The 200- Bar 
to Produce Her. Tli—Large 81 
Well as Lots of them. [V—Mating Pp Feeding ot Fe of Fowis 
to Get Fertile Eggs. V—Selection and Care o! 
Buccessf t=) Hatching. Vi—Proper Care of roe hae | 
Chicks With Least Amount of Work. VII—How to Rrood 
Chicks Properly at the Lowest Cost. VIIl—Premium- 
Price Tabie Poultry and How to Produce it. 
This gives you some icea of the practical value of our 
“Poultry Growers’ Guide For 1912." 1t also deseribes fully 


pro 
Eges from the Same 
ne er ayy ae yf 


CYPHERS otrédsus 
AND BROOD 
Tells why they are the machines forthe enterprise 
earnest poultry maa and woman, whether in the business 


on « large or smal! scale. The Cyphers ie the World's 
istare mach ine— 


Standard Hatcher—the genuine non-mo 

fireproof, insurable, guarant 

Read in our new book also about Cyphers 
Servicee—our new co-operative plan with our =_ 
insuring their success tn all departments of the 
n meet movers prensa. rn 
ow we stand behind our cus- 
tomers—the and care to 
| which we go to help them succeed, 
~ you are interested in poultry 
— from any standpoint— 
‘or free copy today. 












Co., 32 
Buffalo, N. ¥., New York City, Chicago, IIL, 
® Boston, Mase. Kansas City, Mo. Oakland,Cab 








Johnson Has a Book 
All Ready To Mail To You 


Why not send posta! card to Johnson, the Ine 
cubator Man of Clay Center, Neb., and get acopy 
of the latest issue of his wonderful incubator cate 
alog. Itis different from all other poultry books 
it is writtea by Johason himself, who has had 















7 years expevience in manutacturing more incu- 
bators than any other $ makers in the world — 
325,000 already sold and inthe hands of successful 
users, Johnson writes the book himself—it 
is bigger than the ordinary bock—out 
of the ordinary. Has 300 photo. 

graphs, together with valuable information 
for the p< y raiser, Johnson knows 
how to makea machine that everybody 
can havea big success with—that ac- 
counts for his tremendous sales of 


Od T 
Let Johnson's 
325,000 = satisfied 
customers be the 
guide to your suc- 
cess—write for his 
bock—let him teil 
you how much less 
than$10 he willeed 
an Old Trusty. 









































This Month Jim Rohan’s 
POULTRY BULLETIN 
telle the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
money raising chickens. Get it. 

end your name on a postal. 
Get the real World’s Champion- 
ship Facts from Jim Rohan, 
» Belle City Incubator Co. 


55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 
Sesntocncwseh vee nate 


reery, self-regulating. 
Best labchick bot-wa 


at any price 


Ja Ane oe wrrite for book oday 
or send price now and save time, 


Belle City lacubater Company, Box 117 


FREE 





SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry Lessons 


SEND A POS’ 
book PREE and also bi 
SUCCESSFUL Poultry Leesens ¢i 
buyers of 


Successful "Skoonens” 

Beart right for biggest profits. 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 194 Second St. , Des Rolnes,lsy 

+ 

with knowl 


Farmers Sons Wa pts bevel 


tock Sad Site education to wort t0 on Scns GOO. Sie 
with 


iteady 
Hable, Braach othces of the association are being established 
im each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars, The Vete 
Grinery & Association, Dept. 22, Lenden, 











NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS 


Eggs, £5.50 per 10; 85 per. W. F. FRANELIN, Danville, Ind, 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. BR. TAFT. 
A complete treatise on greenhouse structures an@ 
arrangements of the various forms and sty’s of 





plant houses, for professional florists as weil as 
amateurs. Al! the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and most 


of heating avd ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are devoted 
to houses used for the groving of ome kind of 
plants exclusively. The construction of hotbeds and 
frames receives appropriafe attention. Over 100 
excellent illustrations. 21Q pages. 5x7 imches. Cloth 


$1.90 
Greenhouse Management 

BY L. BR. TAFT, 

This book forms an almost indi D 
fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.” S@ 
minute and practical are the various systeme and 
methods of growing and forcing roses, . are 
nations and all the most important florists’ plants, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by 
work and the fol of 


successful methods 
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a careful study of this 
fits teachings, ggg is Fea any } ~ womecee 
trated. 382 cuaned oasebenen 
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Manure Spreader 
Never Clogs 


Don’t be pestered and made out 
of sorts by having a spreader that 


ESS You don’t have to. Get one 
reads wider, evener, car- 
r load and hasascoreof 

Newd 


+ te antriy ane 


telling all about the 24 points of superior- 
ity, and on nostou ts of the 4 og — —¥ 


here 
the New {dea put other spreaders or on the 
scrap heap. Don’t think of bu until 
you know about the t is 
always ready to give atest ofits pF 


today 
and get the facts. 


New Idea Spreader Co. 





ou_any one of our 44 year 
D ere City Feed Milis _ t 
miji is = ae “f satisfactory . 


Quaker City ——— Mills 


make and sa’ Talleiade of gall ert for grinding corn 
<—er and a kinds grail grain Seon pegeentel’ a mained 
table meai, S x ont. po =a CORK. @ — medium 





. describes and illustrate 
the different styles and 
will help you pick out the 
very saw you need. As we 
manufacture an extensive 
line of saws, you cannot 
choose without this book- 
let. Write now. 
APPLETON | 
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THE 


WIDENED VISION 


NEW YORK TO BUENOS AIRES-—IV | 


A Sea Voyage in Sight of Land—An Island Paradise and an Island 
Inferno—The Harbor of Rio—A Great River—Buenos 
Aires Is Reached at Last~By B. W. Snow 


[Concluding Number. ] 


From Southampton to Buenos Aires, 
a sea voyage of more than 6000 miles, 
for one-half the distance you are not 
out of sight of land. It is not until 
leaving Lisbon and. passing out the 
mouth of the broad river Tagus you 
really seem to enter upon the ocean 
stage of the journey. Even then at no 
time are you longer than four days 
out of sight of land, because of the is- 
lands that lie alongside of this high- 
way. Two days out we pick up the 
magnificent peak of Teneriffe, one of 
the highest mountains in the world, 
if we measure from-the bottom of the 
sea, The peak runs up into the clouds, 
rising almost precipitously from the 
ocean, while beneath tne water it 
drops away in an almost direct descent 
of fully a mile. The island is simply 
the top of a tremendous mountain 
mass thrust up from thé bed of the 
sea, clothed with the most luxuriant 
growth of semitropical vegetation and 
one of nature’s spots of earthly par- 
adise. 

Two days later we pick up another 
island mass that nature by contrast 
seems to have intended as an inferno. 
The island of St Vincent, likewise the 
extreme top of a tremendous range of 
submerged mountains, is simply one 
enormous mass of jagged rock rising 
etraight out of the sea, without natu- 
rally a single living thing, animal or 
vegetable, without even a trace of soil 
or a drop of water, just a wall of vol- 
eanic rock, a welter of colors shim- 
mering under a blezing sun in a cloud- 
less sky. Yet men live here. In fact, 
it is one of the important island ports 
of the world. It holds the only deep 
and land-protected harbor between 
the African and the South American 
coast, and by necessity is a coaling 
point for all the fl€é&ts engaged in the 
South African and South American 
trade, Great deposits are kept filled 
with English coal and never a day 
passes that same steamer is not here 
refilling her bunkers, It fs also a cable 
station for the lines leading to three 
continents, and this and the coal busi- 
ness support a fair sized town, whose 
permanent residents in the main are 
Portuguese negroes. Water, food, 
everything necessary for the main- 
tenance of life must be brought over 
the sea—even bird-life is entirely ab- 
sent. 

Crossing the Equator 


The next’ four days you will never 
forget, crossing the equator and sail- 
ing through the “doldrums,” that 
strange spot where almost never the 
wind blows or the sun shines, a dead, 
close, hot, steamy atmosphere where 
mere living is an exertion, and your 
fellow voyagers interest you as iittle 
as you do them—and then, glorious 
sight, land ahoy, and the haze on the 
horizon gradually takes shape and 
form and resolves itself into a low, 
white, sandy beachline backed with 
palm masses. It’s Pernambuco, the 
pest’ hole of South America, where 
fever and plague are merely incidents 
in life. 

Now we run south day 
skirting a coast that scarcely 
a trace of human occupation, a dense 
tropical forest to the sea’s edge; call- 
ing at Bahia, where the navel oranges 
come from, and then on again with 
the shore line growing high and moun- 
tainous, but always clothed in the 
dense, rich green of tropical 
growth, until, rounding Cape Trio, a 
gigantic shoulder of rock thrust into 
the ocean, we gradually enter into the 
most magnificent harbor of the 
world. 

South America at Last 

The bay of Rio de Janiero stands in 
a class alone, without rival either for 
utility or for beauty. Large enough to 
shelter all. the vessels that plow the 
ocean, locked in with mountain ranges 
that rise from the water’s edge, 
studded with hundreds of islands of 
rock that are thrust straight up like 
pillars from the bed of the ocean, and 
over all a dense covering of tropical 
pants from ferns to stately feather 
palms, it furnishes a scene of natural 
beauty to which neither pen nor pencil 
can do justice. Rounding one island 
another looms before you, dnd that 
passed still another, but always with 
the deepest water even when you pass 
close enough to toss a biscuit upon the 


after day, 
shows 


} Gliffs; .unti} finally)swinging around the 
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Sugar Loaf, a giant’s thumD of gran- 
ite thrust up 500 feet out of the water, 
so steep that nothing but the birds 
ever put foot upon its top, Rio is be- 
fore you like a painted city upon a 
green velvet drop curtain. Around 
the bay is a narrow stretch of shingle, 
sometimes only a few hundred feet 
wide, and then mountain masses whose 
upper peaks are in the clouds. In this 
erescent Rio rises, terrace above ter- 
race, clinging to the mountain sides 
and almost hidden in the luxuriant 
growth of palms and bananas. 

South again along a shore line at 
first high and clothed in verdure, but 
gradually dropping, we call at Santos, 
a port from which is shipped 75% 
of the coffee of the world, where there 
are miles of modern docks backed by 
great warehouses filled with stored cof- 
fee; 36 hours later steam into Mon- 
tevideo and find ourselves in a rolling 
green flood that announces the second 
largest river in- the world. We have 
entered the Rio de la Plata, a stream 
more than 100@miles wide where it pours 


its discoloring flood into the ocean, a | 


tawny, tossing ocean itself, bearing an 
ocean commerce hundreds of miles in- 
land that marks it for the world’s 
most impostant river in the years to 
come. Touching the grain fields, the 
cattle ranges and the tropical forests 
of all interior South America its pres- 
ent traffic is but the shadow of what 
is to come. 

And now we are in Buenos Aires, 
disputing with Philadelphia for the 
position of third city on the American 
continent, older than Chicago, grow- 
ing faster than any gity in the United 
States, with a commerce second only 
to New York, and. not.yet discovered 
by the people of the United States, 
Sometime we will take a Way off and 
look up ogin southern neighbors. When 
we do we will find the flag of every 
nation except our own floating over 
the shipping in the world’s greatest 
river. It may not be too late—and 
@gain it may. 


Drainage Essential in Some Soils 
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Drainage is important primarily 
because it is the means of creating 
a good sanitary condition of ‘the soil. 
It means eliminating various unfav- 
orable conditions for the roots of 
plants. We are giving a great deal 
of attention to fertilizers, but every 
business man knows that the first 
point in economy is the use of his 
own resources to the best advan- 
tage. If by the lack of drainage we 
are not using that soil in the best 
possible way, if we are not making 
use of the food it contains, if we are 
not making use of the water in the 
soil, if we are not bringing the roots 
in contact with the food supply, if 


we are not working with our nat- | 


ural resources and eliminating the 
necessity of buying fertilizer, then 
we are not realizing the -benefits 
that drainage can bring to us. 
Drainage should enable us _ to 
carry our lands more days in the 
year, use tabor more efliciently, be 
able to till more effectively, make 


plowing operations more simple, and | 
give greater efficiency to fertilizers. | 


To a considerable extent, the de- 
velopment of disease and insect ene- 
mies follows a depressed condition 
of plant growth. The man who is 
in a run-down condition of health is 
a better subject for disease than a 
man who is in good physical health. 
Often, in orchards where the trees 
are weakest in vitality, disease is 
promoted. A good sanitary condi- 
tion of the soil acts as a preventive 
measure and enables the tree to 
withstand-a great many of these 
things. 


Important Factors in Drainage 


One -of the most important 
siderations in drainage is good tile. 
Do not use a soft tile. Use a hard 
burned, impervious tile. The water 
does not enter the tile through the 
walls but through the joints, hence 
the impervious character of the hard 
tile is no objection. 

Special attention should be paid 
to the outlet. This should be clear 
and unobstructed. Since special 
precautions are neceSsary at everv 
outlet-to a tile drain, as few should 
be made as possible. For example 
if the general outlet to a series of 
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Power at Low Cost 
Kerosene as Fuel] 


ERE is Power for you that can al 

lied upon. The Colton Modern Keron, by 

gine ie the most economical, simplest and most 
feria Farm Power Plant yet invented. ty 
6t Valu. 





many new improved patented features are 

able and are not found on any other evgin Pow 

is constant, ced regulated without st< Ppl ‘ gine 
instantly to any overload—io cra iking 


Let this “wonderful engine demonstrate its , 
me to you. Connect it to your water syst en 
ing system, or any other machinery 
doesn’t prove a great money and labor saver. return 
"it #4 a your money back. 
JoMon operates perfectly on kero poone h 1€ Thost 
satis factory an be 
based anywhere at about half the co St of gaso. 
uch safer to handle and eves more power 
‘ion for gation, than gasoline. Gasoline, alcohol’ 
Gstitia Jate, and other fusel oils may also be used . 


Positive Unconditional Guaranty 


Colton is sold under a positive, unqaal 
guarantee togive satisfactory service or wm —o 
Our company has been established 27 years, 
You meed an engine on your farm—so iuvesiigate 


the Colton-the lat 
15 Days’ development i a. 
FREE Trial 


gine building 

Get it on trial and 
compare its s mple, 
compact co! 
tion, superior 
materials an 

rade work: 

fou will se¢ 
ate with less ati 
tion and sh 
more power per 
ing than any « 
_ ever saw. 

or free cneine 
beok at o1 


Arthur Colton Co, 


192Brush St,Detrolt, Mick 

















The Ireland Straight-Line Drag 
Sawing Machine 


caving sig Kllea long Sek 
want for sawing large timber. 
it is simple, durable and the most 


practical straight-line sawing rig on the market. 
We also make circular saw rigs, saw and shingle mills. 
Get our prices on canvas belting, they will surprise you. 
Write for full information and prices. 
IRELAND MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
17 State Street, NORWICH, NEW YORK. 
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New Scientific No. 20 Mill 


Heavy steel legs and steel 
ey r. Most efficient 
strongest small 
ower mill ever built. 
fill ind cob corn 
shelled corn, oats an 
all other smal! grains to 
any desired grade, from 
hominy feed to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 


i with fi) wheel, 
bon petted stee shaft, 
rust ball be aring 
rs fae. high carbon 
ndin, ates. 

aineg eis os eth 

ni with each mi 
A Senuiin Sa y locality We stand back of 
every claim we make for it. Welte for descriptive catalog 


THE BAVER BROS. CO., Bor 401 Springfield, 


‘Earn $10 a Days 


mirest works Tou c lath, ts, me. x... 
comzact works ou can Prt more and cut 


Hertaler ink Saw 


Absointely cheapest and best saw made. Guar 
@ateed 1 year. Our $10,000 bond protects you. 
Sold at factory prices—§10 and up. 

Save midd emani’é rofit. Opet- 

ates easier than other saws be 





Snakes the saw. a) 
gaw to which ripping 
hisane be added. Mone 
refunded and freight pai 
both ways if unsatisfactory. 
Send for catalogue. 





HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 6, Belleville, Pa. 
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drains is an open ditch, it is better 
to have one outlet than several. 

All lines of tile should run with 
the greatest slope. The fall should 
be as great as the conditions will 
permit. It is very desirable to have 
a fall of at least 4 inches to the 100 
feet, but drains have operated well 
with a much less fall, even as small 
as 1 inch in 100 feet. : 

_The size of the tile depends on the 
yolume of water to be handled, and 
the grade. Where the fall is less 
than 1 foot in 100 feet, no tiles 
smaller than 3-inch should be used. 
The roots of trees and other plants 
may sometimes enter and fill up tile 
drains. This difficulty is due less to 
the depth of the tile than to the 
character of the flow of the water in 
the tile. If the tile carries only the 
excess of water during wet periods, 
there will be very little tendency 
for the roots to enter. But if it 
earries water from a spring which 
fows in dry weather, this flow of 
moisture will keep the adjacent soil 
moist and will attract the roots and 
may lead to their developing in the 
tiles. 





Varying Effects of Fertilizers 

Extensive German experiments with 
nitrogenous fertilizers included tests 
of sodium, potassium and calcium ni- 
trates, ammonium sulphates, lime, or- 
ganic compounds and green manures. 
The losses of nitrogen with top- 
dressings of ammonium sulphates and 
calcium nitrate was also studied. The 
soils used in these experiments were 
of two kinds. One had 90% sand and 
10% clay, and the other 50% sand 
and 50% clay. The crops included 
rye, oats and potatoes for the or- 
ganic fertilizers, clover, peas, beans 
and vetches for the green manure. 
The effect of sodium nitrate was most 
Pronounced, The ammonium §sul- 
Phate compared with the sodium. ni- 
trate had an efficiency of about 93%, 
but as a source of nitrogen only 89%. 
With potatoes the ammonium sul- 
phate was as effective as the sodium 
nitrate. Calcium nitrate had about 
%6% the general effectiveness of so- 
dium nitrate. This. effect was most 
Pronounced with potatoes. 

Organic fertilizers were much less 
effective. Animal guano was 67% as 
effective as sodium nitrate, fish meal 
3%, meat meal 71%, dried bone 56%, 
&sround horn 55% and ground leather 
15%. The sandy soils poor in lime 
showed no loss of nitrogen when either 
ammonium sulphate or limé nitrogen 
was applied as a top-dressing. The 
Soils rich in lime, however, showed 
considerable -loss of nitrogen when 
ammonium sulphate was applied, but 
almost no loss when lime nitrogen 
Was applied. Green manure was 
more effective than was peas, beans 
or vetch, especially on closely com- 
Pacted soils, because the clover was 
more readily decomposed. The ef- 
fect of the clover, however, was not 
£0 pronounced on sandy soils, 40% of 
the nitrogen of the clover being as- 
similated in clay soil compared with 
; /o in sandy soil. Nitrogen of peas, 
eans an@ yetch was assimilated at 
the rate of 36% in clay soil and 38% 
in sandy soil, 
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Better Agricultural Fairs 


This is to advise that the bold stand 
of the American = “ee against 
the free pass curse in state and county 
fairs has been a great help to Ohio. The 
American Agriculturist was the first to 
champion this cause last year and has 
done much to make this reform popular. 
I have just received answers from nearly 
all leading agricultural journals in 
which they advise support of our policy 
in doing away with this curse. Your in- 
terest and kindness appreciated, Thanks, 
health, success.—{A. P. Sandles, Secre- 
tary Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 





Improvement in fairs has been 
quite -marked of late years, taking 
the country as a whole. Objection- 


able sideshows, liquor selling, lottery 
games, illicit attractions, etc, have 
been eliminated at all progressive 
fairs. There is a general desire ‘to 
have the fair grounds and buildings 


better equipped, to sustain more bus- 


inesslike management, and to insure 
greater comforts for visite. in the 
way of drinking water, sanitaries, etc. 
More and better exhibits are sought 
for, especially those that arouse in- 
terest by actually doing things, such 
as machinery in operation, milking 
machines in use, moving pictures, 
lectures illustrated by actual demon- 
strations, practical cooking schools in 
the household department. 

The foregoing and other improve- 
ments are still needed at some fairs. 
Yet ideas or methods which succeed 
in some localities may not do so well 
in others. Each fair should work out 
what is best for itself under its own 
conditions. Some societies are work- 
ing toward some or all of the follow- 
ng: 

1. No free passes to any persons, 
male or female. Editors, correspond- 
ents, employees, exhibitors or those 
who perform any kind of specific 
service for the fair or society, should 
have a special form of ticket in rec- 
ognition thereof. Free admission of 
children, old soldiers or other special 
features are not interfered with by 
this’ rule. 

2. Each exhibitor, whether of im- 
plements, machines, publications, ap- 
paratus, supplies or any form of mer- 
chandise for sale, should buy ‘his space 
and pay for it cash in advance. 

8. Each dollar paid for space 
should carry with it a certain allow- 
ance toward the exhibitor’s admission, 
this to be so safeguarded as to pre- 
vent abuse. 

4, Every reasonable facility should 
be offered for the encouragement of 
exhibitors to assist in making their 
displays, exhibits, methods, etc, so at- 
tractive as to arouse the greatest 
amount of interest, bring the largest 
possible attendance, and thus accom- 
plish the most benefit. 

5. Interesting and amusing side- 
shows, hawkers crying out~ their 
wares, agents selling their goods or 
calling attention to special exhibits— 
anything and everything of this char- 
acter that will add to the enthusiasm, 
arouse the interest, wake up the in- 
tellect, and make for fun, pleasure, 
instruction and a good time, should 
not only be permitted but encouraged, 
so long as it does not go too far or 
become a nuisance. Most of us who 
go to the fair want to see some ex- 
citement and have some experience 
different from our usual daily life, 
as well as benefitting by sober study 
and close observation of the live 
stock, implements, machinery, crops, 
household goods, etc, which appeal to 
our special business. 

6, But no lottery, gambling or 
liquor selling should be permitted. 

7. Let us ‘have better equipment, 
more businesslike management, better 
exhibits, every possible inducement to 
exhibitors, greater comforts for visi- 
tors, more features that teach by do- 
ing. 

Area for Poultry—The farm is the 
ideal place for poultry; :*enty of 
room for exercise, plenty of bugs and 
worms, the choicest of foods and pure 
air. But when it eomes to poultry 
houses the farm is not always ideal. 
Lack of cleanliness and spraying of 
perches causes many a flock to be 
unprofitable. I always feel a flock in 
danger in winter when crowded. On 
the farm fowls of all sorts go into 
the poultry house together. Turkeys, 
ducks and geese, chickens, young and 
old, all congregate. Crowded in too 
little. floor space, the air becomes filled 
with steam that freezes on the win- 
dows, and we have roup, that curse of 
winter. An old barn with a tight 
roof is an excellent place for fowls, 
because of the large floor space. This 
is the kind of place I prefer for fowls. 
It has always paid me to keep the 
fowls clean and contented.—[Mrs B. 
M. Kies, Hilisdale County, Mich. 








The quickest growing tree for @ 
shelter belt is the willow. 





Pleasure always . knocks tlouder 


CAVMSEaUAR eS i 
LOOKING AFTER FARMERS’ INTERESTS . 


This Beats Plastering—Costs Less 


ric Wall Board is ready at once for paper, paint 


ing proof against cold, wind, dampness, rats or 
other vermin. Rats positively cannot go through 
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Applying Wall Board to Studding Applying Wall Board to Ceiling 





.. Send for Free Book and Big Free Sample of Bishopric Wall Board. The No-Warping, Ne 
Bishopric Well Board. Comes to youin sheets Sw No- Cracking Wail Board. Bishoprie 
4x4 feet, all ready to nail on studs. Anyman who Wall Board ts toughened asphalt mastic in whicd 
ee ave nails can put on Bishopric Wall kiln-dried dressed lath are inbedded. | It is surfaced 

oard. strong, well- 

Build right BISHOPRIC sized cardboard. 
through the B — is me oer 
winter and A I i OAR kes Wall Board 
Esaees rd, 4 ee 
house. Bishop- Better Than Pilaster—Costs Far Less to Put On rie Wall Board 





or burlap. Makes handsomest walls, ceilings are feet. $6.40 per crate of 16 sheets, 256 square 
and partitions in residences or cott s. Ceil feet, F.0O. B. Cincinnati. Write for our Beok 
attic or cellar. Make any room in any farm build- noes ane Hoge Trias. “a we ve 


Construction. Send 6 conts 
of wrapping, mailing, etc. 
you a Free sample of Bishopric Mastic Wall Board, 


c 8 
ts the only wall board made with lath. Price $2.50 per 190 * 


ps 
With the Book we will send 













Finest Tools—Largest Crops 

Other things equal, the farmer or gardener who works 
the ground with the latest improved, most scientific imple- 
ments will easily beat out the man who doesn’t. Work with tools 


ee PI t J 
No. 81| Planet Jr Horse Hoe, Cultivator, and Hiller Combined is our 
latest, best tool of the kind. Thorough work in rows up to 4 feet apart. Strong; 
fully guaranteed. 
n Planet Jr Double Wheel Disc Hoe, Cultivator and 


_— Plow is new; popular especially with peat workers. Carries 


Af new-design prong teeth. 3 discs on each side; steel frame. Works 2 
j acres a day better than several men with hand hoes. 


Every farmer and qprdener, should have its valuable hints 4 
. to right cultivation. You can’t afford to miss it! y 

AS d postal for it today! 

= ~ .S LAllen & Co 


Box 1107E 
Philedeiphia Pa 












A 64-page illustrated 
farm and garden book! 
























Free From Trust, Combine or Merger 


To the users of Le Roy Walking Piows, it is not 
necessary to buy expensive space to urge the trial of 
Le Roy Riding Piows. Thicy know and tell their 
friends what we claim and guarantee the 
Le Roy Plows are easier draft and do 
better work than others. The main arch on 
Le Roy Sulkies is a steel beam, others use 
a casting. Le Roy frame is all steel. The 
weight of your foot will operate our 
foot trip” and the team does all the work and 
performs it easy. 

boy can do the work of an expen- 

sive man and come in fresh from a big 

day’s work. Either chill or stee! bottom 

plows supplied. Avoid the expensive and 

troublesome dead furrow by using 

Two-way Sulky Plows. A 

call on your home dealer or a line from 

you will secure additional and interesting 
information. 


LE ROY PLOW CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 
(This Company is independent of any Trust, Combine or Merger) 
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You'll soon see the reason for 
—"Galloway has no fone “Gallowa ‘s pretty near broke’’—Gulloway’s 5 
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different ‘on the market, 

nes on e 

way, and I ain very well entioied with it. I bave sa at 
$100.09 on it. 


quick for Engine Ca and special prices. 
etspunnd my Sno toe Genet Line etsiegn Avecne 


WM, GALLOWAY, President 
THE WM. GALLOWAY C8,, .635 A J Galloway Station, 


funny things that dealers say of Gallowa: 
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ite for ia packet. 
Big Money tw Oats and How to Grow Them.” 
Galloway Gtation - WA s1OWA 


“CASH TALKS” Tziso" 


The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 
Serune FERTILIZER MATERIALS *oA nome 


| sine complete Fertilizers. for general purposes, 
Special Mixtures of any grade made upto 
order, under bayer’s sttpervision 


80 Wall Sirect, New York "Phone 3958 John 
CROWN GRASS SEEDER 


of them all. Works easily ; nothing to get out of order. 
used on windy days. More ana machine. 








f ted Fertiticer aritie ‘Aéiren* " 
Grown Manufacturing Co., Phelps, N. ¥- 


For Reliable Seeds 


Dought direct from the farming community and sold 
direct to the farmer; Medium snd Mammoth Clover, 
and Crneee Clover, Timoth: 


Atte: Blue G ard, Grass, Barley, 
Wiveat snd ail kinds of Seed Gorn aud 
ght prepaid, your railroad station. Write 
for samples and prices. 


N. Wertheimer & Sons, Ligonier, Ind. 


GLOVER “x, FIMOTHY £07872 
and Best 
4 mixed. 








BUSHEL 
a 

one-third Al- 

and 

grass 

of anything you 


be 
2ow and ridiculously cheap. Write before advance. 
AA BERRY SEED CO. Box 566 CLARINDA, IOWA. 


PLANTS 15 VARIETIES. 


Our compiecte catalog lists 
-and describes in an honest 2 Strawberrics, 
les, Blackberries, ete. Prices lowest on 

‘ous plants, fresh dug to order, true to 

Tite today. A. 6. BLOUNT, Box 120, HASTINGS,N.Y. 
OAT = fon. ate 
best varieties. Samples free. SED 

CORN: inp. eave Reid's and White 

BURT & 


Cap. Get our Ca alog. THO 1S, Helrose, Ohio 


Potatoes, Disease-proof. Read's Golden- 

fishe, Golden Geen, aod Peachbinw. Nec ee. 

wonders. Sold direct. Write for facts. 

” GA. Read's Exp. Farms, Charlotte, Vi. 


SWEET CLOVER (reais scams 
hay and Prices of seed and Grout how to 
grow it 2. BARTON, Box 98, Fulmouth, Kentucky 


When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“| saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
AL A.”” You will find it will bring you 
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FARM STAPLES 





A. G, M°CALL, OHIO COL OF AGRI 


A test of samples of seed corn col- 
lected from all parts of the state and a 
careful ¢xamtination of the samples at 
the state corn show have revealed the 
very serious condition of the seed corn 
in Ohio. A variation of from 40 to 
100% in vitality was found, with an 
average of about 80% foralithe sam- 
ples represented in the test. The ger- 
mination test is the only safe method 
of detecting all of the weak or dead 
ears. A careful sorting cf the seed 
ears and an examination for molds 
and other fungous diseases and for 
darkened germs will enable one to dis- 
card some ears without resort to the 
germinator, but all others should be 
made to pass the germination test. 


When the Germinator Is Used 


Our germinator is a shallow box 3 
inches deep and provided with notches 
at 2-inch intervals along the edges, 
The germinator is prepared to receive 
the corn by filling the box to_within 1 
inch of the top with moist sand or 
sawdust and marking off the surface 
into squares 2 inches by 2 inches, 
These squares are numbered beginning 
at the upper left-hand corner of the 
box. After the box is prepared the seed 
ears are numbered and spread out in 
regular order on the floor or table. Six 
grains are lifted from each ear, one 
grain being taken from the middie, 
and one from each end on two sides, 
The grains are placed germ. side up in 
the squares corresponding to the num- 
ber on the ear, and forced down to the 
level of the surface of the sand or saw- 
dust, When all of the squares are full 
the surface is covered with an inch of 
the same material already in the box, 
and the squares marked off perma- 
nently by means of a cord stretched 
from the notches in the edge of the 
box, as shown in the accompanying 
cut. Since this test is for the purpose 
of detecting weak ears as well as those 
which fail to germinate, we make the 
test as severe as possible. 

The test box is not kept in a warm 
room all the time, but for a part of 
the period is subjected to a tempera- 
ture similar to that which will prevail 
in the field at planting time. After 
eight or 10 days the germinator is ex- 
amined and a note is made of ail of 
the squares in which the growth has 
not been strong and vigorous. The 
ears, corresponding to these squares 
are discarded and consigned to the 
feed lot. One germination box 20 by 
80 inches will test, at one time, sufli- 
cient corn to plant 12 to 14 acres, and 
the cost will not exceed 25 cents an 
acre. 


Manure Potato Ground Heavily 


JACOB F. HOTTEL, IND, 





I fertilize-my potato ground pretty 
heavily, using stable manure. This is 
put on in the autumn to a depth of 3 
to 4 inches. The ground is then 
Plowed 12 inches deep, and in the 
spring, as soon as it is dry enough for 
working, the potato field is replowed. 
The soil is worked down as fine as 
possible, so that It is in the best me- 
chanical condition. 

T lant my potatoes in rows 3 feet 
apart, the potatoes being 14 to 20 
inches apart in the row. The distance 
in the row depends upon whether the 
variety be large or small so far as 
the growth of the crop is concerned. 
I believe in putting my potato seed 
well down in the furrow, at least 10 
inches deep. 


My potato séed is cut to have three - 


or four eves, and I drop one piece to 
the hill. When the young plants be- 
gin to come through the ground the 
field is harrowed so as to break up 
the crust and destroy any small weeds 
that are appearing. After that the 
potatoes: are cultivated every week 
with a double shovel cultivator, pro- 
vided, of course, the ground is not too 
wet. I continue cultivation until the 
blossom buds appear, being careful 
never to work in the field while dew 
is on the plants. 

IT never hill my potatpes, but use 
level culture, My theory is that when 
a potato plant is well established it 
begins to ‘form new potatoes on the 
roots. Ef dirt is thrown up about the 
vines the new roots will form higher 


up and thus check the development _ 


—— once ewe ee 


of the potatoes which set first. Con- 


sequently, as I always want large po-. 


tatoes, I never hill them, 

When I am growing prize pota- 
toes I thin when about 6 inches high, 
pulling out the weakest plants, and 
leaving only two or three plants to 
the hill. At an exhibition. several 
years ago I entered half a bushel of 
Burbank potatoes, no one of which 
was under 9 inches in length. These 
were raised by the methods described 
above. My favorite varieties are Early 
Six Weeks for the first crop and Bur- 
bank for late.: 





Pays to Conserve Moisture 
G. LIVINGSTONE, OHIO AGRI COL 


The complaint is often made that 
corn will “fire” more readily on fall- 
plowed land than on land plowed 
in the spring. Quite frequently 
this is due to a failure to re- 
establish early in the spring the earth 
mulch which has been settled down 
by the rain and the freezing and 
thawing of winter. [If the soil is left 
in*the settled conditions until just be- 
fore planting the corn, much of the 
moisture absorbed during the winter 
is brought to the surface and is lost by 
evaporation. If the land is cultivated 
early in the spring and this is re- 
peated as often as will be necessary 
to keep an earth mulch on the surface, 
very little moisture will be lost. ~In- 
asmuch’ as one of the reasons for the 
practice of fall or winter plowing is to 
increase the moisture supply that will 
be available to the corn during the 
growing season, it would seem waste- 
ful to permit this moisture to escape, 
when much of it could be retained by 
frequent cultivation With the harrow 
or other implements during the spring. 

Land turned over by the plow and 
then allowed to remain in that condi- 
tion for any length of time will rap- 
idly lose moisture. After a time the 
furrow slice will become dried out. 
Soil in this condition not only requires 
& longer time and more work to pre- 
pare a desirable seed bed, but also a 
eonsiderabie amount of moisture has 
been lost, which if retained until sum- 
mer might mean several bushels more 
of corn per acre. The soil should be 
handled in such a-way as to retain as 
much of the moisture as possible. 

In most cases following the plow 
with the harrow will establish an earth 
mulch and retain the moisture. If a 
roller is used in the preparation of the 
seed bed it should be followed imme- 
diately with the harrow. Rolling packs 
the soil, re-establishes capillarity, and 
as a resuit water is brought up from 
the subsoil and will be lost by evapor- 
ation if capillarity is not broken by 
the harrow. 


How to Fertilize Apples—I_ fre- 
quently use one-half ton of fertilizer 
to the acre on my apple orchard and 
ocasionally apply a good coat of barn- 
yard manure, and lime, and all the 
wood ashes I can get. [I have found 
that the more liberally I feed my trees, 
the better they pay me. Trees that 
are starving certainly do not pay. 
When trees are once planted, I believe 
in putting enough on them to keep 
them growing and to bring them into 
profit as soon as possible. In applying 
fertilizer, I think it a good plan to 
driii over the whole ground, especially 
with large trees. Even on the small 
ones I would not apply the fertilizer 
close to the base of the tree ~“beeause 
the feeding roots are as far out as the 
branches extend.—[John H. Barclay, 
Middlesex County, N J. 





If I were to get my choice of two 
things for my farm today, fertilizer 
or land drained, I would take the 
drain. We cannot afford longer to 
maintain poor, wet farms. With thor- 


ough drainage I have succeeced in, 


growing 16 acres of the finest alfalfa 
to-be found almost anywhere. This is 
the expressed opinion of alfalfa ex- 
perts, who have visited my farm sev- 
eral times the past summer. To grow 
this king of all forage crops, I first 
drained- thoroughly, applied three 
tons of the best lime, 40 tons of ma- 
nure, 500- pounds of fertilizer and 300 
pounds inoculated soil per acre, fin- 
ished up with 30 pounds of seed, 
topped by complete suecess, The key- 
note of this was thorough drainage, 
together with plenty of good lime, 
and an abundance of barnyard ma- 
-nure, These three factors, coupled 
with thorough tillage, will raise any- 
thing, that can be grown in or near 
our latitude.—{J. D. F. 8. Findley, 
Orange County, N Y. 


Next Week Our Garden Annual 


American Agriculturist 


FARMERS— 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
SELLING “NIT RAGIN” 
IN SPARE TIME 


You ean easity sell an asticleyou'l! be glad to | 
and use on your own jand. Your soa can se! 
Anyone interested in farming cae sell it Ww 


umes—testores worn-out land. wt 
and use “Niteagin”’ make $20.00 to $30.00 o: 
$2.00 they invest. That is why they buy quickly 
that is why you can make bigmoney. “ 
method endorsed by agricuttural ex- 

pests and soil authorities all over the 

world, Write at once for liberal 
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‘World ever for extreme eatliness. >. 
of she Rural Bew Verner [7 
gives to Guizer’s Evriicst Potato the as-&! 
tonishing yield of 404 bushels per acre! 


Composed of four rare eartiest and one 
Mater sort, seperatciy packed, full weighs 
per obi, only $4.00. Catalog tells! 
\ For 16 Cents. 
fe 30,000 kernels of spiendid Lettuce, Radish, (\<"4 
fe Tomato, Cabbage, Turnip, Onion, Celery, 
ig Parsley, Carrot, Melon and Flower Seeds 
jm preducing bushels of vegetables and 4 
if flowers for 16c postpaid. 
and farm seed cata- 
Jogue free for the asking. 


John A. Salzer Seed Co., 
141 So. Sth &t., La Crosse, Wi! 








This is a high-grade tool for the high-grade farier. 
seed when you're ready. Never inind 


Sow,gour 3 
thewind. isfaction guaranteed or your mone) |)ack 
f your dealer does not handle the STAR, write to 
STAR SEEDER CO., Box A, Shortsville, N.Y. 


HAY! HAY! HAY! 


Kansas City, World’s Largest Hay Market 


Carlisle Commission Company 


Largest hay handijers in any market. Alfalfa weal 
also. Buy anywhere. Sell everywhere. Try us. 


Rooms 746-749, Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 











Established 1839 Kansas City, Me. 
Trees and Plants 


RESH DUG Seemann 


10 Grape Vines Worth $1.00 for 75c. 
2 Worden, 2 Concord, 1 Campbell Ea. Black, 
2 Niagara, 1 Chas. A. Green White, 1 Bright- 
on, ware Red. All 2 yr. vines for 75c. 
Send @ list of your wants for wholesale 
prices. Also FREE trated catalogue. 
WELLS’ WHOLESALE NURSERI 
F. W. Wells, Prop., Box 36, Dansville, N. Y. 











SMALL FRUITS 


I grow Strawberry, Raspberry, Blact- 
vin Shrubbery, Pri om 
Grape Vines wet, otc, 
My PREE Osealogve telis the truth 
about sn: prices quoted are 
tutr for geod stock, tree to meme. Write 
metoday. w ¥. ALLEN, 


18 Market Street, Salisbury, Kd, 





WEEDLESS FIELD SEED 


to furnish our customers. 
Al 
6. M. SCOTT & SON, 20 MAIN ST., MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


ON . SE OF THE HIGHEST 
$1.16, Yetl 





J GERMINATION 
Yellow Danvers, $1.16, Yellow Globe Danvers, #!.> 
South, ¥ellow Globe, $1.50, Ohio Yellow Glove, 
aw a ah te eye af parent =—* 8).46, 
ethersfeid, 2 r ta . 
ONION SETS Me Tency Yellow, Pez, White, 
Write for Seed Catalog and Free trial pkt. of New 
Enkbulven @lory Cabbage. ‘ 
J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman, 
110 Main Street, Chester, New Jersey 





Pirst-ciass stock, 2 yrs. old, worth @.(0, 
1 Baldwin, 1 Northern 8; i Bartictt, ! 
ee ror. ! Fortervem, mtmorency,. 

Early mon erry. 

Lentard 1 German Prana ‘ 

: ince—ali for 94. cents. Write 
for free jog and other offers. 

L. W. HALL & 00., Eetablished 1879 
920 Cubler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y 


HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


By. HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for © 
gagged This -book describes the how rater 
an eref jon 
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kinds of ventilators, and most of them 
possess merit, We use one on our 
sheds which is cheap and easily con- 
structed. We cut a hole about 6 or 
8 inches wide the length of the ridge 
of the shed, or in some instances the 


TOBACCO 
opening extends only about two-thirds 


Curing Primed Cigar Leaf 
- the length of the shed. We nail on 


ing tobacco under cloth erect- to the rafters sticks 8 inches thick 
poles and wires ro @ tent is and 12 inches long. These are bev- 
a to shelter the plants has be- eled at one end and joined exactly 
popular. in ConnectiCut and like the rafters. On top of these 3- 
ichusetts. This method is ap- by-12-inch strips is nailed a board 1 








in the near future. The past ple ventilation for the shed. These 
ears growers have made hand- ventilators, of course, we do not close. 
profits, but like all tobacco cul- In firing the shed we place fires 
it is hazardous, and the grower four to a bent of 16 feet by 30 feet 
be thoroughly conversant with wide. Charcoal is placed on the 
hases of its culture, ground without digging a hole, as is 


is no small work to prepare the sometimes the custom. About one- 


1d, plant, cultivate, care for and fourth of a bushel is used to start a 
st 68 acres of Cuban tobacco fire. Then we place over the fire a 


under cloth. In 1911 Clark Brothers of strip of sheet iron pointed at one 
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Charcoal Burning Brings in Money 


Wwe 


29.4 
deXd 


apart 
beli« 


which 


days 
cha! 
We 
two 
the 1 
the 
ficier 
burr 
arrive 
heer 
shed 
much 
bacr 
burne 
Cla 
tic 
lem. 


ionock, Ct, successfully grew that end, so that the top of the iron is 


nt and obtained splendid results, about a foot above the fire. The fire 
financially and in the product is burned two nights and one day, 
sold. which usually dries the tobacco so 
crop was grown on unusually it cures very quickly. 

tobacco soil, with liberal appli- Should a dam, period occur-after 


ns of New York horse- manure, the tobacco has been once fired, a 


1ercial fertilizer and cottonseed few charcoal fires in a shed will dry 
The potash was obtained from it out within a few hours. If the 


ommercial ash. The yield was tobacco is two-thirds cured by the 


ted at about 1400 pounds of time a damp period arrives, it is not 
i tobacco to the acre. A portion’ necessary to refire the shed. One 
erop already sold was pur- point which should be emphasized is 
at 80 to 90 cents per. pound that plenty of charcoal should be 
bundle. used. It is easy to improve the cure 
oY KG ‘ of the tobacco by the use of charcoal 
Drawbacks to Shaded Tobacco and also to escape pole sweat. This 
of the most serious problems advice, of course, is fer primed to- 
nection with the producing of bacco. If a shed of cut tobacco is to 
tobacco, say Clark Brothers, be fired, the heat should be applied 


t of securing enough help. Last twice as long. 

g we had just gotten to work The amount of’ charcoal which it 

the employees struck for higher takes to fire a ton of tobacco varies 
We had about 40 men. Of considerably. It depends largely upon 
we had to meet their de- conditions, but it is a safe rule to go 


s, after letting the ringleaders by to lay in 100 bushels of charcoal 
Ve had to pay $10 per week for to the acre. Last season we burned 
bad and indifferent labor. To over 3000 bushels of charcoal in firing 
zirls who worked during har- 68 acres of shade-grown, and did not 
g we paid 33 1-3 cents for string- have enough. This year we shall buy 
bundle of 50 laths. If the girls 5000 bushels. 





not earn $1.50 to $2.50 per day 2 

would not work. The result I wish to congratulate American 
e were begging girls all over Agriculturist most heartily on its 
suntry to come and work for financial movement. Thus far the at- 


tention of those who are endeavor- 
ing to help the farmer has been cen- 
tered almost entirely on improving 
built two sheds the past season farm practice. In the future attention 
feet, with tiers 5 feet 4 inches is going to be given largely to prob- 
an@ posts 16 feet distant. We lems relating to farm management 
> in building small sheds, ones and rural economics, either oné. of 
can be filled in four or five which can do the farmer very much 
and then be easily fired with more good than the studies regarding 
oal. farm practice have been able to do. 
burn charcoal fires generally Certainly, the rural people of this 


nights and one day, as soon aS county will support.you in carrying 


obaeco is put in the sheds. If forward your farsighted and sensible 


tobaeco does not wilt down suf- policy.—[L. H. Goddard, Wayne’ 
tly by that time, the fires are County, O. 

ed longer. Ifa very damp period —_——_—_——_ 

-s soon after-the tobacco -has Raw Phosphates, that is, finely 


fired, they believe in firing the ground phosphate rock not cut or dis- 
again. /The second process is .solved with sulphuric acid, is not 
shorter than the first, as to- much -used in France. The thrifty 


) usually dries after the fires are French farmers insist on using only 


d two or three hours. the highest grade acid phosphate or 
rk Brothers are  enthusias- SUuperphosphates. 


concerning the ventilation prob- 


In short, they said: We Next Week Our Garden Annual 
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Stringing Tobacco Leaves in a Modern Barn 


Priming or picking tobacco is becoming more ponular each year, and 
res a large humber of people each season for a few weeks early in 
autumn. As shown by the above illustration, taken on Clark Brothers’ 


ponnectient farm, women and girls do most of the work. Each leaf is 
ndled separately and is strung on cord. When about 20 leaves have been 


ung on one cord the string is tied to a lath and hung up to cure, 


seinhsibiibiate —- — 


believe. there are a good - many 














The Mapes 


Complete and Special 
Crop Manures 


The Standard for Generations 
1905—Potatoes—1911 


Seven consecutive 


ears first prizes on potatoes 
Queens-Nassau 


ounties Agricultural Society 


First premium on Potatoes, 7th consecutive year 
Oueens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society, 1971. 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I.—Best sample Delaware 
late, half bushel potatoes. Had only seven articles 
shown and took six first premiums. 

First prize on Potatoes Sth consecutive year Queens- 
Nassau Counties Agricultural Society, 1910. Basket of 
early potatoes grown by R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I. 


Five First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau 
Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1909. Richard C. 
Colyer, Woodbury, L. 1.—Carmen No. 3,Green Moun- 
tain, Rural New Yorker, Sir Walter Raleigh, best 
bushel Green Mountain. 

Two First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau 
Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1908. R. C. Col- 
yer, Woodbury, L. I.—The two varieties of potato, Car- 
men’ No. 1 and Sir Walter Raleigh, that took first pre- 
miums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall were 
grown with Mapes Fertilizers. 

Three First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau 
Counties Agricultural Society Pair, 1907. R. C. Colyer, 
Woodbury, L. I.—The three varieties of potatoes, 
Green Mountain, Carmen No. 1, ‘and Carmen No. 3, 
that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties 
Fair this fall were grown with Mapes Fertilizers. 
Three First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau 
Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1900. R. C. Colyer, 
Woodbury, L. I., reports, November 27, 1906.-—““The 
three varieties of potatoes, Green Mountain, Carmen 
No. 3, and Sir Walter Raleigh, I sent you, took the first 
premium at the Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall; 
were grown from your fertilizer. We grew about 300 
bushels per acre. Sprayed the vines six times with Bor- 
deaux Mixture.” 


First Prize Crop for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties 
Agricultural Society Fair, 1905. Extract from letter of 
Grower, Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I., Novem- 
ber 15, 1905.—‘‘We planted our potatoes on clover sod. 
Manure spread on half of patch with 700 pounds of 
Mapes Potato Fertilizer, and on the rest we used a half 
ton Mapes Potato Manure alone. We did not see any 
difference. - Yield was great, fully 300 bushels per acre. 
Sprayéd the patch seven times with Bordeaux Mix- 
ture.” 

New book, 1912, entitled “A Full Review of Chem- 
icals and Clover,” by Herbert W. Collingwood, Editor 
of The Rural New-Yorker. We will send a copy to any- 
one interested, together with our descriptive pamphlet. 


The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
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MEADOW AND FOREST 


The Man Behind the Plow 
Wants a Good Fertilizer 


For the land’s sake 


give him B 


Plowing is hard work. 
benefits by using a poor fer 


labor is necessary to get the land ready, it would be 
a pity to have the crop fail to yield its best at harvest 
time through any lack of fertility. 


Forty years of experience, prompt service, the 


best materials, the best fa 


bag of Bowker’s Fertilizer. 
every crop and every pocket book. 


We want agents wherever 
Write today for our prices and 
business for you if you act at on 


Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and calendar. 
We want you to know Bowker’s before you buy your spring 


fertilizer. 
Address, Dep: 


BOWKER nitrinity Pisce, New York 


OWKER’S 


Don’t afterward lose its 
tilizer. Since good hard 


cilities are behind every 
We have a brand to fit 


we ate not now represented. 
terms; this may mean a good 
ce, 


artment B 








Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. A 








H pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN 
pases. which should be read by all who would 


ee, Philadelphia, 


is sufficient for the front of a 
post card. If you will write |} 
your own address plainly on 
the other side we shall be 


EED CATALOG,—an elegant book of 178 


| wiling to Dey & fair price for ‘needs’ of the Burpee-Quality | 





CLARK’S REVERSIBLE 
GUTAWAY BUSH ano BOG 


\aren 7p sign 


use means destruction to bushes, bunch grass, morning 
glories, or any wild plant thatis preventing best cultivation. 
It has eighé 24-inch “Cutaway” cutlery steel disks, which eut a 


for a garden. 
taught us howto build this machine right. Itis de- 





This machine is built especially to subdue newly 
cleared timber land and bogs to a seed-bed fit 
Twenty-five years of experience has 


ed for efficiency, strength, and durability, Its 


strip 5 ft. wide and 9inchesdeep. It will throw the 

soil to or from the center, leaving the land level. 
This tool makes money for the Owner every 

year, and ite lifé is indefinite. = 
Shipping weight, 625 lbs. 
Write today for free booklet 

“Intensive Cultivation.” It 

fully describes our complete 

line of tools for every crop. 


Cutaway Harrow Co. 
851 Main St, 
HIGGANUM, - CONN. 











The Two Fam 
Stark Boo 


“Stark Orchard Planting Book’’ and “‘Condensed Stark Year Book’? 


Two splendid volumes which tell 
the amazing story of modern-day fruit-cul- 
ture. They tell a common-sense though sen- 
sational story of profits made from com- 
mercial and home-orchards. These books 
show just what you can make from a Stark 
Orchard. And they are both free. You may 
use the coupon. 


“Stark Orchard Planting Book”’ 
The Master Book of Master Minds 


Trustworthy information, compiled by our 
og Special Service Department, given 
REE to the whole world! Notacatalog or 
of advertising literature, but a well of 
formation—as the authors say: 
The contents is not the result of our own 
experience alone. It is the collection of the 
ledge and experience of many men. 
Each has spent a large part of his life work- 
ng with trees. Many have had scientific 
training. All are rich in that greatest of all 
knowledge— teal experience.”” It tells the 
real secret of success in orchard planting. 


At Planting Time Most Mistakes Occur! 


‘a a ssentuniie book ee how to 
void failure in fruit growing that is direct! 
due to costly mistakes made when the oan 


—— YOU Might as W 


Two Book Treas- 


ee ures in Your Ho 


0 } % ef Are Waiting Here forY ou 
% 42)/ to Ask for Them. 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


_ AND ORCHARDS Co. 
:! 241 Stark Station 


Louisiana, Missouri 


ous 


ks 


FREE 


are planted. We cannot begin to tell you 
here the priceless information contained in 
this valuable volume. You must have the 
book itself. The edition is limited—the sup- 
ply will soon be exhausted. You must act 
quickly. Use the coupon. Or write a card 
or letter today, without fail, for this truly 
wonderful book. 


Stark’s Beautiful Condensed Year Book 
“A Diamond Mine” of Information 


Here you will find the boiled-down facts on 
the planting of fruit trees, small fruit plants, 
vines and other nursery products, gleafied 
in the busy lifetimes of these great horti- 
culturists, As “handy” and indispensable 
for experienced orchardists as to beginners. 

In this book is included Stark Bro’s com- 

lete catalog, the best of its kind in the world. 
his wonderful book adds new lustre to the 
three-quarters-of-a-century reputation for 
honest dealing which Stark Bro’s have won. 


“Of Great Assistance” 
“Permit me to thank you for your hand- 
some catalog. It is the most comprehensive 
of ite kind I have ever seen, The color 
plates are beautiful, and of great assistance 
in the selection of fruit.”"—J. O. LEWYIs, 
Washington County, Tennessee, 
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241 Stark Station, Lowisiena, Missouri 
Send me free books w.thout 
obligation on my part. 
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Maple syrup making in this section 
usually begins the last week in Feb- 
ruary or the first week in March. 
Frosty nights and warm, still days 
are necessary for a good season. The 
first important step is to have plenty 
of dry, seasoned wood for fuel. Next 
ecmes the tapping. I use the small 
tin spiles and short bits made for this 
purpose. Our buckets are 16-quart 
1X tin, painted on the outside and pro- 
vided with covers. Two good men can 
tap 600 trees in a day if the buckets 
are already distributed. I tap over a 
large, healthy root, taking care to bore 
so the bucket will hang as nearly level 
as possible, and also not to tap very 
near an old bore. It is best to tap on 
the east, south or west sides of trees, 
as the sun is later getting on the north 
side and cold wind from the lake 
makes the flow less. 

I use three-barrel galvanized steel 
tanks for gathering the sap. These 
are firmly bolted on long sleds, One 
man and a team can gather sap from 
almost 400 trees a day. Our camp is 
built on a-flat near a creek so as to 
have water to pipe into the pans. A 
sharp raise on one side makes a fine 
place for storage tanks, which are 
Placed half way down the bank. A 
roadway is at the top where the teams 
bring in the sap. A pipe on the gath- 
ering tanks is lowered and placed ina 
round eaves trough conductor pipe, 
which takes the sap to the storage 
tanks. A large muslin bag is tied on 
the end of this pipe to strain the sap, 
for even with the covered buckets 
some particles of bark and twigs get 
in the sap while being gathered. 

A small pipe takes the sap from the 
storage direct to the front pan on the 
arch. On the pan end of this pipe is 
an automatic float so arranged that it 
can be made to regulate the depth of 
sap in the pans. Should the operator 
wish to leave and the fire get low or 
from any cause the sap in the pan 
get deeper than advisable the float 
will raise and stop the flow, and when 
the sap boils down will start again. 

I use a 4x15-foot evaporator with 
seven pans, which will easily take care 
of 800 trees or more. There are hinges 
on one end of all the pans which can 
be raised at any time by means of 
repes and pwilleys arranged over the 
arch, The syrup is drawn from the 
back pan, except where finishing up a 
run. Since the arch is perfectly level 
as soon as the cold sap stops flowing 
in,.the front pan being directly over 
the fire boils the fastest and the syrup 
goes toward the front instead of the 
back. -As fast as the pans boil low 
they are raised and the sap or syrup 
runs into the next pan. Then tin el- 
bows are placed in the connections, 
the pan lowered in-place and the water 
let in. So on until the syrup is all 
in the front pan and ready to let off. 

I follow the old method and draw 
off the syrup before it is quite thick 
enough. It is allowed to stand until 
perfectly cold and settled, then the 
clear portion is poured into the syrup 
pan and cleansed with egg and 
skimmed milk. It is then strained 
through flannel and boiled until it 
weighs 12 pounds to the gallon. The 
svrup always keeps and is clear to the 
last drop in the can. 


Inoculating Soil for Alfalfa 


CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 





In making a recent tour of Cambria 
county, Pa, I learned of the remark- 
able success Dr H. Somerville in rais- 
ing alfalfa. Cambria is a mountain- 
ous country on the western slope of 
the great Allegheny range, with nu- 
merous small valleys. They are not 
exactly ideal locations for the produc- 
tion of alfalfa. 

Soil inoculation has been the basis 
of his success. In conducting his ex- 
periments he resorted to his green- 
house, and tested plants in pots, with 
and without inoculated soil. He found 
that seed planted in soil free from in- 
eculation made but 3 and 4 inches 
growth in four months. The plants 
were yellow and sickly and died with- 
in one year. Plants grown in pots, 
with the soil inoculated with proper 
bacteria and Timed at the rate of 75 
bushels an acre, made a growth of 16 
inches; while plants in inoculated soil, 
with lime and potash mixed herewith, 
in the proportion of 200 pounds of 
muriate an acre and 500 pounds of 
acid rock, made a growth of 16 inches, 
were stronger and healthier in every 
way, and had much better develop- 
ment of root system. 


Plants in inoculated soil had. roots. 


Matis pe he 
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7 
well covered with nodules. P},;,,. . 
soil not inoculated showed no tod, 
As a result of experiments and -: 

Carefy 
observations Dr Somerville beiiey, 
that any alfalfa plant that has pe: 
nodules will die within one yea; . 

In an interview, Dr Somerville. said: 
“Knowing the great food value ,; P 
falfa, I figured out 15 years ago that i 
each farmer in Pennsylvania , ould 
put but five acres in this plant it 
would increase the income of the 
farmers of the state at least $5,000,000 
Since that time I have conducted 
great number of experiments, not only 
on my farm, but on other farms, and 
now am convinced that there is not, 
single farm in this state that does no 
have some land but will grow su ess. 
ful crops of alfalfa. 

“While some of my experiments 
were rather expensive, still the Were 
amusing. The first was with five 
bushels of seed at $14 a bushe! At 
the end of the year [I had just 4 
healthy stalks of alfalfa, I have foy 
of them yet. Those 14 stalks, hoy. 
ever, inspired me to keep on trying 
for I knew that if 14 plants wouig 
grow, it would be possible for 14,009 
to flourish just as well, provided they 
were furnished the proper conditions 

“So I bought 500. pounds of soil, pro. 
curing it from one of the best alfalfg 
fields in Colorado, put 400 pounds og 
half an acre; then removing 3 square 
feet of ground, I replaced it with the 
other 100 pounds. I sowed the whole 
patch at the rate of 30 pounds of seeg 
to the acre, and the next year cui over 
two tons of well-dried hay from my 
one-half acre. This yield was obtained 
in three cuttings, and I found but lit- 
tle difference between the growth on 
the half-acre and the 3 square fect of 
purely Colorado soil. 

“This half-acre was kept in alfalfa 
two years. Then I plowed down a 
very heavy crop, prepared the ground 
well and reseeded it. I did this in or- 
der thoroughly to incorporate the bae- 
teria in every portion of the soil, asI 
wished to use this soil for inoculating 
other ground and experimenting on 
other farms. I have used inoculated 
soil at the rate of 100 pounds an acre 
up to two tons, and have found that 
400 to 500 pounds an acre, if properly 
applied, will give as good results as 
two tons. 

“Knowing that alfalfa thrives in the 
alkaline soils of the west, I tried lime 
as the cheapest as well as the best 
material to use for destroying the acid- 
ity and producing an alakline condi- 
tion in the soil of Cambria count I 
have tried from one-half ton up to 
eight tons an acre, in an experimental 
way, and on some small plots used 
lime to the extent of 14 tons an acre, 
trying all the different forms of lime, 
and I have found that the application 
of 50 to 100 bushels of well-burnt 
lime to the acre is the cheapest meth- 
od of getting the proper alkaline con- 
dition of the soil. I would advise that 
the lime be well-slaked and applied 
from three to six weeks before sowing 
the seed. Where ground lime can be 
bought cheaper than burned stone 
lime, use it, the more the better, up 
to six or seven tons an acre.” 

Dr Somerville has, for several years 
in succession, obtained four tons of 
wellecured alfalfa hay to the acre in 
three cuttings, 


a ee 


I have just read the following: 
“The senate committee investigating 
the charge that Senator Stephensos 
spent $107,000 to secure the office has 
decided that there was no corrup 
tion, but investment! Buying an office 
in’ which one can sell legislation 5 
therefore, not wrong, but only busi- 
ness.” What do you think of that? 
If that is the way our senators get 
their seats, is it any wonder they 
want to form a money trust and en- 
ect such tariff laws for the sole bene 
fit of the trusts; and then the sham 
trust. prosecutions, and supreme court 
decisions! It is all a farce. I hav 
just read your editorial, Farmers and 
tariff reform. It is the right princ’ 
ple, and square deal. But we cal- 
not get around the fact that a tariff 
is a tax° and the consumer pays it.— 
{J. P. Jones, Trumbull County, 0 


Potato Values—G. A. Bennett, New 
Jersey: The only limit to the supply 
of foreign potatoes is the price limit 
As long as the home price continues 
high enough to permit profitable im 
ports, these of course paying duty 
foretgn potatoes will continue to 4 
rive. Our advices from seedsmen in 
dicate more or fess shortage (" * 
potatoes, home grown. Read pores 
of the general seed situation in t 
Garden. Annual. 
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From Producer to Consumer 


Cc. G M’CURDY 





n the eastern part of Pennsylva- 
ia the railroads have taken great in- 
coat in the improvement of the 
arming, put in the western part lit- 
{le has been done except through one 
or two institute trains run by the 
pennsylvania people. Through the 
northwestern part of the state. the 
jiroads were primarily for the de- 
mlopment of the mineral lands far- 
ther north, and their main source of 
pusiness was to haul this mineral to 
plants at Pittsburg. This 


1 


the steel 

prought quick returns for the invest- 
ments. The railroads are now turn- 
ing to the farmers’ freight, and they 
seem to realize that they have a 
promising field in agriculture, 

A railroad recently made this of- 
ficial statement: “When we haul a 


joad of céal, that represents so much 
pusiness that is gone forever, and 
ean never be replaced in future busi- 
When we haul a load of farm 
produce, We are handling a com- 
modity that will be replaced and in- 
ereased aS we and other agencies im- 
pove the conditions of production 
marketing.” Seme railroads are 


ness. 


nd 
~ g farms and maintaining them 
to show the farmers what can be 
done, and therefore stimulate greater 
production and make more business. 
The Bessemer and Lake Erie rail- 
road has planned something a little 
different from the most of them, I 
believe it will be of practical benefit 


to the farmers so far from the mi: -- 
kets that they cannot haul their own 
products. The plan in brief is to pro- 
vide market trains to be run over all 
branches of the road to collect farm 
produce and haul it to the large mar- 
kets regularly every week. The com- 
pany is sending rn out to every 
town encouraging the farmers to or- 
ganize local associations and elect 
agents to look after the shipping. 
The railroads are to build market 
houses at the largest markets and 


rent stalls in these houses to the rep- 
tatives of the farmers who at- 
the markets with the 

wiil 


rese! 
tend 
Ther 


produce. 


be regular scheduled 





« chicken. 


trains to hurry the products te mar- 
ket as fast as possible. The first 
market houSe is to be built <t Bast 
Pittsburg. There seems to be noth- 


ing in the way of this plan being. 


worked out practically, and I believe 
it is going to be. the solution of the 
problem of getting farm produce di- 
rect to the consumer. If this plan 
works out many of the commission 
houses will no deubt have to give 
way to the demands of producers, 
who with consumers will be the ones 
greatly benefited by the movement. 


White Gaia ws Other Breeds 


What a cruel wrong you have done 
us by printing what you have below 
the picture of the White Langshan 
cockerels in the issue of February 3! 
The principal reason the White Lang- 
shan is not popular is because peo- 
ple are ignorant of its good qualities. 
Where it is known it has been found 
the best all-around fowl for the 
farmer. Many families in this county 
keep nothing else, and the grocefy- 
men notice that:they are the ones 
who sell most eggs in winter. What 
is more, the White Langshans lay 
all summer. 

We raised a pullet and sold her at 
the age of seven months. She was 
laying then, and laid 130 eggs in 
the first 182 days after she was sold. 
We have tried Plymouth Rock, Par- 
tridge Cochin, Wyandotte, Game, 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorn, and 
Black Langshan, and thhave discarded 
everything in favor of White Lang- 
shan. These fowls are great for- 
agers and can’t be beaten by any 
We often have inquiries 
from people who have decided to 
keep the White Langshan instead of 
Black. We make a prediction that 10 
years from now the White Langshan 
will thave taken its rightful place, 
not only as the bird to lay the eggs, 
but the prize winner as well.—[R. 
H. Moore ;Coshocton County, O. 


Answer by Poultry Editor 


I have re-read the paragraph re- 
ferred to, and believe that I have not 
been unfair to the White Langshan, 
either in comparison with the Black 
or with the other breeds mentioned. 
Just for curiosity I have looked up 








‘THE PATH OF 
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peatneoceay Sage last Madison Square 

, . There were only two 

Langshans exhibited among a 
total of several thousand birds. 
the Black Langshan classes there 
were 54 entries of Single birds and 
six “exhibition yards; Barred Plym- 
outh Rock, 155 single and 17 yards; 
White Wyandotte, 108 single and 10 
yards; Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red, 126 single and 11 yards; Rose 
Comb Red, 109 and 14, respectively; 
Single Comb Buff Orpington, 96 and 
11, respectively. 

The Madison Square Garden show 
may not typify conditions in your sec- 
tion, but it is considered the most 
representative show of the country. I 
doubt if the catalogs of the Boston, 
Bakttimore, Hagerstown, Chicago or 
any other big shows will reveal a very 
great difference in the proportions of 
entries. Of course, these are fanciers’ 
shows, but they are a pretty fair in- 
dex of the popularity of the various 
breeds on the farms. 

It is certainly up 
to show that the White Langshan 
has qualities superior to those of 
the breeds mentioned enough supe- 
rior to offset the drawback of feath- 
ered legs and reputed shyness in egg 
laying as compared with the popular 
varieties of poultry. It is an easy mat- 
ter to predict a glorious future for 
anything, but quite another thing to 
make good. If the White Langshan 
is as good as indicated, the thing to 
@o is to advertise it. Nothing is to 
be gained by hiding its light under 
a bushel. 


to the breeders 
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It’s a great thing for a farmer to 
have a wife who is what Prof Bailey 
calls “farm minded.” I thought I knew 
the partner for me, but she’ had 
moved to town. One evening I called 
and casually asked which she liked 
better, lifé in town or in the country. 
She said on the farm. Now, wasn’t 
that encouragement? My wife is just 
as interested in the farm as I am and 
goes all over the place with me dis- 
cussing plans, prospects and every- 
thing else that pertains to farming.— 
{Horace Roberts, Burlington Coun- 
ty, N J. 
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other make of tire. 





o-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


Save $1,000,000 Per Month 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any 


The success of this tire has been the sensation of 
Tiredom. And the present demand is three times 





larger than one year ago. 





We have proved that these tires cut tire bills in two. 
And tens of thousands of users have proved it. 

Based on present demand, that saving this year 
means a million a month to motorists. 

You owe to yourself, if you are a tire user, to get 
your full share of that saving. 


900,000 Tested Out—127 Makers Adopt Them 




















Men used to say, when these 
tires were new, “I doubt the sav- 
ing; I will wait and see.” 

But the doubting days are pver. 
Nine hundred thousand of these 
tires have now been tested out. 
Last year our sales jumped to 


This year, 127 leading motor 
car makers have contracted for 
Goodyear tires. And they know tires. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have come to 
outsell every other tire in exist- 
ence. And the demand has tre 
bled in a single year. 

That is the answer when men 
have tried these tires. It will be 
your answer when you make the 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires, 
ape used to cost one-fifth extra, 

ey save you, in the first 
place, all the worry, all the ruin 
of rim-cutting. 

Statistics show that 23 per tent 
of all ruined clincher tires are 


rim-cut, 
Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 
per cent oversize. That means 10 


Branches and 


per cent more air—10 per cent 
added carrying capacity. It saves 
the blow-outs due to overloading. 

Ten per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 


These two features together— 
No-Rim-Cut and oversize—under 
average conditions will cut tire 
bills in two, 


by our patents. Vulcanized into 
the 


tire base are three flat bands. 


of 126 braided wires. These wires 
make the tire base unstretchable. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have no 
hooks on the base. 















THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


No Other Way 


No-Rim-Cut tires are controlled 


cent to the tire mileage. e They need 


average oversize, based on many 
com much over 10%. 


— QOoDSYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


not be hooked to the rims. Noth- 
ing can force them off the rims 
until you remove the flange. Then 
they come off like all quick-de 
tachables. 

Your removable rim flanges, 
when you use these tires, curve 
outward instead of inward. That's 
why they can’t cut the tire. 

They fit any standard rims. 

Other makers, to meet our 
competition, have used other de- 
vices to make hookless tires. But 
those devices have proved trans- 
ient and unsafe. e only satis- 
factory tire of this new 
the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 

When you once i this, by 

test, you 1 never buy 
other tires. 


























With or Without Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
With a Bulldog Grip with facta you hoald know. na 
Us you. 





We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 




















Kill the 
Scale 


with the one most re- 
| liable remedy against 
the SAN Jose SCALE. 


Spray NOW with 


BOWKER’S 
LIME-SULPHUR 


Write for Book and Price List to 
BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, ve me 


We ship also 
Baltimore, Md, and Cincinnati Oo 








GARTONS OATS 


60 to 90 Bushels Per Acre 


fartons new breed of oats—‘“‘President”— 
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We Make 
| Sp ars 64 = or 
Or! Everysoday 


eet, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, es C 
: ‘There’ 8 a field sprayer for eve ced, pho. 
nounced by all experts the worl le best . 
THIS EMPIRE KING 
kind. Throws 


thoroughly 
ree, Write for di- 
entire sprayerline. W hg tH £ 
to meet your exact Address 
FIELD pores | oumr co., 
10 11dh St., Elmira, N.Y. 





| of Pultneyville met 
| Ship their _peaches together that they 


| freight. rates, 
| pack his own fruit in two grades and 
|} stamp his’ own ‘name on the pack- 
| ages so the consignee could make re- 
| turns: to each individual. 











FRUIT TREES 
AND PLANTS 


century, our stock has 

tests—the demand for it pod ay 

oer soo eevenaes proof that our trees 
plants are satisfactory and reliable. ~ 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 10 Yalesville, Conn, 











S I will give a lot of new 
e— sorts free with or. order [ 
y and test. Return if 
money refunded, 

3 Catalog FREE 
Ove OO illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
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PEACHES A COMMERCIAL PROPOSITION 


UNITY PAYS PEACH GROWERS 


Market Fruit Together for Best Results—Adopt Constitution—Rent 
Packing Room—Establish Brand—Attract Buyers~Make Sales 
on Quality Basis—By C. P. Fairbanks of New York 


In 1905, after two years of agita- 
tion 18 peach growers in the vicinity 
and decided to 


take advantage -of the car 
Back grower was to 


might 


The -same 
in 1906 and 1907. 
during 


method “was used 
No association: was organized 
these - years. The: growers simply 
agreed to ship- together and one of 
the number took charge of the ship- 
ping without. remuneration. The only 
advantage ‘gained during the _ first 
three years was that lower rates were 
gained by shipping in carlots by fast 
freight instead. of by-small express 
shipments. 

Early in 1908 a meeting of the 
shippers was called and an .associa- 
tion formed, known as the William- 
son fruit growers’ association, with 
headquarters at Pultneyville.. This 
association started with about 50 
members. Its objects stated in its 
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Growing Sturdier Every Day 


preamble are to encourage the co- 
operation of the fruit growers of 
Williamson for protection, to foster 
proper grading and packing of fruit, 
and to provide means for loading, 
shipping an@ selling; first, by secur- 
ing’ and disseminating sueh scientific 
and practical information. as would 
promote the general advancement of 
the fruit growing interest of the sec- 
tion and the improvement of. the 
quality and quantity of our products; 
second, by securing such improved 
transportation facilities as would tend 
to give more expeditious and econom- 
ical distribution of our products; 
third, by. endeavoring to secure @& 
better and more uniform system ‘of 
packing and grading; and fourth, by 
devising some system of marketing 
that would open up and develop the 
markets, and give to the grower a 
fair and remunerative return, 
The constitution included: Name, 
territory embraced, association brand 
“deal” inside, 
which should be placed on all pack- 
ages of No 1 fruit—those eligible to 
membership, and officers. The by- 
laws were unimportant save for one 
clause which read: “All- peaches 
grown by ‘the members shall be 
Shipped through the association prop- 
erly. labeled.” This clause has been 
retained with the addition, last year, 
of the clause: ‘And packed in a.cen- 
tral packing house.” 
One of the ‘first results of the for- 
mation of this association. was an in- 
crease in the price paid the local 
dealers for peaches, i They had for- 
merly been able to get plenty of 
peaches at.50 cents a-bushel, but 
when the growers began to learn what 
prices we could get by shipping we 
refused to sell at the old prices we 
refused to sell at the old prices 
so local dealers were compelled 
to pay 75 cents, then $1 a 
pe shel. Last year . some dealers 
id as high as $1.25 a bushel in the 
Seah as they said, “to bust the as- 
sociation” by tempting members to 
sell, thus forfeiting membership. 
Each member still packed his own 
fruit and delivered it to the car. We 
were using at this time what is va- 
riously known as the “high hat,” the 
York state basket, and the two-basket 
carrier. The first year there were 
lots of buyers, but I am sorry to say 
after buying one car they seldom 
came for the second unless they could 
get cars loaded with certain specified 
packs, . For an association trying to 
establish a brand this looked bad. 
In an endeavor to overcome this 
difficulty, a marketing committee was 
chosen the next year, given power to 
examine packages at the car and to 


refuse to allow the brand of the as- 
sociation to appear on packages not 
correctly packed or graded. Each of 
the three members of this committee 
was a grower and none of them could 
be at thé car much of the time. Be- 
sides, as the fruit train did not leave 
our station until after midnight, the 
great bulk of the fruit had to be 
loaded after six o’clock, sincem ost of 
the growers would -work at home as 
long as- possible before drawing to 
the car and it was impossible to do 
much inspecting, so there was little 
improvement in the pack and we 
seemed as far’as ever from establish- 
ing a brand that we could guar- 
antee. That year no buyers 
came to buy on track but plenty of 
commission men asking for consign- 
ments. - That yéar we shipped 84 
cars, 
Adopts Packing House Plan 

In 1910 the membership reached 
nearly 150 and that year we suc- 
ceeded in putting through a vote to 
try a.central packing house. Space 
was rented in the work room of the 
Williamson cold storage building and 
a manager, a member of the associa- 
tion, was hired to take charge of the 
packing and marketing. 

Each member was given a number 
to be printed on the half bushel bas- 
kets in which he drew peaches to the 
packing house. The girl directly in 
charge of the packing tables kept a 
record of the numbers as the fruits 
was packed and saw to it that the 
corresponding numbers were stamped | 
on the packages after being packed, 
the idea being to keep the packers 
from knowing so far as possible 
whose fruit they were packing. This 
worked well save that it took a lot 
of time to clean up the tables after 
each grower’s fruit. When the tables 
were cleaned up, if there was less 
fruit left than half a basket it was 
put with the succeeding man’s fruit 
and stamped with his number; if 
over half a basket the succeeding 
man’s fruit was added and the first 
man’s number stamped on the pack- 
age. 

The consignees were given a Hst of 
the numbers with the corresponding 
names and the returns were made in 
one check to the bookeeper. with the 
account of sales made out to each in- 
dividual shipper. That year we packed 
in the 14-quart Jersey baskets. As 
the returns came in the bookkeeper 
deducted 15 cents a basket from each 
man’s check and forwarded the bal- 
ance, together with the original ac- 
count of sales to the shipper. This 
tax of 15 cents was levied to cover all 
cost of handling and packing, includ- 
ing labor, baskets, cushions, tables, 
ice and packing room rent. After 
paying these expenses we had $15 left 
in the packing house fund, not 
enough to divide up. Most of the 
members felt that the experiment had 
been as successful as we could hope 
for the first year and were willing to 
stand the extra expense which is 
quite sure to attend 4 new venture of 
the sort we had undertaken, for our 
brand or trademark now stood for a 
fairly uniform pack, the best we had 
as yet put on the market. 

Objection to Central Packing’ House’ 

Quite a number witharew from the 
association in 1911 when it was de- 
cided that we would use the central 
Pack again, The most general ex- 
cuse was that thé growers could pack 
cheaper at home and could get more 
“Grade 1” fruit out of their peaches 
than did the central packers! 

We used the same system of pack- 
ing last year, the same charges were 
levied with the addition of a charge 
of 35 cents a two-basket carrier as- 
we wished to pack some of those. A 
new manager was hired by. the day, 
and we had a very successful year in 
spite of the fact that for nearly a 
week in the busiest part of the sea- 
son we could not get cars. 

Our expenses last year calculated 
on the basis of: the Jersey basket 
were divided as follows: Labor 3.3 
cents, ice 2.2, baskets, cushions, crates 
and 1-3 bushel baskets and netting 
averaged 7 cents, building 0.5, inci- 
dentals, telephone, stamps, _ete 0.5; 
total 13,5 a basket, leaving 1.5 cents a 
basket to be returned to the shippers. 
Last year lots of buyers came to the 
packing house where they could see 
the fruit packed and could know just 
what they were buying. We sold sev- 
eral cars to good advantage on this 
account, 

Some of the benefits we have seen 
from a central pack are: More sat- 
isfied buyers, better graded fruit, fruit 
not drawn over rough roads after be- 
ing packed, growers of inferior fruit 
either dropped out or, which was bet- 
ter, increased their efforts to raise an 
improved grade of fruit, with the re- 
sult that we are getting orchards bet- 
ter cultivated, better pruned and 
sprayed. 


s 
American “Asriculturigt 


Plant Potatoes right: One mag 
or a boy can operate the Evans 
anywhere. Plants from 5 to 8 
acres a day. The strongest, best 
built Potato Planter on the mar- 
ket. Vibrating hopper bottom 
keeps seed moving to the Picker 
Basin. Adjustable Seed Gates 
insure the right amount of seed, 
Adjustable Pickers take care of 
d.fferent sized cuttings. Fur- 
nished in plain and fertilizer 
styles with either Runner or Disc 
Furrow Openers. Send for the 
Evans Potato Planter Folder. Look 
it over and then go to your local 
dealer and insist on secing the 
Evans, 


MeAmerican Seeding MachineC 


50 Field 
“Ohio 











More Money 
From Your 


Orchard 


The market demand 
for inferior fruit does 
not pay for its harvest. 
ae ma It stands _, chance 

selected —sprayed—fruit. 
eae more profits—cannot be 
obtained unless your orchard is free from scale 
and fungous diseases. 
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CALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, Ohio 


Have a Large Stock of the finest 
Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees. 
Spray Pumps, Spraying - Solutions, 
and Gasoline Engines. Deal Direct, 
Prices Low. Send for Price List. 











REE! Money-Saving Book 





SURE Om FOR aan ose. SCALE 


d Bes 
a a is Spraying Compot ound hes no superior. 
@ manufacturers direct and save 
Fn eal allon of Jarvis Spraying Compound 
—- 16 gi ae of spray. Compound ready to 
P 


x wit 

mgold ie boli lots aoe ) 30 cents per gallon. 

References—J. H the “ Peach King,” or 
Prof. Jarvis of the Conn. Agricultural College. 

They will teli you there is nothing better. 

The J. T. ROBERTSON CO., Box X, Manchester, Cons: 
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Best Cuilture for Sweet Corn 


as geben PENOBSCOTT COUNTY, ME 
1 like to plant sweet corn from May 
25 to May 30. We use a horse reas 
making rows 3 feet apart and hills 2 
feet distant. A high grade corn ferti- 
analyzing _ nitrogen 4%, phos- 
‘ phoric acid 12 and potash 5% is 
” ysed. Have east one with good re- 
gaits costing $30 a ton,. applying 700 
jo 800 pounds to acre, besides a liberal 
goat barn dressing. 
The sweet corn factory furnishes 
ny and charges 10 cents a quart, or 
ou can raise your own seed after the 
st season. Factory advises using 
pine quarts to acre, W hich is too much, 
u will have to pull up too much 





r 


s yO 

ce, Nearly every hill will have too 
many plants, and itt’s a hard, back- 
gching job to pull up corn; besides, 
you hate to pull up good corn, and 
will not pull up enough. The result Is 


small ears and small fodder. We have 
found 7% to 8 quarts seed is plenty. 
geome as near four plants in hill as 
possible. 

Cultivate twice between the rows, 
always hugging the right-hand side, 
Run cultivator shallow. Shut it up so 
you will not have to watch left side. 
Yake second cultivation in about 10 


gays, going twice in row, always run- 
png shallow... The second cultivation 
is followed by first hand hoeing, which 


is easily and quickly done as your 
horse and cultivator have killed about 
all the weeds except what were left in 
the hill among the corn that cultivator 
gid not cover. These few you cover up 
with dirt if long enough to bend over; 
ihe dirt will stop them. 


Our third cultivation is when corn 
is large enough to lay by going only 
ence in row with cultivator opened up 
as wide as it will stand. After you have 


gone over the corn this third time put 
en the wings and go over the same 
gay. Set wings so as not to throw dirt up 
against corn, but rather about 6 inches 
from it to meke a very broad hill. 
Then follow with hand hoe and cuff 
eff ridges left by wings and make very 


broad hill, killing what few weeds are 
left. This way of cultivating corn will 
give you a clean field, free from weeds 
and the horse and cultivator do about 
all the hand hoeing. Some prefer level 


eulture rather than using wings. I 
have tried both ways, and like the 
wings best, as it makes hand hoeing 
kess work and time. Id like to ask if 
anyone ever pulled -off the suckers on 
torn at hoeing time, and if it paid? 


Plant Breeding by the Farmer 
t. C. HULSART, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 

The cry is becoming more general 
for better seeds. How are we to get 
them? As the situation is, I believe 
the answer to the question is, breed 
them ourselves. We often see in hor- 
ticultural and agricultural periodicals 
articles that have a tendency to throw 
= wet blanket over this proposition, 
tlaiming that seed breeding is a busi- 
sess of its own, requiring special train- 
irg to do it properly. This may be 
fue, viewed from a scientific stand- 
point, and yet there are few market 
gardeners or truck farmers-who can- 
not breed and grow what seeds they 
require for their individual plantings. 

Planters have told me many times 
that they can buy what seeds they re- 
quire at less cost than they can pro- 
face them. The self-satisfaction one 
vas in. knowing that. his variety is 
pure, and that his strains are ideal for 
his purpose, are worth more, in my 
judgment, than all it costs. Few veg- 
eable growers cannot select plants 
that they know to be ideal for the pur- 
Beses intended and begin breeding 
from those selected plants. There 
ife many growers now wWho save 
seeds from perfect specimens of fruit 
e% vegetables after these aregathered. 
While this practice may be beneficial 
for a time, I question the advisability 
*f continuing it to any great length. I 
8m sure, however, that a stronger 
plant can be secured from seed saved 
in this way than would be naturally 





produced from purchased seed. It is 
® well-known fact that the larger the 
seed from any given plant or variety, 


the stronger will be the young plant 
produced. 

One of the first principles in breed- 
ing seed is to begin with a variety or 
strain of fruit or vegetable as near 
the producer’s ideal as he can, find, 
Piant this stock seed in a plot by it- 
“lf sufficiently isolated from other va- 
rieties of the same fruit or vegetable 
that cross-pollination may not inter- 
fere. When the crop is atits best the 
Steeder should go through his field | 








and select a few of the best. plants, If 
leaf growth is the object of that par- 
ticular plant, that should receive first 
eonsideration. If bulb or tuber is the 
part to be harvested, that should re- 
ceive first consideration. Take into 
consideration the vigor of the plant as 
a whole, its leaf growth, its stem or 
vine growth, the. quality of crop, the 
formation of the fruit of vegetable, 
the uniformity of size, where the plant 
carries the fruit and the earliness and 
uniformity of ripening. 

Sometimes it is better to begin with 
one individual plant and use that as 
foundation stock. The foliowing year 
plant this home-bred seed and select 
again as before, but adhere strictly to 
the type of the previous year. By this 
time the breeder should find a greater 
number of plants that conform to a 
single type. By a few years’ selection 
he can produce a strain of fruit or 
vegetable that will breed more or less 
true and likely produce a larger crop. 





To Make Grafting Wax—in graft- 
ing, the wax used for covering over 
the wound is made by melting to- 
gether beeswax, tallow and resin. For 
outdoor use, a very good formula is 
made of one pound of tallow, two 
pounds beeswax and four pounds of 
resin. After melting, the mixture 
should be poured into a pail of wa- 
ter and pulled with greased hands 
until it becomes light colored and 
grains. It may then be put away in 
oiled paper and kept indefinitely. The 
warmth of the hands is sufficient to 
soften it for use in the orchard. The 
hands must be greased to prevent it 
from sticking to them, Care should 
be taken to cover the wounds air- 
tight with the wax. 


Factors Affecting Overrun—Mis- 
takes or inaccurate weighings may 
be made by the man doing the weigh- 
ing at the creamery, or by the 
hauler on the road. Frequently cream 
haulers attempt to weigh heavy pails 
of cream by simply holding the spring 
balance in the hand. He must have a 
very firm and steady arm if he can 
make an accurate weighing in this 
way. A much better plan is to have 
a hook on the back end of the cream 
wagon for hanging the scale. The 
weigher can then get his eye on a 
level with the needle and take time 
enough to make an accurate weigh- 
ing. The weight should be recordet 
at once, before it is forgotten.—[Prof 
H. C. Miller, Indiana, 


Treating Oats for Smut—An effec- 
tive treatment for smut consists in 
thoroughly wetting the grain with 
a solution of one pound of: con- 
centrated formalin to 40 gallons of 
water. After thorough moistening, 
the grain is left covered or in 
sacks for at least 12 hours. This 
work may be done during the winter, 
and the grain dried and resacked, or 
the treatment may be given just pre- 
vious to sowing time, with equal ef- 
fect. Formalin is a 40% solution of 
formaldehyde, and it is this sharp 
pungent gas which destroys the smut 
spore. The cost of such treatment does 
not exceed 2 cents per bushel, and the 
large losses incident to smutty grain 
ean be avoided by its use. 
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Dibble’ s Seed Oats: 


Are the earliest, stiffest strawed, most pro- 
ductive varieties that are adapted to the 
Middle and Eastern States. The heads are 
branching in habit of growth, filled with 
plump, thin-hulled grain, and we have in 
our Seed House now 40,000 bushels from 
various fields averaging 38-42 Ibs per meas- 
ured bushel. ! 


Dibble’s Seed Oats have given us an 
average yield on our own farms, growing 
from 150-200 acres annually, of around 60 
* bushels per acre for the last seven years, 
which is about twice the average yield of 
the United States for the same period. Our 
best yield one year was 87 bushels; our poor- 
est, when there was a drought of seven 
weeks, a little less than 50 bushels. 


One of our customers | reports 440 bushels from 
four acres, 170 bushele trom two bushels 
sowing, still another says— “Your oats made two 
bushels to one of our own 


Why not Sow Dibble’s Seed Oats and try to 
double your crops? Money is made in Oat culture 
in growing more oats on fewer acres. 











Dibble’s Seed Oats are thoroughly recleaned 
twice by the best mills known to the trade and the 
prices are right (as low as 75c. per bushel in quan- 
tities), as we ship direct from our 1600-acre seed 
farms to yours. Send for samples. 


DIBBLE’S FARM SEED CATALOG, the leading 
Farm Seed Book of the year, tells all about our supe- 
rior northern grown Seed Oats, Corn, Potatoes, Bar- 
ley, Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seed, It is a Farmer's catalog for business Farmers and is Free 
for the asking. With it we send two new books entitled—*Dibble on the Potato’’ and 

“Dibble on: Alfalfa.” Just say—"‘Send the books."’ We will do the rest. Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 




















Plant Potatoes 

You can make large profits from growing pota- 
toes. They thrive in practically every state im the 
Union, and, since they are used universally] 
food, the average market price in the of he es . 

. 2 * 4 4 > Be 1ece absolutely eve me. 
SS = ‘ ence a 10 to 57 bushels per acre, 

gent ° Planter you can cent. 

The old time drudaf ~~“ that the planter nt. wont? It 
makes moO misses, no '. 
injures no seed. Let us F 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


Grow more potatoes per acre by having a 
perfect stand. In other words, use a planter 
you can depend upon—one that will drop a 
It makes a differ- 


With an iron Age 
stand. 













etc. have made tell you what the Iron 
handle. have also given Age bas done for its 
users. Ask for Mr. 


We wish to lay especial emphas : 

portance of the planter to securing st@¥0, aad con- Are tin! Youet it, you 
sequently a big crop. Also, spraying, as it effects don’t, Write for planter 
both quality and yield. Farmers! get busy on the 0oklet today. 

potato growing. 





berle’s 4 selected varieties, Plant at same time—mature 
giving corn all summer. You cannot find any better ee 


Extra Extra Barty White Cob Cory 


Gentieman 
Stowell’s Evergreen 
Large packet of each by mail 40ce. 


Try our DOLLAR COLLECTION of Flower Seeds, full size packets contain- 
ing only the highest quality seeds—will produce flowers for decorative 
purposes mye out the summer and autumn months. 
rite f 2 il} 
oi i alana ao Yossabas ia ower Boeke 


FREDERICK W. EBERLE, Seedeman, 115 Se. Peari St., Albamy,N.Y. 


Dozens of varieties. Plants large, thrifty, strong. Spe- 
, s vial offer: 100 Pateet my famous N aewend or Herft- 
os varieties for $1.00, postage prepaid. All ——_ 


yielders. Guaranteed true to name. ¢ 


Trees, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, California 
Privet, Asparagus Rootd, Spray Pumps. Free catalog. 
ARTHUR ¢. COLLINS, Box 0, Roocrestowa, 8. 5, 


Alw ay’ con Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You will 
This Journal get a very quick reply if you do, 
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Grandpa’s Pride 


Write for C1 fe) of = Onions 



















On ordinary Iowa land. I 


time, from $40 per acre to $1,200 per acre! I 


ay all your expenges to Mason City and return, 
Mey ron Bee. if 1 don’t prove to your 


no matter where 
satisfaction every claim I make! 


A. O. GILBERTSON, Krop Krank 


ALFALFA £0V 


taised by one of my customers the GILBERTSON 
WAY. You can do this just as well ashe. If you 
will write for my FREE Book TODAY, I will tell 
you how. 1 will tell you how I have averaged, for 
ten years, $15,480 net profit per year from 40 acres! 
will tell you how I 

also raised the value of this land, at the 7 





Wiy FREE Book. 
Tells how you can 
make a fortune with 
only a few, acres 
raising ONIONS the 
Gilbertson way. 
Write me 
today. 


Here’s the point—there is no good reason why pon 
can’t clear to $600 per acre, every year, instead of 
only $40 to $50 per acre, no matter where you live! I 
will prove to you that you can/ 1 will tell you 
how you or your boy can take only 5 acres, if 
you don’t want to try more, and make $2,000 met 
profit this year! No matter what you know abott 
onions, I will tell you how you can do just what I 
s you can, with GRANDPA’S PRIDE GLOBE 
ONIONS, raised the Grlberison Way! And I won't 
charge you one cent tor this information. Don't titn 
over this page before making a note to Write Today! 


BOX 769, MASON CITY, IOWA 
for sampler and prices root and New Bopetitaily Litugtra 
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iW WCE waco ere 74 
p 0 0 Six years ago one-half the trees in the orchard of the Fairview Orchard Cimpens, Xi: Kearneysville, W. Va., were tag, ae 
R Srapecier. who reported it the worst scale-infected orchard he ever saw. After ears’ use of “Scalecide” exe 
@ Winter wash, the same bard is p d one of the cleanest in the State, produced in 1910 over 11,000 barre! 


ORCHARDS 
MADE 
G00D 


reasonable to expect injury 
wash. “Scalec' 
Methods of Harvesting, 


ei the ot Oil iver ‘on 





apples, which sold for over Rae “If the continued use of or. = brings an ae orchard that 


G. PRATT CO: 





is half dead to life. 


inet 
Pasbetilina orehard ? “‘Sealecide” shows gr 1 properties than any other Winter 


EF oy uest to Dept. O wit be being 7 rca mail, free, our “Modern 
Appies,”’ and new eee ue E, = Tree-Saver.” If your dealer 
IDE "we W deliver it to any RR. Se een base bas ee 
mae Guureh Street. New York Gig” cane, SES, 
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WBBELY 
Rotere’ at Postofics at Springheld, Mass, 0s second-class mai] matter 
Trademark Registered. Established 1243. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian gubecriptions, $1.50. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label 0: 2 oe = the paper 
shows to what time your subscription paid. Y aad 
is made the re receipt of = paper and 


ate inks teeaee es ‘bomn rooted. In case of re 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 


DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
eee eee © ae ee nae de et 
te expiration. you do not 

wish the See vio continaed after alin: Please 


notify us. 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers a be 


nt rt se Reroopan,* mig Serpngeotlg on 


VERTISING RATES—Sixiy cents per agate line 
tt tee co te tay ee ee 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 


American {a AT gg 2 guarantee, while 
= es 2 al- 


adv. In American A 
Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CHICAGO 
Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 


Week Ending February 24, 1912 
Conserving the Waters 


Floods may be serious again this 
spring. The damage heretofore caused 
by flooded conditions in the Ohio, 
Mississippi and other great rivers has 
run into cowntless millions of dol- 
Mrs. But it is now evident that these 
dangers can be transformed into 
blessings. 

Forests, reservoirs and dams at the 
headwaters and in the upper reaches 
of the watersheds of any of our great 
river systems will impound much of 
the flood waters. What does escape 
will not be énough to do any great 
harm. The impounded waters can be 
‘tet Sut gradually during the dry sea- 
sons, and thus prevent the rivers from 
falling too low during periods of 
drouth. The outflow of impounded 
water can be utilized for generating 
electric power, so that at low cost 
light and power and possibly even 
heat can be supplied to town and 
country. Such impounding of floods 
will also offer ample water “for irri- 
gation, and by preventing overflows 
will greatly reduce the area of use- 
less swamp lands or make it less cost- 
ly to reclaim swamp areas, 

The cost of such water conserva- 
tion need be only a fraction of the 
damage done by floods in a single 
year. The best proof of this is of- 
fered by the report of the Pittsburg 
flood commission, just out. It proves 
that $20,000,000 spent for dams, res- 
ervoirs and forestry will insure 
against destructive floods in the Ohio 
and Monongahela valleys, which in 
the single season of 1907 caused a loss 
of $100,000,000. The report fur- 
ther shows that besides preventing 
such damage, the system will insure 
navigation during the dry season 
when it is usually suspended, wil! 
also insure a better water supply for 
manufacturing and domestic purposes 
for a million people, as well as a bet- 
ter sewage system and insurance 
against ill health. 

The Pittsburg flood commission's 
report sets forth what cannot fail to 
be @ money-making improvement and 
a triumph of modern engineering, 
combined with sanitation, forestry, 
public health and promotion of agri- 
culture. The forest reservations in 
the Appalachian and White moun- 
tains and in our western mountains 
are the means toward the conserva- 
tion of water as well as of wood. 

Man need no longer ‘hesitate to 
“tackle” the flood problem. Modern 
engineering science shows how to 
conserve the waters, prevent floods 
and make water an obedient servant 
-of the people at all seasons of the year, 











The national drainage league, 
which meets in congress at New Or- 
‘leans Apri] 10-13, should promote this 
wide «view of the subject. Missouri 
has a model state law governing rec- 
lamation of swamp lands which 
other states might well imitate, but 
the national conservation of the wa- 
ters will greatly reduce the area of 
swamp lands, 

This subject is of the largest inter- 
est in our middle, eastern and south- 
ern states, It would add an untold 
sum to public wealth if by these 
means the Ohio, Mississippi and other 
rivers could be prevented from doing 
damage. Proper work of this char- 
acter would transform West Virginia 
and parts of Pennsylvania, and do 
much for the lower stretches of the 
Appalachians, Think of the undevel- 
oped water power in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Kentucky and Tennessee; 
and even further, south! 

Every state should have a flood 
commission, and such bodies should 
co-operate with national bodies of in- 
terstate commerce in these matters, 
and the utilization of hyrdo-electric 
power is also involved. States should 
own, operate and develop their water 
supplies instead of having same ex- 
Pploited by corporate capital. 





Knowing Crop Conditions 


With the lengthening days, the fact 
is brought to mind that another erop 
season is imminent. The winter 
slumber of autumn sown grain and 
promiseful fruit bud is nearly at an 
end. It is impossible at this early 
date to state conditions definitely. 
Winter wheat areas have been rea- 
sonably protected by snow blankets, 
yet temperatures averaged quite low, 
and uncertainty must prevail until 
opportunity for thorough examina- 
tion. In orchard sections there are 
reports of damage to tender fruit 
buds; yet these reports, so far as re- 
ceived, vary. Apparently some severe 
losses must be borne in peaches. In 
fact, some peach sections show prac- 
tically complete loss in prospects for 
1911. 

The Orange’ Judd crop reporting 
service will soon be in full swing. By 
the way, that such data are well 
worth the acceptance of the reading 
public has been proved time and 
again; and usually somewhat ahead 
of government figures. For example, 
in our November estimate of wheat 
seeded -last fall, this was tentatively 
placed at 30,573,000 acres, and a 
month later were added one million 
acres, placing the area actually going 
into winter. quarters at 31,573,000. 
The government estimate made for 
December returned 32,213,000, a dif- 
ference of only 640,000 acres, For 
some time the Orange Judd reports 
have insisted that government figures 
on corn acreage were too large. Last 
fall, for example, our final report in 
November placed this at 105,465,000 
acres, against the department’s es- 
timate of 115 millions. After *he 
federal census figures came out, the 
department of- agriculture quietly re- 
duced its estimate to 105,825,000 acres, 
very close to Orange Judd figures. 
The proved accuracy affords much 
satisfaction io readers, who long since 
learned to depend upon our crop re- 
ports. 
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A joint resolution has been intro- 
duced in the senate by Mr Gronna, 
that the presi- 
dent is author- 
ized to appoint 
@ commission 
to investigate the operations of co- 
operative land mortgage banks 
and of co-operative -rural credit 
unions in other countries. The com- 
mission is to report, not later than 
January 1 next, recommendations as 
to how the systems of such land mort- 
gage banks and rural credit unions 
may best be adapted to the needs of the 
United States, This is the farm finance 
commission as originally demanded by 
American. Agriculturist. Write your 
senator and representative to favor the 
same, There can be no possible ob- 
jections to this proposition. It may be 


Farm Finance 
Commission Favored 


rich in benefits to the common peopie 
and especially to the farmers through- 
eut America. Senator Gronnea has also 
introduced an amendment to 8 4142 
permitting banking corporations to 
loan any or all of their postal deposits 
upon approved rea) estate security for 
a term not to exceed five years. “In 
making such loans preference shall be 
given to applications for loans on pro- 
ductive farms, or on homes actually 
eccupied by the parties désiring the 
accommodation. Not to exceed 30% of 
such postal funds may be used in dis- 
eounting and negotiating commercial 
paper or in making short-time loans on 
personal security.” S 4142 has been 
referred to a special committee of 
which Senator Smith from South Car- 
Olina is chairman, and to whom all 
should write letters who favor this 
righteous legislation. 





Electricity and Radium 


What does electricity have to do 
with plant and animal grewth? 

New facts are rapidly coming to 
light on this subject. Electricity in 
the atmosphere and also electricity 
in the soil are now believed to have 
an important part in plant and-ani- 
mal nutrition. Electric light is al- 
ready used by some market garden- 
ers for forcing the quick development 
of such crops as lettuce under glass in 
winter. The electric current played 
over certain crops growing in open 
fields has accomplished remarkable 
results, especially by increasing the 
yield of strawberries, in the famous 
experiments conducted by Sir Oliver 
Lodge in England. 

Whether electricity may not itself 
be the vital principle of all plant and 
animal life is being carefully discussed 
by savants. The simple truth is, that 
while much is known about the elec- 
tric fluid, no one yet understands just 
what it is. The latest information- 
goes to show that the future may wit- 
mess the direct application of the 
electric current, either to the soil or 
to plants, as a profitable means for 
increasing the. yield and quality of 
crops. This idea is in its infancy as yet, 
but most interesting progress is being 
made by a few painstaking investiga- 
tors in different parts of the world. 

Equally interesting is the progress 
in the study of radium. Recent in- 
vestigations show that radium emana- 
tion exists in the atmosphere near the 
ground. The amount of it decreases 
with distance above ground. “Half 
of it breaks up in about four days, 
and the question arises, how is the 
supply to be kept up? If it is derived, 
as it has been thought to be, from 
the strongly active air which exists 
in the pores of the soil, it must be 
possible to show by measurement that 
a large amount of radium emanation 
is exhaled from the soil.” Just this 
has row been done, and the exhala- 
tion has been found to often exceed 
the amount necessary to maintain the 
supply of radium gas or emanation in 
the atmosphere. 

Now scientists are trying to find out 
if this radium emanation in soil and 
atmosphere has anything todo with 
plant growth. 

The soil is nature’s most mysteri- 
ous laboratory. Not only does it con- 
tain all forms of organic and inor- 
ganic life, but it now appears that 
the soil is a- reservoir of both electric- 
ity and radium. How fitting that the 
attitude of one’s mind toward the 
soil shoul@ be that of respect, ad- 
miration, and even reverence! 


ion 





Farmers’, fruit growers’, dairy- 
men’s and stockmen’s meetings need 
a shaking up. They are 

Stereotyped geiting in a rut. The 
stereotyped address. is 

Playing havoc with at- 

tendance. It kills interest. No one 
will pry himself loose from his hard- 
earned coin and sit in a cold or a 
stuffy hall to hear talks as dry as a 
limekiln and as old as the hills. 
Don’t tell us there’s nothing new un- 
der the sun. There is, It all de- 
pends on the man. If the man who 
is to speak will cut loose from ‘the 
lecturer’s style of presenting his sub- 
ject and will tell just how he works 


and what results he gets, nine tim, 
of 10 he will interest his ay, 
What is wanted are address. 
of the juice of personalit not 
squeezed dry like cider pomace. p,, 
gram committees can remedy this son 
of thing as much by indicating , the 
speakers the siyle of prese Ntation 
that will arouse and hold int, Test 
as by selecting the men and the sub. 
jects, Here is a chance for , big 
boost at the next meeting. 


©S out 
lie Tice. 
S ful 





The National piano dealers’ asso, 
ation plans to burn 300 old square 
pianos at its convention jp 


Pianos Atlantic City next May. 4, 


to Burn no reason or excuse {fo 

Such a deed is announceg 
this looks like vandalism. Why not 
sive the pianos to country schoo 
unable to buy modern instruments? 
Doubtless many of these old-timers 
constructed “on the square’ wer 
built more. uprightly than some oy 
the modern cheap “uprights,” ana 
still capable of producing good music 
Surely the mere wood in them hag 
more than a bonfire value. Woula 
not 300 tar barrels make a bicgey 
blaze and blacker smoke? Would not 
everyone feel better if he knew that 
every barrel represented a ine 
given to- some country school? And 
would not the piano dealers’ associ. 
ation be more pleasantly advertised 
by such fire: than it will be by a 
pia1to “burnt offering o1 the altar of 
trade?’’ 





The short potato crop of 1911 
the consequent high prices will t 
many toplant a large 
acreage during 
Within reason this 
a good policy, 
there is danger of overdoing it. 
tatoes are perishable and an exc: 
difficult to handle at a profit. If « 
potato grower adds 25 or even 
to the area devoted to this cro; 
year, the chances are that the pri 
next fall may be so low as toer« 
even a moderate profit out of the ques- 
tion. When everybody plants potatoes 
devote your energies to some other 
crop, is a good principle t@ govern 
this season. 


Don’t Overdo 
Potato Acreage 


“4 


Building Money-Making Orcharids— 
On a large proportion of the lance we 
plant in New York it is necessa to 
bring the soil up. We try to get the 
trees to grow all they will, and I hope 
to get them bearing soon, If they can 
be made to bear at six years, I would 
rather have them do so, even if their 
life be reduced to 30 or 40 years I 
think it will be better than to e 
the trees act as they have for some of 
my neighbors, that is, growing a 
never bearing any apples until 20. The 
main consolation the neighbors have 

9 
0 
n 
t 
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is that they will leave something t 
their grandchildren. I want the: 

do something while I am alive. ! 
spend the money rather than gro 
for some other man to spend. I \ 
my trees to be of some use to me. The 
tree then is my crop. I find I am not 
big enough to look after the trees and 
several other crops at the same tims 
or else I am too lazy, so I am cutting 
out all of the extras I possibly can.— 
[Samuel Fraser, Livingston Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


To Keep the Ohicks Thriving means 
to -keep them satisfied and happy. 
whether they are with hen mothers 


Never let them get 
chilled or frightened. A big jug of 
hot water wrapped in old carpet, 2nd 
changed two or three times a day 
and once in the night may change 4 
cold place to comfort. When the he" 
has a large brood to cover, and if 
there are no corners near this v 
efficient radiator, there will be n° 
danger of crowding. The chicks will 
lean up against this warm jug 3 
laughable ‘positions, but taking solid 
comfort just the same.—[Mrs E. ™. 
Kies, Hillsdale County, Mich. 


or brooders. 





Dairymen who do not keep records 
of their cows are not entitled to me ke 
a living.—[J. D. Nicholls, Ohio. 





NEXT WEEK OUR GARDEN ANNUAL 
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POSTAL PROGRESS} 


To Try Out Parcel Post 


Fe 
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A parcel post bill has finally been 
fairly and squarely launched upon the 
sea of federal legislation. It provides 
- ra two years’ trial of parcel post, 
for eduction of the fourth class rate 
si 16 cents a pound now to 12 cents 
a pound. It increases the limit of 
weight ef a package to 11 pounds, 
against the present ridiculously small 
mit ef four pounds. Most of the 
members of the house committee on 
postofiice and post roads apparently 
favor the measure. It provides that 
quring the two years ended June 30, 
1914, such law, if enacted, is to be 
closely studied by a commission, 
which will in ample time _ report 
whether parcel post should be con- 
tinued or amplified after that date. 
The measure is now to be discussed 
jn house and senate. 

Freed from legal verbiage, ‘here is 


the way it is to work out. On any 
given rural route, the local post- 
master at the starting point is to- re- 


eeive and pass on to the carrier all 
articles or packages (not prohibited 
to the mails by law) falling under 
the definition of fourth-class matter, 
and not weighing in excess of 11 
pounds, These are to be carried and 
delivered on the rural route in ques- 
tion and there only. The carrier may 
pick up anywhere on his route sim- 
ilar packages to be delivered on his 
his route only. 

Here are the proposed rates of 
postage: For each 2 ounces or less, 
i cent; 2 to 4 ounces, 2 cents; 4 to 
8 ounces, 8 cents; 8 to 12 ounces, 4 
cents: 12 to 16 ounces, 5 cents; for 
every pound (or fraction thereof) 
above the first 16 ounces the addi- 
tional charge is to be 2 cents. This 
would make the maximum charge for 
a parcel weighing 11 pounds over the 
rural post 25 cents. 





Parcel Post Letter Day 

With intensified interest in parcel 
post measures, and with hearings be- 
fere congress, the propaganda for a 
wider extension of this service gathers 
momentum, The latest force for good 
is the setting apart of “farmers’ par- 
el post letter day,’”’ March 18, 1912, 
By common agreement among those 
representing farmers’ interests, this 
day has been fixed as one in which 
farmers everywhere should with com- 
mon mind, sit down and write letters 

their congressmen in Washington, 


asking for an up-to-date general par- 
cel post such as other civilized coun- 
ries enjoy. 


Prof W. A. Henry of Wisconsin and 
Connecticut is strongly urging this 
movement and says: Get your neigh- 

to join, so that on March 18 
letters will go out from 4,000,000 rural 
nail boxes, borne into Washington in 
a great flood. These will convince 

members of congress that Ameri= 
an farmers are in dead earnest in 
ie call for an up-to-date general 
parcel post. Spend 6 cents in saying 
so, through the writing of letters to 
each of your two senators and your 
representative at Washington. Be 
sure to Oppose 1 cent letter postage. 

Practically every nation has a par- 
cel post system, says Prof Henry, who 
has compiled valuable data relative 
to charges, 

Russia wilh carry packages up to 
120 pounds, charging 13 cents for two 
pounds and 23 cents for seven pounds. 
China, with a territory nearly one- 
half larger than ours, carries four 
pounds for 30 cents and 22 pounds in 
yhe package for $1. To mail 22 pounds 
in this country we would have to put 
the material in six packages and pay 
$3.52 postage! 

Germany has the zone system, by 
Which charges vary according to dis- 
tance and weight. That country will 
carry an 11-pound parcel 10 miles for 
© cents and to any 
empire for 12 cents. 








Co-operators Fighting Valiantly 


HABBY E. STANBERY, IOWA 


It was expected that when Judge | 


Hobson rendered his decision in the 
Winneshiek county (Ia) court, hold- 
ing the maintenance clause in the co- 
operative plan was in restrain of 
trade, and therefore illegal, that would 
Put an end to controversies in this 
State along that lin« In fact, many 
of the societies of the state, and there 
are now nearly 300 under the co-oper- 
ative management, accepted the de- 
Cision as being logical and right. The 
dea was that at the next meeting of 
ne State legislature this law-making 
ody would be appealed to and some 
Sort of relief given, so that co-opera- 
tion might not suffer from the hands 
4 malicious oppcsition. However, the 
~°corah society, whieh was directly 
nylved in the Judge Hobson ruling, 

Cught that immediate action was 
necessary, 


it appears that a meeting was held 





postoffice in the 
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and ‘the by-law which formerly de- 
manded that a certain amount had to 
be paid into the parent society by all 
members who sold to outside or to in- 
dependent buyers, was changed so 
that it was made to read that all 
members had to sell to the parent so- 
ciety. In the city of Decorah lives 
Henry Reeves. He is an independent 
dealer and a man of good repute. He 
was the man who brought the suit 
which resulted in Judge Hobson’s de- 
cision. It appears that he does not 
like the amendment to the by-law any 
better than he liked the original, and 
he has now caused to be filed in the 
courts of Winneshiek county a docu- 
ment much similar to the first, declar- 
ing Article XII a direct violation of 
law and a restraint of trade. This ac- 
tion will come up before Judge Fel- 
lows at the term opening January 29, 
and a great many will look with much 
interest upon the judge’s decision, to 
see whether iis construction of the 
law- will agree to the construction put 
upon it by the eminent Judge Hobson. 

Another very important case which 
has to do with the life or death of 
small concefns, has received adverse 
decision from Judge Bailie, a friendly 
decision from the state supreme court, 
and now a test is to be made and an 
appeal has been taken to the United 
States supreme court. In the town of 
Fairmont there was a _ co-operative 
and a line creamery. The line cream- 
ery paid higher prices for cream than 
could the co-operative. Finally the 
co-operative company appealed the 
courts and it was shown by evidence 
that the line company paid more for 
the cream at the point where they 
had opposition than they did where 
there was no opposition, which, they 
maintained, was contrary to the Iowa 
antitrust law. The constitutionality of 
the law was attacked and Judge Bailie 
held that it was not valid. The su- 
preme court has just reversed Judge 
Bailie, and the line company has ap- 
pealed to the United States supreme 
court. 





Scraping Old Apple Trees is not as 
popular a practice as formerly. So far 
as the tree itself is concerned the 
practice is in itself not of as much use 
as was at one time believed, but the 
destruction of insects which hide be- 
neath the bark is of great benefit. 
This benefit can be increased where 
poultry can be induced to visit the 
trees and pick up insect remains. 


Next Week Our Garden Annual 
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HAS “MADEGOOD” 


“The roofing industry is | and then when the time for 
mg its direction. A | painting came around would 

few years ago almostevery-| neglect to attend to the 
thing on the market had a| matter at the proper time. 
” or “‘skin coat,”’ 
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which uired inti In consequence, roofs that 
oa Baad needed painting every two 


every two or three years. : ; 
¢ .., | years would only get it when 
Then Amatite came with they began to le and then 
fits mineral surface which | it was usually too late. 
needs nopainting. Itsecon- 
omy was evident ata glance| The use of Amatite solves 
because it cost no more than | the whole question! 


the old type of roofing and 
longer.| FREE SAMPLE 


it will last as long or longer. 
A sample of Amatite 


The tendency of the 
whole trade is to follow Roofing showing the no- 
aint mineral surface will 


Amatite. Imitations of 
the mineral surface are | j,. sent free to any inquirer 
Address our 


sppearing in the market 

andnearly every roofing 2 
manufacturer trying , 
to produce a roofing, |BARRETT MANUFACTURING 
which, like Amatite, will COMPANY 
need no care after it is| wew york Chicago 


laid. Boston &t. Louis 
Cleveland Pitts- 

Many people would | burg Cincinnati 
buy their roofing with | Samenc"” tit. 
best of intentions | orieans seattie 
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Farliest and easiest wo 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 2322 .:¢sa%ae: 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every cogusroment, We also make Sewer 
Pipe,Red and Fire Brick,Chimney Tops,Encanstic Sidewalk Tile.etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. 4ACKSON, 70 Third Ave., , at, 











good paint is a good investment. 


(i 
AR. 


When you buy good paint you buy protection 


Your farm buildings require protection, and anything that 
is worth protecting is worth protecting well. Poor paint 
even when renewed frequently fails to protect, therefore, 


You know this, but you may ask how you are to know 
that Sherwin-Williams paints are the best paints. Our 
answer is, because they have made good for the last forty 
years and because during that time we have built up the 
largest paint and varnish business in the world—a result 
which could never have been accomplished without right 


Again, we use only the best raw materials, most of which 
we secure from our own mines, smelters and oil mills, and 


SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 3 
PAINTS EVARNISHES \é 


Sold by dealers here. Sor col ds. Address all inquiries to 
The Sherwin-Williams 00,679 Canal Road. now Cleveland, O. In Geanda, to 639 Centre Street, Montreal 





develop ourselves, in order that absolutely good quality 
may be assured. The right proportions of these materials 
are selected from time tried and tested formulas and ground 
thoroughly together by powerful machinery. 

Whatever it is about your farm that needs painting, there 
is a Sherwin-Williams product made especially for it that 
will cover more surface at less expense in proportion to 
durability than any other surface covering material. 


Our free book 
tells just what paint to buy 
for every surface on the farm and just how to apply it. 


This book is free. It should be in the hands of every farmer. 
Send for it today. 
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. H.E. Blackwell of Sheridan, Oregon, paid 
$30 per acre for land with stumps on—pulied the 
stumps with the Hercules, and now he says the 
land is worth $125 orup per acre. If you have 
stumps on your land, this is probably the best 
piece of reading matter that has come to your 
attention for months and months. If you 
write us, we will mail you facts and figures to 


prove that— 
Th { 

at least $750 extra profit every year afterwards. It will double the reality value of your land. 
If you knew what it meant to have a Hercules Stump Puller on your place to clean your fields 
of stumps—then to go around to your neighbors and clean their fields up at a nice profit, or rent 

Hercules would mean to you, you wouldn't hesitate a minute to send for one now. 
ge LIYE ig Rock Bottom Price to First Buyer 

Get Free _- 
Stump Pullers introduced in different 
localities throughout the country, we 
j fer te see : dreds and hundreds of sales that 
j : we could not get in any other 
advertising value of the Her- 
cules at work, because it 
economical and durable. 
Any ordinary man and team 
aday with a Hercules, and 
we want to send you tes- 
Let us tell you remark- 
able facts. Mail postal 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
223 17th St. 


e Hercules Stump Puller will save you $1281 on 40 acres—the first year. It will make you 
All Steel—Triple Power—30 Days’ Free Trial—3 Year Guarantee—and a Special Price Proposition. 
the machine to them, or move houses or barns—in short, if you only realized how much a 
Ng eal —because when we get 5,000 Hercules 
. will put ourselves in line for hun- 
way. We know the wonderful 
is so remarkably efficient, 
can pull an acre of stumps 
timonial letters to prove it. 
card now to 
Centerville, lowa 
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‘The Land That Pays for Itself) 
in a Single Season” | Hil 
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HOUSANDS of Americans—some, your own is 
former neighbors—are now in Golden Sas- |F 
katchewan. They were struggling along 

five years ago, ‘‘back home’’—just like you are 
today. Many were renters—didn’t own a square 
foot of land. ‘Today they could buy out the rich- 
est farmerin yourcounty. Not because these men 
are smarter or work harder than you, but because 
they now live where an industrious man has a | Saskatchewan Land Maps Free | 

chance. 


Last Mountain Valley 


Saskatchewan farmers in Last Moun- 
tain Valley grow 40 bushels of whea 
on $30 land. Result: i 








ing—stock raising—and wheat, oats, flax, 
barley, grasses, etc. 


Lowest Prices 


We have land bargains such as were never 

fore known. ur prices are positively 
lowest. No other colonizati pany can 
ever hope to meet our terms and prices, be- 
cause none can buy land now in such enormous 
tracts. 


Special Trains — Low Rates 


Come to Last Mountain Valley on our 
“Canada Special.” Pullman Private, Ob- 
servation Cars and Sleepers, Diners, 
Smokers; sumptuous meals and accom- 
modations. We take so many people to 

' Canada that we board and room them 
(both on trains and after they arrive) for 
only $1:50a day. Full information ebout 
special trains free. 


Land Books Free 


Don’t wait! Don’t let this opportunity siip 
by. Saskatchewan land will soon be higher 
than a cat’s back. Buy now—make a killing. 
-Chances are if you lay this paper aside now, 
without further investigating this offer, you 
may overlook it entirely—may never make the 
big success that every real man deserves to 
win. So—act now—on the impulse—send ina 

ostal that says: “I want to know about the 

nd openings.” You will receive by return 
mail the most complete and authoritative land 


clear in 
one year.” They are making money 
kaod over fist. Crop failures? We. 
don’t have ‘em here! 

Seven great railroads form a veri- 
table network over this district. You’re 
right in civilization. 

And who ever saw a finer place to 
live! Good neighbors, fine climate, 
"phones, railroads, churches, schools, 
rural mail, stores, good roads, fishing, 
hunting, etc. 


Two Big Land Openings— 
Americans Pouring in 
by Thousands 


Last year 150,000 Americans came to 
Canada—and This year will see 
200,000 more cross the border. And they’ll 
never go back! They’ll never leave this 
land of health, happiness, sunshine and 
fortune. 

We are putting on two gigantic new 








land openings—one at Raymore, in Last 
Mountain Valley, on the main line of new 
Grand Trunk Pacific—finest wheat land 
4m the world. 

East of Last Mountain Valley lies the 
tich Touchwood Hills Country. Aiso to 
be opened up. Great land for mixed farm- 


information ever published—free—all about the 
big Land Openings—full reports on Crops, Cli- 
mate, Soil, Schools, Ch s, Towns, Ma: 

Description of Land, etc. Our special list of 
land ains and further information about our 
Canada Special train will be included. Address 
your postal to our Minne is office, not our 
Canadian offices. Write! (8) 


WM. PEARSON CO., Lid., 70; tens cot, Minneapolis, Minn, 
me 
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It is high time that the banking 
system in the United States should be 
better adapted to rural needs. This 
vitally important fact should be kept 


in mind in dny monetary plan con-. 


sidered by congress. But the only 
Specific concession to this end made 
in the Monetary hill, is that national 
banks shall be specifically authorized 
to make loans on real estate and also 
to conduct savings departments. 

This is good as far as it goes. Since 
congress allowed national banks with 
as small capital as $25,000 to do busi- 
ness, they have doubled in number. 
The increase. has been largely in the 
rural sections where better banking 
facilities were most needed. 

But a sound banking system, in its 
relations to both federal and state 
law, should provide for co-operative 
banks, credit unions and agricultural 
banks, It is the use of these latter 
ideas that has done so much to pro- 
mote German agriculture. The latest 
development there suggests a direct 
alliance between our national banks 
and the rural co-operative banks we 
now propose, 

We have repeatedly directed atten- 
tion to the extent to which co-opera- 
tion is encouraged by the German 
government, instead of being har- 
assed by doubt and indictments, as 
is the case in the United States. A 
few facts from official reports, will 
serve to emphasize our statements: 
Germany has nearly 25,000 agricul- 
tural co-operative associations legally 
constituted. Of these, 16,000 are 
rural co-operative banks on the so- 
ealled Raiffeisen plan. Twenty years 
ago there were only 3000 and 1700 
respectively; that is to say, in 1890 
there was one agricultural co-opera- 
tive association for every 39,000 acres 
of land farmed in Germany, whereas 
by last year the number had risen to 
one for every 3600 acres! 

These rural banks form the basis 
of agricultural co-operation in Ger- 
many. Their business is increasing 
rapidly and will this year run close 
to 2000 millions of dollars. The ma- 
jority of these little rural co-opera- 
tive banks are united in provincial 
leagues, which in their turn are 
grouped into national federations em- 
bracing the whole empire. Allied with 
the so-called Imperial Federation are 
80% of the agricultural co-operative 
associations, of which 13,000 are 
banks. In 1909 these banks averaged 
92 members each, with a total of 
about 1,200,000. They did a year’s 
business exceeding one billion dol- 
lars, or an average of about $100,000 
per bank and $1000 per member. The 
members’ deposits in these banks at 
the beginning of last year were up- 
ward of 400- million dollars, about 
two-thirds of which were invested by 
the banks in the form of _ so-called 
permanent loans upon land for a fixed 
term, and the balance were temporary 
accommodation loans. 

These rural banks obtain their cap- 
ital partly from local savings and 
partly from the central banks. The 
Imperial Federation has 38 of these 
central banks allied with it, and their 
membership included about 15,000 of 
the rural banks. 

Now while there has been an almost 
ten-fold increase in co-operative 
banks and associations in Germany 
during the past 20 years, how little 
progress has been made in America! 
Application of this idea to American 
agriculture would be of incalculable 
benefit. It is this policy, together 
with education and governmental ef- 
forts to protect and foster farming, 
that account for the astonishing de- 
velopment of rural prosperity in Ger- 
many during the past two decades. 

Except for a few minor references 
in its miscellaneous articles, the na- 
tional monetary commission seems to 
have wholly overlooked this vital 
problem of Co-operative rural bank- 
ing, The businessmen’s leagues, 
which are organizing to support 
much needed legislation, likewise en- 
tirely neglect the great neea of co- 
operative rural banking. But this 
oversight or omission is characteristic 
of all banking authorities and. -busi- 
ness men. They take thought mainly 
for banks ef discount. They are con- 
cerned with improving the banking 
system primarily for the benefit of 
merchants and manufacturers, which 
is important and should be attended 
to. But that is no excuse for the 
almost utter failure to promote a so- 
lution. of the greatest need of the 
most important body of. our popuila- 
tion—better credit facilities for both 


: American ABriculturigg 4 
long-term -and short-term ,,,. 
the farmers of America, He). 
need of a national commission 
farm finances, as demanded 
American Agriculturists’s men 
congress, 


Draining Duplin County Lands 


JAMES. A, ROBINSON, DURHAM 
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The greatest undeveloped 
resources of Duplin county, ) 
her vast acres of rich swam 
fully estimated to be 109,824 
which is 20% of the entire 
the county. Vast as are th. 
bilities of these lands if drain: 
potentialities still lie dormant ; 
of no value to our people. Pra 
worthless now, they would ea 
come the most valuable asset 
county if drained and put in 
tion. These lands would easi] 
duce on an average 60 bush 
corn to the acre without ferti! 
which would amount to the eno: 
crop yield for the entire co 
6,589,440 bushels. This would 
bread for the. whole state ar 
each one of the population nea; 
bushels of corn a year. Thes: 
bilities are great, the harvest 
derful and the county is calling 
her sons to undertake, pron: 
bring to a completé and full 
tion these resources. 

Already George Parker, O. W. 
H, S. Thomas and others hav: 
taken and have perfected 
drainage district for Muddy 
rine miles from Rose Hill, in « 
Creek township. The drainag 
will be 10 miles long and cost s 
and the work will be done b 
dredges. The promoters are 
the most successful men of 
county, and, for this reason 
the scheme should be a succes 
plan will drain 2000 acres 
richest lands in the world. 
districts are being formed to 
other portions of the county 
plan has been looked into by ci 
gineers, as well as by United 
government engineers, and it ha 
pronounced entirely feasible 
more so than any drainage sch 
the state. 


Iraj 
are 


ale. 


Farmers Interested in Sheep Growing 


Within the past six months 
well-to-do farmers of the Pie: 
section of North Carolina, a fine 
and grain section, have ventur: 
the sheep-raising business. The 
to enlist in the industry is < 
Robert Wallace of Cabarrus < 
Mr Wallace has on his planta 
flock of 100 and his success wit 
fleece-growing animals is 
watched with keen interest by 
a large number of our people. 
Wallace is determined to give t 
dustry a fair trial, and if he is 
cessful it will probably pave th: 
for others to make the venture. 

M. F. Teeter, also or Cab: 
started a sheep ranch near Harri 
about a.year ago, but on accor 
having secured a- flock of dis 
sheep to begin with, he was com 
to abandon his experiments and 
pose of the animals in his posss« 
He has an abiding faith in th: 
dustry, hojsvever, and will again i: 
in another flock in the future. 

North Carolina Apples 

At what is known as the hori 
tural congress, which is nothing 
than a big national fruit fair, 
Wilkes county fruit growers sec 
prizes. They were J. J. Lowe of P 
Knob, and the Gold Medal orehar 
Oakwood, both of which are o: 
Brushy mountain, in the western 
of North Carolina. Mr Lowe 
second. prize on the Limebrtwig 
the Gold Medal orchard won first | 
on the Shockley apple. 

Other prizes won by parties i: 
state, and Wilkes’ surrounding 
ties were: R. M. Chatham of I: 
(Mrs Moses Cone of Blowing Ro: 
Arthur Banner of Sugar Grove 
tauga county. W. Hensley of 
Creek,- Ashe- county, won two 
for apples of the largest w« 
Sparger orchard of Mt Airy won 
on Limbertwig. The-fair was bh 
St Joseph, Mo, and the North Ca: 
exhibit was under the care and 
management of Prof Hutt, stat« 
ticulturist. This was the third 
tional congress. First prize was 
on the sweet chestnut from ‘* 
county, this state. Prof Hutt is d 
and has done, our section fine ser\ 
by showing and proving wheré e 
people of the western part of Nor 
Carolina stand among other |! 
growers of the United States. 





Farmers’ Exchanges Not All Good 


+he 


-—There is no doubt many 0! 
farmers’ co-operative associatio: 
open to criticism, and there is abu? 
dant room for improvement in 

ods and results. But we farmers 2‘ 
got to learn to pull together, not 
for our own benefit, but for the >: 
fit of the consumer as well.—[H. 


Talmage, President Long Island Po 


tato Exchange. 


« 
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institutes 


g March farmers’ 
in New York as set forth 


ying schedule: 
ad eee No 1, Jared Van Wagenen, 


purin 
will be held 


tric 
a Lawy ersville Gpuductor. 
gr, ¢ Montgomery reene 
Ashland M 16 
jobarie Mi Hensonville M 16 
Minsrile at 24 Durham M 18 
= Ua sca ee 
South Westerle M 2 
Schoharie Clarksville M 20 
= M 21 
Carlisle Ag’ Indian Fields &f 25-26 
summit M9 6 
Barnerville reene 
nce M iL . 427" 
Galluprille M 11-12 Catskill M 26-27 
Fultonham M s Albany 
Brea ka beea M 4 Salk 
Gilbos M 14-15 = Selkirk M 27-28 
pistrict No 2, Edward Van Alstyne 
of Kind jerhook conductor. 
Ulster Westchester 
M 1-2 Peekskill 
New P : (Cortland grange) M 18 
Dutelas Columbia 
- Meo4 Linlithgo MM 
om é M 5 Washington 
Moores Mills M 6 Gresnwick 
Pine Plains M7 armers’ Days 
Clintor ners M 8-9 M 19-31 
Upper Red Hook M 13-14 Schenectady 
Schenectady 
—_ Farmers’ days 
Adams Corners M ii M 21-33 
District No 3, D. P. Witter of 
Berkshire conductor, 
Schuyler Big, Flats Mt 
Chemung u 8 
Watkins Mi - 
Cathar € M 2 Tioga 
Chemung Spencer M 8-9 
Newark Valles M ii- 12 
Erin M 4-5 Apalachin M -14 
Millport M 6 Candor M 16 
District No 4, Fred E. Gott of Spen- 
cerport, conductor, 
Wayne Ransomville M$ 
— a Ban 
Mil asport 
en Center uM 3 Johnson's Creek M 12 
Orleans Orleans = 
Kendal! M4 East Shelby M 18 
Igndonvil'e M 4 Kn wiesville Mi 
Medina M 14-15 
Niagara Holtes M 15-16 
Aib.c 
Barker M 6 18-20 
*ewfane MT Institute school 


~~ 


Otsego Co—The very 





cold weather 


in Jan made thick ice on the 
ponds and streams, so there is 
no difficulty ‘in getting a  plen- 


tiful supply for ice houses, Frost 
also got into some cellars and hurt 
potatoes badly. Dealers have paid 
$i p bu for potatoes for several 
weeks. Washington potatoes are be- 
ing bought for seed to ship away. 
Some farmers have baled their sur- 
plus hay and are shipping it to the 
city market, The heirs of the Witt 
estate near Schenevus contemplate 
building a large plank barn this .sea- 
son, and have a sawmill on the farm 
getting the lumber ready. Other 
farmers are hauling logs to the same 
mill to saw into lumber for use in 
making needed repairs on their own 
farms. Plenty of snow for good 
sleighing, so farmers are busy hauling 


ice, lumber, hay, wood and potatoes, 


when the weather permits. Etk Creek 
grange No 506 held its first annual 
past masters’ night Feb 10. A class 
of six was instructed in the first 
degrees. This makes about 100 mem- 
bers, The grange recently purchased 
anew altar and pedestals, finished in 
dark oak, and will soon get a new 
desk for the secretary. W. H.-Cham- 
berlain, commanding deputy, attended 
State grange last week. 


Notes from Steuben—An abundant 
harvest of ice 14 to 20 inches thick ts 


being housed. Few potatoes are 
Moving, although dealers are paying 
$1 for seed stock and 95c for eating 


stock. Farmers’ institute was held 
at Stephens Mills Feb 15. The Co- 
hocton creamery is working for the 


cream business here for the summer. 


The high price of milk and butter this 
Winter will make new miich cows 
high this spring. William Faulkner 
Seld three head of high-grade Hol- 
Stein yearlings to Frank Rauber of 
Sandy Hill a.few days ago. 

St Lawrence—Farmers’ week at our 
agri school passed off recently. 
Many were present from a @istance. 
Nearby farmers. @o not take the in- 
terest that seemingly they ought. 


John Sheahan -reported the state agri- 
meting for Silas Wright grange. Hay 
44 “15 p ton, oats 60c p bu, potatoes 
L25. The Adirondack herd of Pine- 
croft stock farm is producing over 1000 
1098 of milk daily. Henry Douglas, the 
Proprietor, owns a half interest in 
the recent world’s record-breaker but- 
ter cow, Pontiae Clothilde De Kol 24. 
@ have a nice lot of snow, and farm- 
€fs are improving their time by get- 
ine their wood and haystacks hau of. 
Ce houses have been filled.—[{H. M. K. 
Franklin Oo—Very fine sleighing for 
three weeks, ‘Teams are busy haul- 
= wood, fee, é6te. Cattle are winter- 
Weil, Hay ig $15 te a p ton, 


Putter 98 te-a0e 9 tb, | Many are usin 


“Cows are in demand at $35 to $60 ea. 





Potatoes scarce at $1 p bu. Some 
were frozen in cellars, Farmers are 
planning to use more phosphate the 
coming season. Plenty of fodder re- 
ported in county. to carry stock 
through cold months. Temperature 
at times has been 30 below. 

Ulster Co—Abram Cole of West 
Hurley, a lifelong farmer, celebrated 
his 98th birthday a few months ago. 
Mr Cole still has excellent reasoning 
powers and a good memory. He oc- 
casionally cuts a little wood. Ice on 
the Hudson has been sll gathered, 
being the largest crop in many years. 
There has been just enough snow. for 
the farmers to get their wood all out 
of the mountains. 

Onondaga Co—The continued cold 
weather requires quantities of fodder 
for cattle. Roads are bad on account 
of much snow. Not much wood or 
logs being drawn-as the farmers can 
not get into the woods. Ice houses 
are filled with a good quality of thick 
ice; not many farmers can get to mar- 
ket with produce on account of bad 
sage Potatoes are $1.15 p bu, eggs 

p doz. Hay in good demand at 
1 21 p ton. 

Ontario Co—Weather has been 
very cold the past week. Some are 
trimming orchards, cutting fire wood, 
and getting ready for spring. Ali 
kinds of clover and garden seeds are 
very high. 

Washington Co—Not much farm 
work done this winter on account of 
extreme cold. weather. There is a 
scarcity of water in a good many sec- 
tions. S & S L Co is paying $1.80 
for milk this month. Potatoes are 
$1.20 p bu wholesale. Coal is 
sear-e. Not much stock changing 
hands this winter. 

Jefferson Co—Deep snow and cold 
weather have prevailed, the ther- 
mometer registering 40 below some 
of the time. There is a shortage of 
coal and some passenger trains could 
not run, the railroad also being short 
of coal. F. E. Zimmer’s Holstein 
cows were sold to the Cleveland farm 
near Watertown, not to the Flower 
farm. Potatoes are $1.25 p bu, and 
are not plentiful. Eggs are confing 
up again, fresh laid, bringing 40c p 
doz. Butter is 40c p lb. Hd Farrel 
had a valuable horse break its leg 
recently while drawing on a cement 
floor. Cows are selling for from $30 
to $50. On account of shortage and 
high price of feed some farmers have 
been forced to sell, others are hold- 
ing for higher prices. 


Allegany Co—aA very interesting, in- 
structive and profitable farmers’ in- 
stitute was held recently at Black 
Creek in Duna’s hall, All sessions 
were well attended despite the cold 
weather. A good interest was mani- 
fest. The ladies of the church served 
meals and cleared $47. 

Difficult Teaming—There is not 
much team work being done in Chau- 
tauqua Co at present, owing to an 
ice storm that came not long since. 
It left a crust of ice on the snow %& 
in thick, and wherever a team travels 
in that crust, blood marks can be 
seen. The ice cuts the horses’ feet. 
Ice harvest is at its hight now, hun- 
dreds of cars are being shipped from 
Chautauqua lake. The ice ts 18 in 
thick and of fine quality. 





weltan Bie, aa S inpina aieioa, Our 
be r 
etorenin year. a eee yARMS. “South Ham. 





,@uarenteed true to name, good as grown; low; 


descriptive illustrated catalog free G. E. 
Selbyville, Del. . 





C BROWN LEGHORNS; a Eg stock; thor- 
centred pal ae, ce a te 
birds. TRY ary Claes. N Y. 
EGGS—Wh Sm vy Reds, 13, 75 ‘cents; Indian 
Runner duck $1; fee ns 2 3s %U 5 
WEATHER BURKAU FA Ephrata, Pa. 
YEARLING Bronze toms, young Bronze hens, jae 


moth Pekin oo“, and drakes. THOMAS “A 
GAUD,.Box 66, Yorklyn, Del. 
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CORN, OATS, potatoes and grasses will gield more 
for you with better seed. Our free 
you get it. 
Bamford, Pa 





NURSERY STOCK and seed potatoes; 
coeetes fren. MAYER’S PANT NURSERY, 





POTATOES, Hustler, 


Noroton, Perfection, Six 
Weeks. CHARLES FORD, 


Fistiers, N Y. 





BIN: 1B White Leghorns; 150. fine breeding 
coskerdha, Orchard dein, t. ,  wM 
FLYNN. Rensselaer, NY. 


CHALLENGE LAYING STRAIN, Rocks and Leg- 
horns ; ee ee free. - MRS. E.. M. -HART, 
R-34, Irondequott,. NY. 


BREEDING HENS, fine stock, Rocks, Reds,’ Or- 
Leghorns, SIDNEY VIEW POULTRY 
, Sidney, NY. 











TURKBYS—Narragansett. Mammoth 
Bronze, White Holland. 8. DURIGG -¥ SON, Arm- 
sipongs Mills, O. 


CLOVER SEED, sold direct. GLICK’S SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster. Pa. 


PEAS, SWEET CORN, 





READ, Charlotte, Vt 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged mame 
ware. G assortment kitchenware, pans, pots, pails, 
plates, bowls, basins, etc; high-grade blue and white 

ware. Get one of these assortments. 
address from factory, Ohio. 

Send cash with order; “ us. 
yo Nee ctockery $1. cooking ware §2. class- 
ware $2. E. SWASEY * CO, Portland, Me 











‘THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Best 2¢ varicties. 
Begs, 15, a #, $2. Catalog. HENRY MOR, 
Quakertown, Pa. 





HIGHEST QUALITY Single Comb White Leghorns. 
- Nae 184; chicks, eggs. EZRA CARTER, Mar- 


WHITE LEGHORNS—25 choice 
erels, 100 pullets $1.25 each. 
Algien, Pa. 





“Wyckott” cock- 
JNO KENNEL, 





TOULOUSE GEESE, White Holland turkey eggs 
for hatching; farmers’ prices. E. 8. BORTZ, Leba- 
non, > 


55 BREEDS chickens, ducks. turkeys, dogs. 
Crtales free. Ul. H. HINIRER. = 75, Mankato, 








WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels and Pearl .guineas 
jr. sale. ARTHUR LAUDERDALE, Lambertville, 





BARRED ROCK eggs $1 per 15; satisfaction guar- 
saneed: catalog fre. J. WILSON DAIL, Cambridge, 


WHITE a turkess, Berkshire sow pigs and 
collie pups. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 





THERE ARE 300,000 boys and girls in the Unies 
States who are working for their own interests 
one line. This is a Volunteer Army of the oly a 
girls who are most wide awake. They are all. the 
better for it. They are enthusiastic abouf i. Why 
ne give your children the chance to join this big 
rmy? Address PROGRESS CLUB, care of Orange 
judd Co, 315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


JOB PRINTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING, eleciro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, mepera, etc. Press work at 
waee Same and shortest time. You are invited te 
mples of what you want vrinted or pub- 
—~? and A ae ee - will be furn » prices 

hig stan sizes. Loss PHELPS 
Pu BL. fshING CO, Springfield, Mase. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS—If. any of our readers 
are interested in investing some of their 
it will be entirely a and yield good, 
turns regularly, write meet once for full particu- 
lars. HERBERT MYRICK, President and Editor -in- 
Chief American iculturist, Ashland Building, 315 
Fourth Ave, New York City. 


COASTER am gg a $20; tires $1.25; 








quick re- 





second-hand mot bargains; send 
catalog of bicycles, ao. motorcycle supplies; 
wholesale prices; goods shi C O D; satisfoction 


guaranteed. PAGE BICY. ©O, Greenfield, Mass. 





THOROUGHBRED BRONZE turkeys. MRS PEARL 
PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, N.Y. 





ORPINGTON BOGS, $12 a ppeaieed: others, $10. 
DR DIETRICK, Washington, N 


GUARANTEED White Wyandotte batebing eggs. 
FRANK HYDE, Peekskill, N Y. 


PURE-BRED young Narragansett toms up to 30 
ibs IL. TEMPLE, Guernsey. 0. 


Y-OLD CHICKS, — breeds. 
DEROY TAYLOR, Lyons, Y. 


aT a ee Pat guineas. 
i. 0. QUIGLEY, Goshen, N Y 


WHITE aoe. * eer strain. F._P. 
LARMON, Cambridge, 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS cheap. 
NINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


BUFF ORPINGTON cocketels $2. THEO BURT 
& SONS, Melrose, 0. 











Catalog free. 











ARTHUR BEN- 








BUFF Sere 
KENNEL, Atgien, 


CHICKS—9 ws Catalog 
BLUM, Chatfield, 0, 


FINE BRONZE TUBKEYS, cheap. Stamp. H. B. 
HOWE, Dublin, Va. 


100 «eggs §=6$5. MATTIE 





free. JOSEPH A. 








ELECTRICITY, piumbing, petentaying. painting and 
decorating taught Pract instruction. 

secured for graduates. Witte for illustrated catalog. 
CUYNE TRADES SCHOOL, Chicago. 


MEN LEARN automobile business; $25 weekly; job 
igranteed; home instructions. Start now, = 
ROCHESTER 


or ng; booklet free. 
SCHOOL, 862, Rochester, N Y. 
BE A TRAINED NURSE; earn $15 to $35 


Train at home in a short time: free catalog. 
ESTER NURSES’ INSTITUTE, 862, Rochester, N Y. 














LADIES—Statione monogram, in‘tial. 
Samples sent, HIGGINS. Miitord, Mass. 
RNS of mk cheai . strongest; book for 
oun SHAWVER . Bellefontaine, 0. 





PATCHWORK—35 pieces. Assorted ix4 inches 10c. 
GEM ART CO, Clintonville, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 








illustrated - 
Merrill, 








BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. WM MARSHALL, 
Sherwood, N Y. 








LIVE stock 
FOR SALE—~Two-year-old Jersey bull, Duke of 
Middie Falla, No 93411, sire Czar Galway, No 81553; 
Allian Stoke 


No 242972; full a, solid 
perfect heavy milking strain. 
a. D. WILBUR, Greenwich, NY. 


HAMPSHIRE bred. Pigs 3 months. Two 
Jersey heifers, bred. bulls fit for service, tuber- 


i 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


im American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
cents a word you can you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must counted as part of the 
oe ed Ge Shit ee a cathe: cee 
as one word, Cash must eccompany each osder, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we canmot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 


t of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR: SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
a above rate, but will be inserted in 


MEN WANTED for Influence 
unnecessary. Average salary $1100. Annual vaca- 
tions. Short hours. 

Thousands of appoiptments coming soon. Send 
diately for list of itions Common edu- 
FRANKLIN INS . Dept T 19, 


cation sufficient. 
Rochester, N ¥, 





WAN t railway mail clerks. Ma- 
———_ everywhere \. Com- 
education sufficient. 
United States civil service 
booklet. PATTERSON CIVIL ERVICE SCHOOL 
Box 813, Rochester, N Y. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED—Average $90 
month. Examinations ed May 4. Preparation 
Ag Beaman INSTI Dept T 19, Roches- 








GOVERNMENT FARMERS WA NESD— Susans 
tion April 10. $60 ae. Many needed. Write 
OZMENT, 107 F, St Louis. 





ulin —. ae calves, WM BIGHAM’S SONS, 
PRIZE nae. pigs, Southdown 
+ — v1 cio at wholesal 
w. SENNINGED. Inutpert, Pa. 
PERCHERON STALLIONS, and Berkshire swine. 
GLICK’S FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


SHORTHORN YOUNGSTERS, both sexes. WM 
E. SUTTON, Windham, N Y. 


LARGE ENGLISH Yorkshires, all ages. ROBERT 
HDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


IMPERIAL HERD Yorkshires. 
E. DEWHESE, Sidney, 0. 
DOGS, RABBITS AND FERRETS 


AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS and English 
) cng Ry BR pups as, oy 














Write wants. C. 








have the qualities and gameness 
i. F. UNT KENNELS, Route -. Red 





16-lb RABBITS—Flemish. Giants, Belgian Giants, 
Rufus Red and Black Belgian hares. Young stock 
for sale at A times. AESRONDACE RABBITRY, 
Chas Bruet . Prop, Croghan, N Y. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
$15 Fourth Ave, New York City 





COLLIE MALE PUPS $5, females $4; Berkshire 
pigs. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Fine ratters. CHARLES 
FOSTER, Wellington, 0. 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


Indign Runner ducks. Get my 
are inee’ 6. c. LUNDY, Deleware. NJ. 


Hef Ry 50 splendid pullets 





Phe copy: COLLIE pups. KAHLE BROS, Kali- 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CH TREES, 20 for $1, cherry trees, large size 
- py Many $1 cols 








cash, Dy 
i YARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y 





WANTED—Railway mail clerks, Examination May 





4; $1200 yearly. Write for free trial lesson today. 

OZMENT, 107, St Louis. 
EXPERIENCED FARMER, general farm work; 
BOX 8, Princeton, 


good position to right man. 
N J. 





WANTED—Man and wife for general fam and 
house work. BOX 174, Edmesten, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS —$5 dafty selling our handy tool, 12 arti- 
THOMAS MFG CO, 453 Third St. Dayton, 0. 
‘1 OUR REAL MARKET 
Six otst Are 
TO CLOBE ie yg 


acres, 8-room ree spment 
80x40 and 30x80; fifty cow stalls, silo, 

















must sacrifice 267 


27 cows, five 
young cattle, mowers, plows, wagons, cultivatcrs, 
heavy harnesses, milk cans. One mile from railroad 
town; all for *7500 HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego; Tioga Co, N Y. 





$2800 TAKES 180-acre farm; running spring water 
piped to house and barn; first-class buildings, base- 
ment barn; one mile school, church; five minutes’ 
walk railroad town; abundance fruit One- 
balance time; write for booklet VALLEY 





MONEY-MAKING - FARMS throughout New. York, 
15 other states; improved, to 1000 aeres; $10 te 
$100 an acre; stock and tools included ~ a to 
settle estates er. Mammoth illustra’ 

No 34 free. A. STROUT, Station ioe. e wi 
34th 8t, New Bronk. 








condition, very 
each: bird guaranteed to 
mf $2.30 0 and $8 _ every . GEO 





please + eggs $1 
GREENWALD. ainesport, ys J. 

HOLLAND over 100 extra 
ee ee iatate emcames, _ Weee 
ot be beaten: 

Wrandottes and. eggs for batching. H. W. ANDER- 
SON, Stewartstown, Pa. 





for hatching from 


ee AE | ae 


aie eae os 


catalog of and or 
trees and plants. direct from us and save malt 
your Le guaranteed. L‘AMOR~ 
EAUX Schoharie, N Y. 
SS ., blackberry, 


FARM FOR SALE—Productive, well located; 3T 
m 


6- house, barn. hog . shop, 
wer $1800; terms easy. CHAS C. HUTCHINS, 
Pulaski, N Y. 





that is located 
BUY YOUR FARM in the county ~ « 








toes ex- 
ae 





aoee 





free to 
_ NORTHERN REA TY CO, Syracuse, 


raspberry. 
- | right, free photos 4 descriptive 
ie aire data Ms THE HEXHOTH REALTY CO, Rock Creek, 0. 
vari GOOD FARMS at low prices in parts of New 
im Sak cate; cota 2 A 


aeeeees SE: Se 





me. TORK. TE FARMS for sa ve. laters 
© YAGER CO. Binghamton, x 


SS PR REN ?rineston, N & 
Write for catalog. : 
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‘Progressive Measures Advocated 
fj At the recent New York state 
Srange meeting 660 candidates were 
initiated in the sixth degree, The 
completed list of officers is as follows: 
Master, W, H, Vary of Watertown; 
overseer, S. J, Lowell of Fredonia; 
Jéeturer, F. E. Alexander of Pulaski; 
steward, Stanley Todd of Pittsford; 
assistant steward, F. E. Riley of Sen- 
riett; chaplain, S. L. Strivings of Cas- 
tile; treasurer, W. L, Bean of Mc- 
Graw; secretary, W. N. Giles of Skan- 


* eateles; gate keeper, U. L. Seckel of 


Seneca Falls; pomona, Mrs Katherine 
McCauley of Stanley; Flora, Mrs P, S. 
Aldrich of Palmyra; Ceres, Miss Ruth 
Godfrey of Olean; lady assistant stew- 
ard, Miss Mabel Bushnell of Chatham; 
executive committee, Edwin Knicker- 
bocker of Bagnall. 
Among the Resolutions 

1. That a constituted amendment be 
submitted to a popular vote for the 
purpose of ascertaining if women are 
to vote, 

‘2. That the state authorities be 
asked to suppress the wrong allowed 


“"2 XM ONG THE FARMERS” 


and-pleadings entered and filed in the 
injunction suit by George P. Hamp- 
ton, 

Just Representation Wanted 

Other resolutions adopted ‘were: 
Condemning the present antiquated 
method of representation in the na- 
tional grange and requesting the 
worthy master elect to use every hon- 
orabie endeavor in the national grange 
to amend the constitution to provide 
for proportionate representation, 

Urging the commissioner of educa- 
tion to bring about a practical system 
of administration and maintenance 
for teaching agriculture, domrestic 
science and manual training in the 
rural schools. “ 

Petitioning the New York state fair 
commission to abolish free passes of 
every description so as to place every 
citizen of the state upon an equal 
hasis. 

Protesting against further delay 
over the enactment of legislation, pro- 
viding for the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the 
people. 

Amending the state grange constitu- 
tion so there shall. _ be one delegate 
for each 600 members in each county 
and one for any fractional part éx- 
ceeding 300, 

Demanding that congress enact @ 
complete postal express bill at this 
session that will at least place this 
country upon an equality in parcel 
post service with that enjoyed by 
other leading countries, 


NEW JERSEY 


Monmouth Farm Notes 
J. E. QUINN 





At the H. P. Robinson sale near Head- 
den’s Corner, a team of ‘horses brought 
$450 and a team of average mules 
$300. Pure-bred cows went at a low 
figure because there is little demand 
for cattle. <A fine cow brought $76, 
and a cow and a calf $53. Bull calves 
brought $11 each. At the Rufus Hul- 
shart vendue, near Green Grove, 
horses brought $187 to $250. Corn 
sold-for 94 to 99 cents a bushel and 
hay $33 a ton. 

Joseph <A. Hendrickson of Red 
Bank has sold the last of his large 
crop of apples. From an orchard of 
less than 600 trees he sold 2600 barrels 
of fruit, which was carefully packed 
and for which he received a fancy 
price all the way through, 

The woodland on the Elwood Magee 
farm at Everett, purchased recently 
by Dr Henry of Perth Amboy, is be- 
ing cut and converted into fence rails, 


* as the timber is mostly chestnut stock. 


W. H. Vary 

Master New York State Grange 
in compounding feeding stuffs con- 
taining sorrel and other deleterious 
seeds. 

3: That the grange is unalterably 
opposed to any change in the present 
legislation affecting the manufacture 
and sale of oleo or of any other sub- 
stance made in imitation of butter 
which will in any way make it easier 
to defraud the public or permit such 
subsantce to masquerade under the 
name of butter. 
+.4. The passage of a bill that wil 
properly safeguard the interests of 
shippers and place such regulations 
upon commission men as will protect 
the interest of the shippers. 

5. That congress be requested to 
restore the duty on cream so that it 
will correspond with the duty on 
butter. 

6. That the present law known as 
the Levy law offers no justification for 
the vast expense which it involves, 
and there is no excuse for its further 
retention upon the statute books. 

9. That telephone and telegraph 
companies be placed under the juris- 
diction and control of the public 
service commission, and that the com- 
mission be empowered to compel ade- 
quate service at reasonable charges. 

8That the posting of notices or 
sign boards warning all persons 
against hunting or trespassing upon 
Jands without the consent of the 
g@wner be so revised that hunters shall 
be required to get permission to hunt 
on land and that the hunting law be 


’ go changed as to correct some of the 


@ifficulties now inherent in affecting 
prosecutions, 

9. That a just primary law be 
enacted. 

10. That all Mie a driven at night 
be equipped with suitable light. 

AY. In reference to the Hampton 
ease it: was resolved that the ‘letters 
of._charges against and the trial of 
Brother George P. Hampton of Clarks- 

€ grange and the charges preferred 
by. him.against members.of the na- 
tional grange, be dismissed and for- 
ever closed so far as lies in the power 
ef the-state grange. The executive 
eommittee in this connection was in- 
structed immediately to notify Taft 


s of New 


/ two’ attorney 
city, to withdraw the appearance 


Mr Magee is to be retained as over- 
seer of the- farm. Henry L. Simon- 
son of Staten Island has become the 
owner of the Mrs Anna L. Crawford 
farm at Hazlet, and will engage in 
truck growing on an extensive scale. 
He intends building a dwelling house 
on the place for his own occupancy, 

The eighth annual dinner: of the 
Monmouth horticultural society, fol- 
lowing close on the heels of the ban- 
quet of the Elberon horticultural 
society, shared largely with the latter 
in winning the praise of the public. 
This second dinner was served at the 
Germania hotel at Red Bank. Dr 
Walter S. Whitmore of Cceanic was 
the toastmaster, Addresses were 
made by George A. Steele, John W. 
Yeomans, George H. Hale, Nicholas 
Butterbach and others. John Ken- 
nedy is president of this society. 

The appointment of Elmer G. Carr 
of New Egypt to be state bee in- 
spector gives satisfaction to all who 
have apiaries hereabouts. He is an 
enthusiast on the propagation of bees, 
and last summer delivered an address 
at the convention of state bee keepers 
at Spring Lake. 





Ocean Co—Ice harvest has been 
fine, with plenty of cold weather mak- 
ing very good ice,- Most all houses 
have been filled. Milk has taken a 
drop of %c p qt. Mill feeds hold up 
about the same price. Hay is $20 p 
ton, stalks 6c p bdle. Corn is 75 to 80c 
p bu, oats 65c. A few public sales 
have been held, Several farms will 
change tenants, 

Somerset Co—Weather very cold. 
Ground covered with snow and ice. 
Farmers about all sold out of grain 
and potatoes. Pork is also scarce, 
All ice houses are filled with excel- 
lent icé of great thickness. Hay is 
$20 p ton, potatoes $1.25 p bu whole- 
sale, eggs 40c p doz, corn 65c p bu, 
wheat S85c. 

Sussex Co—The cold weather still 
continues. Ice is all harvested and 
of fine quality. Much damage was 
done to fruit trees; buds uncertain. 
Game birds are found dead, not from 
want of food, but from, exposure to 
cold. - Cows are high. Good market 
for beef. Eggs are 32c p doz, butter 
42 to 46c p lb. Horses are scarce. One 
car was sold in Sussex county. Po- 
tatoes are high. There is prospect 
for the organization of a club in Sus- 
sex county to help farmers to know 
what is needed in the soil to produce 
better crops, etc. Milk remains at 4c 


pat at cmy. Feed is very high and 
is going up. 
Many farmers will be short. Some 
have disposed of all surplus stock. 


Italian Immigrant Farmers—Near_ 


Vineland are a number of Italian agri 
eolonies. Here are to be found sev- 
eral hundred small farms in a ‘thigh 
state of cultivation and their owners 
peaceable, contented and mutually 
helpful. A few years ago when this 
*land to the east of Vineland was 
taken up it was practically unsalable 
because the native farmer had aban- 
doned all hope of making a living 
thereon. Seeing what the _ Italians 
have accomplished, the nearby farm- 
ers are taking hold, are actually 
copying many of their methods, and 
the entire section is rapidly becoming 
prosperous, 


MARYLAND 
Wiconico Couhty Booming 


W. P. WARD, MARYLAND 


Wicomico pomona grange held its 
first quarterly meeting in Salisbury 
and served an old-fashioned farmers’ 
dinner to more than 100 farmers and 
their wives. Everybody was invited 
te attend the afternoon session, where 
some lively discussions arose to the 
benefit of all. Prof Massey. gave a 
lengthy and interesting talk on the 
need of agricultural education in the 
public schools. It was heartily ap- 
proved by the grangers. 

Wicomico county is one of the fore- 
most counties in Maryland in the mat- 
ter of improved roads and bridges and 
in the mileage of macadam and hard 
surfaced roads. The grangers at this 
meeting indorsed what was being done 
by the county commissioners, and 
asked that the good roads movement 
be continued. There are six subor- 
dinate granges in the county dnd in 
their social gatherings and co-opera- 
tive buying and selling are doing a 
great-good to the rural districts. 

This is a great trucking section. 
The strawberry is our best and surest 
Money crop. A firm here makes a 
specialty of growing a few varieties 
of the very best plants true to name, 
from the very earliest to the latest 
to ripen and makes special prices to 
farmers’ organizations and granges. 
Lots of potatoes, both white and 
sweet, are yet in the farmers’ hands 
in this section. Eggs have been very 
scarce and high, selling at 40 cents 
a dozen, butter 35 cents a pound, white 
potatoes 80 cents a bushel, sweet po- 
tatoes $1, corn 75 cents. No hay for 
sale. Land in good state of cultiva- 
tion and sells at $20 to $200 an acre, 
as to location. Farmers are pros- 
erous, healthy and happy and are 
getting ready for a large acreage of 
cantaloups and cucumbers. 


Prince George Co—All produce 
holds steady, except eggs, which took 
a decided drop of 10 cents p doz. 
Weather stays very cold and pdtato 
cellars are heated to prevent freez- 
ing, something which has been un- 
known here for many years. The 
ground has frozen to a depth of 26 
in. A few comparisons of Jan 
weather are as follows: Mean max- 
imum for ’10, 43.3; for °11, 49; and 
for 712, 34. Mean minimum, 25, 29.7 
and 15.4 respectively. Mean average 
for month, 32.15; 39.3 and 24.7 re- 
spectively. The warmest day in °'10 
was Jan 3, 62; in ‘11, 71, Jan 14; in 
"12, 58 Jan 23. The coldest day in 
10 was Jan 1, 9 above zero; '11 Jan 
14, 14 above; ‘12, Jan 14, 16 below. 
The total snowfall in ‘10 was,.45 in; 
in ’11, 1 in; in 12, 15.6 in. The ex- 
treme range in °10 was 53 degrees; 
in °11, 57; in '12, 74.—[S. G. Town- 
send, Jr. 

Carroll Co—Winter since Jan 2 has 
been the severest in 40 years, The 
ground has been covered with snow 
and it is still snowing. The tempera- 
ture has ranged between freezing and 
80 below zero; which has made it 
very hard on man and beast. Feed 
continues to go higher. Fodder is 10¢ 
p bdle, hay $25 p ton. Cattle are 
very low. Practically no sales for 
horses. A few days ago eggs were 
40c p doz, which hens were only’ 12c 
p Ib. Milk and butter bring good 
prices. 

Dorchester Co—Woo0d cutting only 
work in progress. Wheat in good con- 
dition, being protected by snow. For- 
age very scarce. Top fodder $8 p ton 
timothy $22 to $25, corn $3.50 to $4 
p- bbl. Tomatoes are being contracted 
for at $9.50 to $10. This thas been one 
of. the most severe winters for 20 
years and steamboats have been tied 
up for past five weeks, and as they 
carry practically all of the e°**ern 
shore stuff to the Baitimore ma~*et 
things are at a standstill. Fruit prob- 
ably unhurt, as cold has been dry. 
Several’ miles of roads are being im- 
proved with shells. 

Harford Co—With prospects of 
milder weather and the near approach 
of spring, farmers are casting .about 
for their monthly hands, and the 
supply geems to be short of the de- 
mand. 





Hay is scarce and high., 


sheep and lambs amounted to 


Good wages are being of- . 


American Asriculturigt ; 


fered: There is need of a betanal 
system - of farming in this cou 
more extensive and less expengiy,. 
meet the conditions of the law of 
ply and demand. Only about ones’ 
the acreage of corn is grown h 
should be. Ear corn is Selling at a 
p bu, eggs 0c p doz, butter 3, 
Ib. Potatoe very scarce and higp 
price. Sh a 


Luzerne Co—Steady, 
weather, Potatoes injured in m 
cellars. Roads have been hara any 
slippery for two months. me 
farms have recently changed 7 
at fair prices. Farms for yr 
reported scarce. Stock in genera) ; 
looking good. Fresh cows are sea, 


Somerset Co—A joint meeting 
Somerset pomona and Princess Anns 
granges was held recently. A larg, 
number attended despite bad w athes 
Regular business was transacteq in 
the morning and the following off cepy 
installed for ’12: Master, D. A. Jones. 
overseer, J. G. Chaffee; treas, FP Mu 
Widdowson; sec, G. M. Grunnep. 
berger; lecturer, E. W. Cluff; asy 
steward, Bruce Overbolt. In the ag. 
ternoon the following progran 
given; Address of welcome, Hon Henry 
J. Waters; response, J. G. Chaffee. 
Growing of small fruits, W. F. Allen: 
Ideal government, Hon Western Starr. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, February 
19—Last week the cattle market ruleg 
dull after Monday, steers declining 
10@15c Wednesday and closing sloy 
at the decline; bulls also fell off 10¢ 
fat bulls excepted; and cows with the 
exception of fat stock dropped 1(x, 
medium cows closing 10@15c lower, 
Calves ruled firm on moderate re 
ceipts and closed full steady. The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$4.60@7.80, oxen 3@6.75, bulls 3.75@ 
6.15, cows 2.25@6.40, veals *710.7) 
barnyard calves 3@4 Fre 
ruled steady, selling at 28@68. 

Today there were 26 cars of cattle 
and 1690 calves on sale. Trade wag 
extremely dull, steers 10@20c lower, 
bulls weak to 10c lower, cows 15( 2% 
lower; the ‘yards were not fully 
cleared. Calves were also dull, veals 
slow to 25c lower; some sales of me- 
dium stock at a greater decline, barn- 
yard.and western calves about steady, 
Steers averaging 1015 to 1230 Ibs 
sold at the range'of 6.25@7.25 p 100 
lbs, including Va steers, 1060 to 12% 
Ibs average, at 6.25@7; Ohio do, 1187 
to 1226 Ibs, at 6.25@7.25; Pa do, 1015 
to 1080 Ibs, at 6.25@6.90. Bulls sold 
at 4@6, cows at 2.10@5.25, 3 extra 
heavy, fat cows at 5.40@5.60, veals at 
5@10.75, barnyard calves at 3.50@4 
westerns at- 3.75@4.25, Ind do at 4 
@5.50. 

Sheep continued in moderate supply 
after Monday and prices held up on all 
grades, closing firm. Lambs ruled 
dull after Monday and declined be- 
fore the close of the week 25@3ic 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $2@4.75, lambs 4@7.25, year- 
lings 4.30@5.75. Today there were 21 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep were in 
fair demand and steady, lambs slow 
and 10@15c lower, several cars un- 
sold. Common to choice sheep (ewes) 
sold at 8@4.50 p 100 Ibs, wethers 4.62 
culls 2.25, common to choice lambs 
5.50@6.85,. culls 4@4.50, yearlings 
4.75@5.50. Top price for N Y state 
fed lambs 6.85, for Mich 6.80, for 
Ohio do 6,50. 

Hogs ruled steady to strong -after 
Monday of last week, The selling 
range reported for the week was $6.0 
@6.75 for light to heavy hogs, 6@6.38 
for pigs. Today there were about 4 
cars on sale. The market was weak 
to 5c lower. New York and Pa hogs 
averaging 120 to 225 Ibs, sold at 6.40@ 
6.70 p 100 Ibs, pigs 6.30@6.40. 

The Horse Market 


Seasoned workers and fresh, rugged 
horses ‘and heavy drafters were in 
fair demand last week, and while re- 
ceipts were liberal for this time of 
year nrices for desirable offerings 
ruled steady. Common and inferior 
offerings find a slow sale at any price 
Good to choice heavy drafters sold 
generally at $300@350 p head, chunks 
weighing from 1100 to 1800 lbs 225@! 
275, good to sound second-hand gen- 
eral purpose horses. 125@250, old 
horses and cripples 25@ 75. 

At Buffalo, prime beeves sold 3s 
high as $8 p 100 Ibs Monday. Re 
ceipts of all grades of cattle were 
8500 head; the market was slow but 
prices steady. Shipping steers_were 
quoted at 6@7, butcher steers 0.0 
6.50, heifers .3.50@5.75, 


Severe 


cows 3.50 

5.25, bulls 3.50@5.50, milch cows 20 

65 ea.. The calf market was active 
prices steady, receipts Sotaling 12 

head. Price range was 6@10.50. 
Lambs brought about 25c p 100 o 
less than closing of a week ago an 
sold at 5@6.75. Sheep prices were 
firm and. culls to prime sold at 
4.75 p 100 Ibs. ~ Total receipts of Oe 
head. Prices were also lower on hogs 
receipts equaling 15,300 head. Yor. 
ers were quoted at 6.40@6.55 p ! 

Ibs, heavy. weights: 6.50@6.55. 
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g. A PEARSON, NEW YORK 


phe state of New York has entered 

on 8 campaign of education. It is 
od purpose correctiy to inform those 
aac} are interested regarding the ag- 

yltural opportunities in New York, 
aay 8 may more intelligently judge 
$0 “themselves whether this state or 
for ther state or a foreign country of- 
~ the best inducements. For sev- 
0c years the state department of 
eericulture has disseminated informa- 
re. concerning farm lands, but not 
yntil last year has our legislature 

ade an appropriation for the special 
eurpose of exhibiting the agricultural 
Pegources of New York in direct com- 
petition with such exhibits from else- 
wey Chapter 549 of the laws of 1911, 
$10,000 was made available to the 
sommissioner of agriculture “for the 
purpose of preparing and giving ex- 
nibitions and demonstrations showing 
the agricultural resources of and op- 
portunities in New York state.” The 
fund seemed so small as compared 
with the amounts of money going 
into exhibits from other states that 
it was supplemented by contributions 


from agricultural organizations and 
ene railroad, making a total of 
$13,000. 


Certain men were invited by the 
issioner of agriculture to con- 








comn : 
stitute an executive committee to 
assist in securing and arranging 6x- 


hibition material. The committee was 
known as the executive committee in 
eharge of exhibits and was composed 
of the chairman, secretary-treasurer 
and seven other members. At an 
early meeting of the committee the 
proposed exhibit was subdivided and 
various persons put in eharge of dif- 
ferent parts. 


Description of the Display 

The space comprised 2270 square 
feet im. the most desirable part of 
tin Square Garden, so that vis- 
itors would see this exhibit immedi- 
ately upon entering. The booth was 
inclosed by posts and railings of white 
birch. The dairy~exhibit consisted 
of ay refrigerator about 10 feet square 
containing an attractive exhibit of 
butter made in New York and packed 
in various quantities and styles, and 
a number of American cheese of va- 
rious sizes and attractive appearance. 


Near the refrigerator there stood 
on special platform a cheese weigh- 
ing 6296 pounds. A giant model of 


likewise drew attention 
industry, and a col- 


a milk bottle 
to the great milk 


lection of beautiful and interesting 
photographs served. to give details 
concerning milk production and han- 


dling in New York state. 
The vegetable exhibit included 
products superior for size, appearance 


and quality, attractively arranged on 
level shelves and sloping background 
and on posts in <lose proximity. 
Grains and other prominent crops of 
the state were exhibited in sections 


of miniature flat cars arranged as a 
train This train served to empha- 
Size the splendid transportation fa- 
cilities, and especially the fact that 
rs in New York state enjoy re- 
low transportation rates. 


farm< 
tharkably 


Splendid Fruit Shown 

The fruit exhibit occupied the larg- 
est portion of space and included fruit 
packed in about 100 boxes, several 
barrels, and 24 sections of barrels 
arranged on a counter. It was not pos- 
sible to secure a large number of 
exhibitors, since the fruit was selected 
with extreme care, and the majority 
of it was wrapped before packing. 
We secured the services of a pro- 
fessional packer, who was recom- 
mended to us by the department of 
Pomology of the state college -of 
agriculture at Ithaca. The fruit ex- 
hibit also contained pears, peaches, 
canned fruits and various other fruit 


products, 

The educational exhibit was unique. 
It included a reproduction of a por- 
tion of a typical schoolhouse, one side 
being left open, the rear having a 
large blackboard. Small seats and 


benches were occupied by school chil- 
dren, and a teacher sat at the teach- 


er’s table. At short intervals a child 
fang a bell, whereupon a crowd of 
Visitors never failed to gather. The 
children, having come to order, one 


cof them stepped to the blackboard 
and wrote “a lesson.” One of the les- 
Sons is as follows: “Lesson IV— 
1, New York grows more hay, pota- 
foes and apples than any other state. 
«. New York exceeds all other states 
‘i value of dairy products. 3. New 
York lands are cheapest and best.” 
Another feature of the exhibit was 
a bee demonstration by 8. D. House 
Camillus. In a cake constructed 
of wire fly screen there were hives 
containing about 30,000 honey bees. 
= ne entire exhibit was calculated 
© represent New York state. as a 
Whole, The exhibit attracted “much 
attention and. favorable comment, 
and as a whole reflected great credit 
avon those in charge of the various 
‘partments; It was a revelation to 
many persons, especially from the 
a whe have been-taught to think 
. at agrimtane in. New, York, is « 
ezligible quantity, There is no aoub 
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that the exhibit paid as a state enter- 
prise. ‘Its repetition another year 


would bring still further advantage of 
the same kind to this state. 


Creamery Has Suiecoentul Year 


R. T. WHEELOCK, ST LAWRENCE ©O, N ¥ 





February has been cold and stormy 
in this part of New York. Records at 
the Canton station show that January 
was the coldest for many years. Snow 
is 15 inches deep. Stock is wintering 
well, 

Buckton creamery is run ing on a 
small amount of milk. There will 
soon be an increase, as cows are be- 
ginning to freshen. The average net 
value of December milk was $1.65 per 
100 pounds, not including the value 
of the skim milk whicn was returned 
the patrons, Butter sold at 35 cents p 
pound, At the annual meeting of 
creamery patrons held January 26, 
the secretary reported that 1,310,000 
pounds of milk and 45,500 pounds of 
cream had been received, making 
76,829 pounds of butter, the average 
selling price being 26 cents per pound. 
The average net value of 100 pounds 
of milk was $1.069. Butter was made 
at a cost of 3 cents per pound for the 
four months of November, December, 
January and February, and 2% cents 
for the remaining eight months the 
patrons pay for delivering the butter 
at railway station, also for selling and 
secretary’s and treasurer’s fees. J. W. 
Chambers is buttermaker. 

J. J. Burke has rented his farm to 
Milton Scott and will move to Pots- 
dam to live. This is one of the best 
farms in town. The most important 
sale of farm property in this vicinity 
for some time is that of the late G. 
S. Wright farm some three miles from 
Buckton, There are in it 478 acres. 
It is a valuable farm and was first 
purchased by Caleb Wright, father 
of G. S. Wright, more than 100 years 
ago, and has remained in the family 
until now. A Mr Knowlton is the 
purchaser. 


Another Farmers’ Train 
MARJORAM DILL 





Ira H. Shoemaker, industrial agent 
of the Delaware and Hudson railroad, 
was recently in Syracuse to confer 
with Prof L. H. Bailey, dean of the 
New York state agricultural college 
at Ithaca, and C. H. Tuck, manager 
of farmers’ week in regard to starting 
a farmers’ train on April 1. This spe- 
cial will be made up of several 
coaches fitted especially for lecturing 
and exhibiting purposes. There will 
also be a dining car, and Pullman 
sleepers for the lecturing force and 
the train crew. It is expected to make 
a 15-day trip from Binghampton to 
Montreal, with a full day stop at all 
the principal stations. Formerly the 
trains have made only half hour 
stops. This is too short a time for 
much good to be accomplished. Mr 
Shoemaker believes that by making a 
longer stop farmers will have an op- 
portunity to discuss various subjects 
with these experts. 

Dean Bailey says the trains are do- 
ing an immense amount of good as 
farmers come to them with all Sorts 
of problems. Mr Shoemaker has firm 
faith in the eastern farmer and says 
this train is intended to offset the 
effect of the governor's special, which 
exploited western farm possibilities. 
“The governer’s special showed enter- 
prise," said he, “but the eastern farm- 
er is better off in New York state. My 
reasons for this view are that as 
much money can be made in farming 
here as can be made in the west.” 
He also referred to the inferior qual- 
ity of western apples grown on irri- 
gated land as compared with our, own 
fruit grown in a natural way. Al- 
though a railroad man, Mr Shoema- 
ker, is thoroughly and intelligently in 
earnest in his efforts in behalf of the 
farmer. 





St Lawrence Co—-The early part of 
Feb was stormy. Frequent snows filled 
roads and handicapped teaming very 
much, One of the largest farm deals of 
recent date was the purchase of the 
late G. S. Wright farm of 478 acres 
in Hopkinton by J. H. Knowlton of 
Nicholville. The purchase included 
24 cows, fodder and farming imple- 
ments. This is one of the best farms 
in St Lawrence county. The butter 
factory at Deer river near Nichol- 
ville was burned recently. It was 
owned and operated by Charles Dal- 
len. It will very likely not be re- 
built as most of the farmers are put- 
ting in separators and the cream is 
gathered by Fred Trask, proprietor 
of the cmy at Hepkinton. 


Warren Co—Very cold weather but 
not much. snow. Has been 24 below’ 
several mornings. Many people are 
sick with colds and pneumonia. Prices 
of all produce are high. Potatoes are 
$1.50 p bu and very scarce at that 
price. Butter is 30c p Ib, eggs 30c p 
doz. Hay is $10 p ton in barns. Stock 
is wintering well. There is quite a 
demand “for ‘co at’ $30 to $50 ea. 
pouiteym that! hens did very 
TO: B90 S28 Seat’ 
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comnts ts Jan. Real estate is advanc- 
ing in price and is in better demand. 
A few farms have changed hands, 
some by sale and some renting. 


Winter in Stuben Co has been very 
severe, with little snow. It is feared 
that winter grain and seeding have 
been hurt. The Brooks Bros have 
repurchased their farm near Painted 
Post. There are several more places 
for sale in this vicinity. Good horses 
are selting for $200. Hay is $20 p 
ton and scarce at that. 


. The Discrimination made pby the 
game laws against the use of ferrets 
for hunting in Otsego Co has resulted 
in considerable damage to young fruit 
trees, because of the increased num- 
ber of rabbits. The cold weather has 
been so continuous and severe that 
many water pipes have frozen, and 
small field streams furnishing the 
supply for cattle are becoming low. 
It is much warmer at present. 


Saratoga Co—The intense cold of 
the past month and thus far in Feb 
has frozen potatoes and other vege- 
tables in many of the cellars. Farm- 
ers have lost sheep. Severe winds 
are blowing much of the time, making 
the cold more severe. Hay buyers 
have been buying hay at $18, $20 and 
$22 p ton, straw at $8 to $10; farm 
produce at corresponding prices. The 
valuable stallion Fedoir, owned -by 
Cavert and Longley, died about two 
weeks ago. He was the only satllion 
in the county that bore the stamp of 
the French government, the fleur-de- 
lis being stamped on his shoulder. 
The financial loss was considerable. 


Morris Co—Weather has been ex- 
ceedingly cold for the past six weeks? 
at times the thermometer registered 
18 and 20 below zero. Much ice from 
15 to 20 in thick has been harvested. 
Eggs are not very plentiful at 40c p 






e~€ ie 


oz. Country butter is 38c p Ib. 
Fresh cows are in demand at fair 
prices. Farmers are now busy cut- 


ting wood for their summer supply. 


Genesee Co—There has been much 
snow and cold weather since Jan 1, 
The thermometer has been from 2 to 
16 below for about a month. A good 
quality of ice has been harvested. 
Quite a number of farms are chang- 
ing hands at good prices. The fol- 
lowing prices prevail: Eggs ec p doz, 
butter 50c p lb, potatoes 95c p bu, hay 
$20 p ton. There will be a good many 
auctions, A lot of logs are being 
gotten out of the swamp. 


_ Sefferson Co—The first annual show 
of the Thousand Islands poultry and 
pet stock assn was held recently at the 
Clayton town hall. It was a success 
from every point—well managed, well 
cooped, and every bird was looked 
after with utmost care. The judging 
was well and fairly done; not a single 
kick was heard. All classes were well 
filled; 808 birds were shown. They 
were all exceptionally good. White 
Leghorns shown by our Canadian 
cousins were here priced with four 
figures. The turkey display was very 
fine and a large number of birds were 
shown, This is the first show ever 
held in the extreme north county in 
the smaller towns and everyone was 
Pleased. The Cornell exhibit, under 
the demonstration of Mr Krenn of the 
college’ staff, was very’ instructive. 
Much credit is due to all the mem- 
bers, who worked®as a unit, and their 
efforts were rewarded by the liberal 
patronage shown. The majority of 
the work fell on the shoulders of Sec 
H, D. Cole, who is already planning 
for a bigger, and if possible, a better 
show for next year.—(W. P. L. 


The Milk Market 


At New York the exchange rate is 
4c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c zone 
having no station charges, or $1.9) p 
40-qt can delivered in New York. 
This rate dates from Feb 16. The rate 
of 4%c, which it replaced, had been 
in existence for 88 days, nearly a 
quarter of a year, and had made a 
record for itself, the nearest approach 


to it in duration within the memory” 


of the new generation of milk dealers 
being 51 days in the winter of 1909-10. 
The supply Of milk is slowly increas- 
ing in volume, while the demand re- 
mains about stationary. The dealers 


hope for a better market through 
Lent. At present there is a slight sur- 
plus, although not enough to cause 


serious worry. The supply of cream 
is now ample. 

The receibts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Feb 


17 were follows: 

Milk Cream 
MEGS ka cw resticsecccccsn s MBB 2 
Susquehanna ......... 11,760 28 
West Shore ...0n..... 12,615 380 
Lackawanna ...........- 52,270 1,200 
N Y C (long haul) .... 68,907 1, 
N YC lines (short haul) 18,953 OT 
SSeS oe .829 1,791 
Lehigh Valley ......... 29,356 
New Haven ........-.. 12,925 51 


Other sources ......... 1,685 41 


Totals ......-+.......201,404 
' 3-4-5 


yet have I offered my farmer 
a bigger, better bargain than 


and 
@ features that put the Dazzle 
Patch at the head of the procession. 


Savage Says: “Try My 
Engine 2 Months FREE” 


Get my 5 year guarantee with $5,000,008 
backing. Think what it will mean to rua 
our pump, churn, ice-cream freezer, 

ng mac tone—every small ma- 
chine by safe, cheap, dependgble power. 
You make your final decision after 2 months 
trial. My direct sales plan and factory y 
offer gives you Dazzle Patch quality at 
outlay, Your engine will pa¥ back every cent 
of the $27.25 in no time. 


DAZZLE PATCH 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


ES 
The name “Dazzle Patch” never has been put on a 
finer article than the Dazzle Patch ine. There 















You Need 


l e because tn it I give in fall 
my entire offer. Solid, con- 
vincing facts showing thy you can'taf- 
ford to own ang other engine but the 
Dazzie Patch. Write me minute. 





WeRee SO 


ROWN CES will outiast any otber 
yonizing. 1G) oasis tor cb purposes. Also 
> lor 
Bargain Prices, 13c Per Rod 
delivered at your railway station. today 
fos catalog and free campio tes test. 
ed 
Dept.s1 Cleveland, 





TSELMAN FENCE 


to you at factory 
on 30 2 Bave 
c dealers Hog 
Sevamend Poultry Fence at from 
11% CENTS A ROD UP. 
: 1 wh heavil, 
oI) sa roa spool of ideal guivanines 
Barbed Wire $1.40, Write 
Y to-day for large free Oatalog showing 
100 different styles and heights of fencing 


Boz 203 46 KITSELMAN BROS. MUNCIE, Ine 
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PATENTS pai, fey samen ge 


EZ. E. Vrooman, Pat. Atty., 961 F St., Wash., D.O. 


Why Rent a Farm 


ges GS ctupeted to per to 








your 
profits! Own your own 
. Homestead 









homestead 


Alberta in Western 
Free 


30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg.. Sycaruse, 1 
























ACE Pn a> 


It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 

_ Jow-priced land that earns more net money than 

land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce, 

Other advantages - the ee Genter served by the 
Central of Georgia’ d miles of 
modern railway, are, ‘ai seotaieens opportunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fmits and truck Crops, 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these advantages, wiJl mail a free book profusely 
sone Wie Cane enerexings. on = ape by 
6) 8 ments from e men who ‘ew e crops 
ook raised the live-stock; and tell a can help Low-—Easiest & Load 
find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. Broad tires, no ratting: Quick changes from sowing 
J.F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C, of Ga. Ry in rows to’ broadcasti ng, also for thick and a 


Ai Furnished with shafts or tongue. Write 
261 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia for descriptive circulars and testimonials. 
Special Large Size, Sews & Feet 8 Inches Wide 
; BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. co. 
Box 120 Chicopee Falis. Mass. 
, We will send any American over 18 
of age, whocan read and write, 
Fae civit Serviee beer ba télling how 
epee 4 at home to pass any Civil 
rvice examination, Dur-, 
t year over 700 0f 
have secured 
desirable Government posi- 
tious. Write atone, Different than all 


Wee and better be- 





























its lorged wrist pin, 
« 1Es, ° ‘emo’ 
PATENTS * how to obtain, nance and promen b r removable bearings, 
t sent F ured or fee returned. center lift. No side 
FARNHAM & SUES ee WASHINGTON, D. C. lik strain, no noise. Big, 
: heavy and powerful. 4, 6, 
8, 10,12,14, 16,18, 20 4. 
diameters. Send for cata- 
log. Also feed mills, pump 
jacks and gasoline engines, 
‘ ‘ STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
A practical farm man : x 200 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. | 
went, by countics, P 2: 7 
through the dest farm 














FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


there themsclves—got Wee | F ee 
ee ces ond experiences, Qigaam " The Nation NY 
end peeve! pietgves of ne rea) \ 

; and asked questions t a 
See ed tied emo Garden Spot- 
Spypak ie arden Spot 
result is two books with 175 actual THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
photo pictures and 100 pages GROWING SECTION 


facts. as given by f 
iawebies, ‘deovribing creer tad along the 


of a farm opportunity Southwest. * e 
aemcewt gy | |Allantic Coast Line 
EW. Ladeume G oe we'hinat 4 tg ur RAILROA D 


...1511 Pierce Bldg, St.Louis Mo. in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 


WILBUR MeCOY, E. N. CLARK, 
A. & I. Agt.forv irgints 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 


Next Week Our Garden Annual Jacksonvilie, Fila. Wilmington, N.C, 


he Home Physician 


Comptied and, Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh, with the advice and assistance of 
Erdix T. Smith, M. D., Practic ng Physician, and Surgeon at 
Wesson Memorial Hospital, Springfield, Mass. 




































































HE HOME PHYSICIAN does all that 

a book can do safely and successfully as a 

home adviser in questions of sickness and 
questions of how to keep well. 

One can hardly fail to be surprised that so 
many things are so thoroughly treated within the 
covers of a single volume. ‘The chief end in view 
is useful information. Then, too, recognizing that 
science is making rapid progress in these days, 
special care has been takerfto bring every subject 
up to date, 








53g x7 inches 


The Home Physician was written for peoplé who talk United 
States and cut out big words. It has the scientific facts about medi- 
cines and diseases and hygiene. It presents them in as simple language 
as it is possible to use effectively. The book is well written and well 
arranged, so jt is easy to read and convenient for reference. 

s The Home Physician has the latest word 
A Few of the Topics Covered on how to avoid diseases; sources of 
contagion, rules of health, nursing, confinement, the eare of the baby, the use of anti 
septics, simple home remedies, cures without drugs, new as well as od familiar dru 
dangerous drugs, cancer, consumption, diseases of the digestive organs, diseases of t =I 


eye and ear, cerebro-spinal menin itis, infantile paralysis, hook worm disease, pellagra, 
sex matters, and the big subject ofthe sonservat lon of human life, 


The Home Physician is printed on strong white 
Handy and Serviceable paper, and is well illustrated. It contains 256 pages, 


x 7 inches in size, It is made soit opens flat, thus allowing one readily to keep one’s 








place in any part of the book. It is bound in very tough iliuminated paper covers, and 
8 fully as serviceable as many cloth-bound books. 








Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber Who Sends $1.00 


in sho dete for his. subscription to this journal for the .coming year. New subscribers 
y have the book on the same terms. When this offer is accepted, no other. book or 
Ino aan Ml ean be had except npon payment of additional years’ subscription, This book 
8 not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subseription ~A stated. The 
book and the paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. Remit by express 
money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but a trifle, and may 
be sent at our risk. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. ¥. 
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LATEST qvorarsine: 50m FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle. —Hogs-, Sheep 


Per 100 Ibs 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1912 


Chicago 5 oH 00° #6. 35 #8. +4 oes $4.35 
New York oe ded 6.80 4.25 4.50 
Buffalo ....... 7, 6. § 6.75 B40 4.50 4.35 
Kansas City .... 7.25 z 6.35. 1.85 30 
Pittsburg 7. ‘ 6.60 8.45 ° .80 





At. Chicago, with the advent of 
weather more propitious for the move- 
ment of cattle from feed lots receipts 
have increased at the great western 
markets. The high price of feed has 
had much to do with the liquidation 
from the west. Prices have eased off 
on the choicest of finished cattle about 
%e p lb, but quotations on other 
grades have been maintained, 

Beef steers, choice to prime 

Beef steers, medium to choice. 

Beef steers, common to medium.. 

Yearlings 

Beef cows, common to choice . 

Fat heifers, good to choice 4.40@5,40 

Heifers, _ selected 5.50@6,40 

Canners and cutters «+++ 1.90@3.30 

Good to prime veals -+ 7.50@8.25 
3.10@4.90 

Feeding steers.... 4.70@6.00 

Bulls 3.25@5.50 

The hog market has kept up re- 
markably well considering the large 
number of~hogs arriving at eastern 
and western markets so far this year. 
Up to Feb 14 at the six great west- 
ern markets about 900,000 more hogs 
had been received than during a like 
period in 1911. In 1908, when receipts 
compared favorably with those just 
mentioned, the price of hogs dropped 
to $4.40 p 100 Ibs, whereas the aver- 
age price for hogs since the first of 
the year at Chicago is not far below 
6%c. During Jan just past the total 
receipts at Chicago were 882,000, 
which was the largest run since Jan, 
1908, when 1,110,000 were received. 
Choicest butcher hogs and packing 
stock weighing 250 to 300 lbs com- 
mand the highest prices. 

A few weeks ago shippers were pre- 
dicting the lamb market would ad- 
vance to 7c and possibly better. The 
recent quotations of -best arrivals 
have. been only about 6%c, the bulk 
showing at about 5% @5%c. Total 
receipts of sheep and lambs since the 
first of the year at the six great 
western markets are about 1,500,000, 
which is fully 200,000 more than re- 
ceived during a like period in. 1911. 
The bulk of sheep are selling at 3% @ 
4%e 2 lb, with the top approach- 
ing 4%c. 


Feeders Studying Corn Values 


Midwinter has found cattle feeders 
rather uncertain as to their wisest 
course of action. Prime steers have 
sold at figures which bring a profit.to 
their feeder, but realiy prime steers 
have not been in any great supply. 
Poorer grades of cattle have been fair- 
ly abundant, however, and the offer- 
ings liberal from the several feeding 
districts of the middle west. Midwinter 
finds the feeder facing a sharp ad- 
vance in the price of corn with a con- 
tinuously higher range of values to be 
expected. 

A prominent Iowa feeder expressed 
himself thus: ‘“‘We have made money 
on our cattle feeding so far this year, 
and will probably be able to show a 
profit even if we feed for the full 
period, but whether we have made as 
much as we might have done by séll- 
ing our corn on the present high mar- 
kets is a question. I have divided the 
possibility for smaller profits by ship- 
pimg out three of my six carloads, and 
am undecided whether to feed out the 
remaining lots or not. Corn is going 
higher and hay is getting scarce in my 
neighborhood. It costs me $11 or $12 
per ton now, and if it were not that 
IT have a plentiful supply of good corn 
fodder I could not think of feeding out 
the lots that I have not on feed.” 
Winter so far has not been extreme- 
ly favorable to cattle feeding except in 
those favored instances where feed 
lots are adequately protected from 
snow. Although the cold weather in 
itself is not inimical to successful feed- 
ing out of doors, it is nevertheless 
true that a larger proportion of corn 
and other heat-forming foods must be 
used to keep up the’heat of-the animal 
body. Therefore, either more feed 
must be consumed or smaller gains se- 
cured, The prolonged and intense cold 
over most of the Mississippi valley has 
undoubtedly cost cattle feeders much 
money. Heavy snow, especially where 
it drifts and accumulates in the feed 
lot, will make conditions under foot 
wet and slippery and is of much egreat- 
er moment than cold. ‘There is no 


‘question that the average feeder has 


suffered considerably from this source. 
Lessons on Use of Silage 


The severe cold has brought home 
to the farmer.who is feeding silage to 
beef cattle one important fact which 
has been emphasized frequently in 
these columns. It is that silage fed 
eattlé cannot safe'y be subjected to 
the same treatment as cattle fattening 
on a more concentrated ration, Silage 





= When You Write Advertisers fiocvor ier inf tepites meno 


is a cooling feed like grass, and beef 


American Asricu ‘turietm 


THE ‘LIVE’ STOCK MARKETS steers, receiving > a 


tter protected tha 

e feed consists of grain, 
corn fodder. 

No matter what may be th, 
tion of the hog supply of th, ou 
in- general, it is nevertheless 1, a 
certain extensive districts have 
swept clean by the cholera. |), oa 
sections the hog is, of cou a 
playing its customary part in 
the cattle feed yard show a p; long 
many such districts sheep ie 
shipped in to be used for consum 
the erop, and, of course, resu| fre 
this venturé are not yet availa), ™ 
greatest influencing factor in : teal 
ing business at present is th. a) 
corn. The feeder who has a rp 
of corn or who encounters a tonal 
to sell is inclined to let go of h cat 
that he has fed for three ‘fiv 
months, take the profit he is ble t 
get now and trust to the next t ree gp 
four months’ corn market to tak; Care 
of his future profit. 

A sharp rise in corn would 
send enough cattle toward m 
demoratize prices fora time. 
other -hand a sharp break 
prices would probably check t Drege 
ent shipments materially. Should pg 
sudden sensational movements ecithe 
Way appear.in either curn « attle 
markets, the indications are that th 
marketing will be rather eve dig. 
tributed during the next few 1 nthg 
and that-a relatively small percentag 
of long-fed heavy cattle wil) makg 
their appearance next summ: 


nw 


hay 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF Gray 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARIsoNs 


Cash or 7—-Wheat-, --Corn-, ats, 
Spot 
1912 «1911 1912 = 
Cc hice igo . 1.00 92 .63 
- LOL% .95 71% 
- = -76%4 
98% .92 .66 
98 05% .66% 
Minneapolis .. 1.04 99% .65 
Liverpool — £03 87 





At Chicago, whgat has been in.1ffe. 
ently supported with sharp decling 


scored. At one time last week it} 


would seem the market had “c:ught 
its second wind;"” and that yers 
were somewhat more confident. But 
all in all support proved spasmodic 
and not particularly urgent. It was 
a case of too much wheat in sight 
English and continental markets were 
inclined to weakness. May whe:'t sold 
off at Chicago close to $1 p b vith 
July down to. 94*4c before sh of 
recovery. 

About the only ripple of interest in 
foreign advices was the expressed be 
lief that during the weeks to come 
the U K will require increased quan- 
tities of breadstuffs from _ surplus 
countries, and this ought te he)p both 
North and South America. No 2 
spring wheat $1@1.10 p bu for soft 
to hard, durum winter 95c@$1.), Ne 
2 red winter 97c @1. 

Corn vacillated within a narrow 
price range, market somewhat un- 
settled, and a belief now prevalent 
that farm reserves have been greatly 
reduced owing to heavy feeding dur- 
ing the past winter. Low tempera- 
tures have prevailed, and this has 
served to increase the ratio. The 
market is devoid of news. No 2 com 
in store 4c p bu, “May delivery 
6714 @68 ¥e. 

Oats holdings have been sold by 
speculators with some freedom, 
causing weakness, but this was follow- 
ed by buying support, leaving the 
market nearly stationary. Receipts 
from the country are moderate but 
the demand on shipping account cot- 
tinues liberal. Standard oats in store 
52@52%c p bu, May much the same 
level. 

Rye prices fell off about Ic to the 
basis of 93c p bu for No 2 to go te 
store. Offerings and demand ere 
both light. 

High values in. barley were reason- 
ably well maintained under restricted 
offerings and a fair demand. 700d 
to priine malting was quoted at $1.% 
@1.32 p bu, feed. grades offered spat 
ingly at Tic@1. 

Grass seed offerings were restricted 
and former high prices — prevailed. 
Prime clover 23%4c p_ Jb, _ timothy 
161%4c, miliets 14@2c. Prade in buck- 
wheat was quiet at 1%@1%c p 


NEW YORK—At Albany, com 
p bu, oats Sic, buckwheat 7c, > 
$30 p ton, linseed meal-40, mididli 
27@30, corn meal 29, loose ti 
hay 18@25, clover 16@19, fresh es 
48c p doz, live fowls and chic! 
18¢c p ib, ducks 12c, petatoes © 
bbl, red. onions 1 p bu, yellov 
cabbage G6@7 =p 100 hds, medi 
ea beans 2.80 p bu, carrots and 
.50@1.75 p bbl, squash 2.25. 
At Rochester, wheat {5c p b 
80c, oats 58c, bran $29@31 p ton 
diings 52, corn meal 30, cabbasg: 
100 has, carrots 35¢e p bu, Po 
@ 1.10, onions 1.50, eges 38c 
live fowls and chickens 15@17 
timothy seed 8.50 p bi medium 
16, alsike 13, alfalfa 14, timot 
20@27.:n. ton, ‘oat and wheat 
9@28,: ryeI1@13. 
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hay 


, Y pebruary 24 1912, 


p 88 16@22c, capons: 20 


herwise stated 
Unless otnee wholesale, 


| instances Soe the product will sell 
to prices Wr car or dock. 


from untry consignees 
From, thes? Gnd. commission ohar 
ine sold-in @ small way to retailers 
or consumers. an advance ig usually 
gecured. 
Apples 
at Chicago, moderate business is 
going in the apple market. Prices 
nave not changed from those last 
quoted. Fine fruit is held firmly, but 
common rules easy. Jonathan is 
quoted as high as $4.50 p bbl, Wine- 
sap 5.25, SPY, Spitz and Steele Red 4, 
her standard varieties in good con- 
dition sell at 2@3.50. 
Beans 


At New York, market for state 
marrow beans remains unchanged and 
trading is slow. Only choice stock 
commands $5 p 100 Ibs, poor to good 
4304 4.85, medium 4@4.35, pea beans 
4@4.50, red Kidney 450@5, yellow 
eye 4.10@4,20, 

Eggs 

At New York, trade has not been 
active enough to take all the fresh 
goods arriving and consequently prices 
have lowered, Arrivals are showing 
a moderate increase, but the ‘stock 
available is not much beyond urgent 
needs. Fresh-gathered eggs are 
quoted at 883@3¥c p doz, while hennery 
eggs sell at 27@4ic. 

At Chicago, a nervous feeling exists 
among buyers and receivers and they 
are watching the market closely for 
breakers ahead. Any material in- 
crease would precipitate a much 
weaker market. The middle of this 
month found so-called “‘prime firsts” 
quoted at 32%c p doz, miscellaneous 
lots 27@3ie, 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries continue 
dull and weak, with holders askin 
firmer prices. Jersey sell at $7@9. 

p bbl, Cape Cod 6@9, Long Island 9@ 
§,50. Florida Strawberries are in 
comparatively small receipts 
prices range from 40c@1 p qt. 
Hay and Straw 


At New York, the best grade of 
timothy hay continues in good de- 
mand, there is still a liberal supply 
of medium and low grades and values 
continue to take a rather wide range. 
High grades of rye straw are firm. 
Best quality of timothy hay in large 
bales sells at $1.385@1.40 p 100 Ibs, No 
8 1.05@1.10, clover 1.20, rye straw 90 
@9Sc, oat or wheat 55@60c. 

At Chicago, offerings are large and 
demand fair for all kinds of timothy. 
The market is steady and the best 
quality is quoted as high as $22 p ton, 
No 3 17.50, prairie 18.50, rye straw 
10, wheat 9, oat 10. 


Onions 


At New York, old onions are in 
fairly plentiful supply but a large 
portion of those offered have been 


and 


frozen, Recently cars of fcy yellow 
onions have seld in small bags at 
$4.25, but other offerings have rarely 


exceeded 8.75 and the bulk of the 
stock is freely offered at that figure. 
Yellow onions, however, are quoted 
at 3.50@5 p 140-Ib bag, red 3@4, white 
250@3 p bu, Cuban 2.25@2.765. 

At Chicago, a strong market is re- 
perted on onions. Demand is keen 
for anything showing a good quality 
and supplies are light. Offerings 
from the country are small. Red is 
quoted as high as $3.25 p 100 Ibs, yel- 
low 3.50, Spanish 1.50@1.60 p bu, Val- 
encia 4@4,50 p cra. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, the market is show- 
ing more firmness in all kinds of mill 
feeds and coarse western spring bran 
in 100-1b sacks to arrive sells as high 
as $30.50 p ton, standard middlings 
29.75, linseed oil meal 40.50, red dog 
in 140-Ib sacks 30, brewers’ meal 1.64 
p 100 lbs, grits 1.65, flakes 2. 


Potatoes 

At New York, although the weather 
has moderated to some extent and 
arrivals of potatoes are larger, prices 
have been well maintained and con- 
sumptive demand. has kept up well. 
Foreign potatoes are in heavy supply 
but sell well. New York are quoted 
at $3.25@3.50 p 180 ibs, Me 3.25@ 
3.75, European 2.35@2.50 p 168-Ib 
bag, Long Island 3.50@4 p bbl, Ber- 
muda 4@6.50. 

At Chicago, for the general run of 
botatoes, the market is steady. A 
few extra fine Dusty Rural are sell- 
ing at a premium. Demand is said 
to be only fair, and supply liberal. 

ce range is from 95c@$L08 p_ bu. 

Poultry 

At New York, dealers are well sup- 
Dlied with live poultry and the mar- 
ket is weak, with prices slightly low- 
er. Chickens are quoted at Ta@Izb6 
P lb, fowls 14@15c, roosters 9 c, 
turkeys 15@16c, ducks 17@18c. geese 

13c. Demand for fresh killed 

y is improving and chickens, 
milk-or-corn-fed, dry-packed, sell at 
14@24c » Ib, broilers 30@82c, -roast- 
roosters 





At Chicago, the advanced prices on 
both live and dressed poultry checked 
consumption to some extent. Offer- 
ings are and market clean- 
ing up well. Turkeys are quoted at 
10@14c p Ib, fowls 9%@ric, ring 
chickens 13%@l4c, ducks 14@1l5c, 
geese 9@1lc. In the dressed poultry 
market trade is rather slow although 
prices continue steady. Turkeys are 
quoted anywhere from 11@19%c p Ib, 
fowls 10@l14c, roosters D10c, ca- 
pons 16@2ic, ducks 14@17c, geese 10 
@13c, 


Vegetables 


At New York, cabbages are in light 
supply and firm under strong vat Sab 


advices, Danish seed is quoted at 
@35 p ton, domestic $15@20, red 
@, new $2.75@3 p cra; car- 
ots, old sell at $1.50@2 p bbi, old 
beets $1.25@1.50 bbl, new $3@4 p 
100 behs, squash @1.50 
nips, Canada ruta 1.15 @ 1.20, 
other $1@1.15, white $1@1.50, toma- 
tces, Fla $1@3.50 p carrier. 


Wool 


The wool trade in Boston and other 
large eastern cities has picked up 


since the first of the year, and with 


the contracting of the new clip in the 


west already under way, early trading 


is insured. Some contracts have been 


made in Utah on medium wools at 13 


@i6c p lb. These figures~are about 
the same as the opening prices last 
year, although some of the same 
grades and classes sold up to 18c be- 
fore the buying season was over. 
Buyers have also made their appear- 
ance in Nev to contract or make ad- 
vances for wools on sheep’s back. 
The buying movement in Ore and Ida 
‘has not started to any extent, al- 
though in a few instances money has 
been advanced by dealers to sheepmen 
in the way of winter loans on spring 
deliveries, the wool to be taken on 
consignment. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OBEAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1912.. 35 “ 36 82 
1911.. 28@29 27@28 25@ 2614 

so. an 30 28% 
-- 32% 32 32 
Butter 


At New York, cheese continues firm 
and the finest high-grade white flats 
are held firmly at 17%c p , with 
some marks a trifle higher. Business 
in colored is ranging within 17@ 
17%c, daisies 17% @17%c, skim 7% 
@ l4'%ec. 

At Chicago, due to the lower prices 
on butter, consumption has increased 
slightly, but trade is not brisk. Best 
quality cmy butter in tubs sells at 32c 
p lb, miscellaneous lots 28@31c. 


At Albany, cmy butter 38c p Ib, 
dairy 32@ 36c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 386c, dairy 32e. 

At Buffalo, cmy 35c, dairy 20@33c. 

At Rochester, cmy 86c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 34c, 26e. 

At Cleveland, cmy 5 

At Philadelphia, emy 34c. 

Cheese ‘ 

At New York, there seems to be 
some improvement in trade since the 
prices have been established on a 
lower basis, but not enough to make 
any difference with quotations on any 
of the grades. Best quality of cmy 
is quoted at 32c p lb, though business 
has been reported largely on the 3ic 
basis for extra quality butter. Dairy 
butter is quoted at 28@3lic, demand 
is fair. 

At Chicago, best quality ¢wins are 
quoted at 17c p Ib, daisies 17% c, young 
America. and longhorn 17% 1 
liniburger- 12@1l4c, Swiss 17@18c. 


The Move of Oleo Interests to se- 
cure modifications in_the federal iaw 
has taken shape in a bill introduced 
by Cofgressman Haugen of Iowa. 
This is along the line of earlier dis- 
cussions. It provides for a flat rate 
of ic p Ib internal revenue tax. The 
present law, it will be recalled, pro- 
vides for 10c on colored oleo and \4c 
on uncolored. The Haugen bill pro- 
vides that hereafter oleo should be 
known as “margarin.” 
thinks the long-time cognomen is in 
bad odor. Margarin is to be put up 
only in separate prints or bricks of 
‘'% and 1 lb. All wrappers of these 
bricks must have printed or branded 
conspicuously upon them the word 
“margarin” in plain block 
Other marks or wrappers must be 
approved by the secretary of agricul- 
ture. These small packages are to be 
packed by the manufacturers in 
cases containing not less than 10 Ibs 
marked or branded by the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue. The gov- 
ernment stamp is to be affixed to each 
% and 1-% package, so as to seal 
them securely. Retail dealers can 
traffic only in these small packages, 
to which the tax paid stamps are 
affixed. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


CREAMERIES 
Ten years there were a dozen 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Sepry expasntons in Today whe “hee den en al 
use. y men are 
over per cent, of the world’s i in their line, and you 
. Creameries use DE LAVAL sepa- rely upon their judgment and . 
It means a , When it comes to 
sand i h ot profit by the 
Ww Dn 
whethera DELAVAL enmaciénde of the 
a Fae ay pen dd creameryman? His 
separator is used in a e 
° him to advise you cor- 
the same rectly. He knows 
differences exist, on a whi 
emaller scale, in the give you the best ser- 
ee vice and be the most 
Owing to oot, economical for you to 
however, that buy. That's why 984 r 
postgres ogy eee s - of the world’s cream- 
as accurate erieg use the DE 
as oe. jor penne LAVAL we 
they preciate can no 
jum what, the DE LAVAL than the f hat the 
a a separator means act t 
ou Ueun tn dedlings and cones. men who make the se tion of 
Now, if you were in need of legal milk a business usethe DE LAVAL 
advice, you would go to a lawyer. to the exclusion of all 


‘THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 












There 
recommendation for the 


other makes of separators, 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














Every farmer 


Mowers 
powerful, fast, 


inferior mower is dear at any 
than ever a big money making 


other make. The high foot lift, m 
the ground; its long, wooden pitman 


work; they are suited to all countri 


Johnston 


Mower. In these days of Aigh priced 
hay and increased demand for high grade 
hay the business farmer appreciates 
more than ever the advantages of a large, 


The Johnston Line of Mowers appeal to more farmers than any 
stumps and stones; the gag gear, permitting the cutter-bar to hug 


tions and babbitted cast iron box, guaranteeing long wear and 
smooth action ; the easily controlled high grade steel cutter-bars, the 
easily removed pinions, are some of the features that make a money- 
making mower—a Johnston Mower—the mower you should have, 


In almost every civilized country you will find Johnston Mowers at 
ditions. You need not hesitate to buy a Johnston Mower. 
















































needs at least one good 


dependable mower. An 
price. Hay is now more 
crop. 


aking them possible to clear 


with heavy malleable connec- 


es, all soils and all crop con- 
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FARM LIVE STOCK 


BY ROBERT WALLACE. The anthor 
division, 


such 


the different pure-bred classes. 


i 


useful matter. 


stration, and diseases of the best-known families of horses, cattle, 
It contains, besides many interesting facts about farm live stock, an unusual number 


been touched upon; and « large amount of valuable veterinary advice 
Tt is splendidly printed and profusely 

while its pages teem with information which no 
pages. 6x9 inches. Oloth. 














OF GREAT BRITAIN 


deals extensively with the origin, principles of 
sheep 


to the cost of producing a given 


of scbra and quagga hybrids and the success 


breeder can afford to neglect who desires to be 
Net, 5.00 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 








journal. Our advertisers like to 
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ou Write Advertisers 





Be sure to 
mention _ this 
know where their replies. come from, 
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Good Hog Pasture from Soy Beans 

Soy beans can be sown and make 
a good crop on land where for any 
reason the spring crop fails to make 
a good stand or is destroyed by flood 
or hail. They should be sown with 
the grain drill at the rate of one 
bughel per acre on ground well pre- 
pared and free from weeds if pos- 
sible. If they are planted too deeply 
théy are likely not to be _ strong 
enough to come up through the crust. 
Inoculation with soil from a field 
which has successfully produced soy 
beans is sometimes necessary in or- 
der to get good results, This crop is 
a little harder to grow than cowpeas, 
but produces more valuable hay. Hogs 
will eat the foliage of soy beans more 
rapidly than of cowpeas, and will 
make more economical gains. 

In the first year’s trial with soy 
beans for hogs at the Missouri sta- 
tion a poor stand was secured, and 
the results were not very satisfac- 
tory. Even .then, however,’ the 
amount of corn necessary to produce 
a pound of gain on hogs pasturing 
Soy beans was not so great as in dry 
lot feeding. In 1909 10 hogs were 
grazed on soy beans from September 
24 to October 27. ‘They consumed 
also 1560 pounds of grain, and made 
@ gain of 311 pounds. The net profit 
per acre from the forage amounted 
to only $1.94. 

In 1910 the returns were quite sat- 
isfactory. The crop was planted on 
the same land that had grown soy 
beans in 1908, and upon which corn 
and rye had been grown in 1909, 
This ground was plowed early in the 
spring and worked several times, so 
as to destroy all the weeds. It was 
planted to soy. beans on June 15 at 
the rate of 114 bushels per acre, the 
médium early yellow variety being 
used. When the crop was about 4 
inches high the field was harrowed 
so as to destroy what weeds had 
started. The hogs were turned in 
on September 13 and kept until Oc- 
tober 25. The pods were well formed 
at the time pasturing was begun, This 
year, with 12 hugs pastured per 
acre, a total gain per acre of 298 
pounds was secured. Grain was fed 
at the rate of 1.17 pounds per head 
per day, and the.net acre profit was 
$10.99. 





Success edth Plas 


Cc. @ STRAND 


Were I to grow hogs, I should first 
produce the right kind of shelter and 
yard. There is nothing better than 
a V-shaped coop well battened, for 
stock hogs and brood sows. A yard 
16 by 48 feet can be set in the rear 
with a good trough in front, covered 
so as to protect it from sleet and 
snow. I should get full-blooded Pol- 
and-Chinas for breeders. Breed the 
sows so that the pigs will be born 
by the first week in March. Let the 
little fellows suckle a few weeks and 
then immediately breed the sows, so 
as to insure two litters a year. 

The pigs should be fed a balanced 
ration consisting, in the main, of 
‘bran, shorts, ground wheat and: bar- 
ley. Alfalfa. meal is exceptionally 
good, if it can be procured at a rea- 
sonable rate. Alfalfa and clover hay 

- and pasture are almost indispensable. 
When six to seven weeks old the pigs 
should weigh from’17T5 to 200 pounds. 











“She Tock First 
This Polan1-China is Orient’s Wave, 


the first prize. winner at 1910 Ohio 


ite fair. She is owned by 8S. EB. Jen- 
nings of Wi!liamsport, O. 


The brood.sows should be fed a good 
milk-producing ration similar to: that 
given good dairy cows. Alfalfa and 
clover pasture in summer are good 
feed. Plenty of water, ashes and 
charcoal, and some salt should be 
available at all times. 


Age of the Horse 


E. L. POTTER, ORE AGRI COL 





There are four ways to tell the age 
of a horse—by his teeth, by his ribs, 
by the flesh on his tail, and by the 
skin on his cheeks, In a young 
horse the cheek skin is soft and elas- 
tic, and flies back quickly when 
raised; in an old one, it is lifeless 
and goes back but slowly. 

Old horses apparently- have a wider 
and more distinct space between 
their ribs than young horses. And 
with age the flesh on the tail shrinks, 
making the joints more distinct than 
they are on a young horse. 

Judging by the change in the teeth 
is a more accurate method. The 
coming of the temporary teeth first, 
and then the permanent ones; the 
development to maturity; the change 
in shape on account of wear; the 
coming of the cups in the teeth, and 
their wearing away afterward; and 
the change in the angle of meeting 
of the teeth, from straight together 
at five years to a sharp angle at 20 
all these are signs by which the ex- 
perienced horseman can read accu- 
rately the age of a horse. 

It must be remembered that the 
permanent teeth, above and below, 
come in at the same time, but that 
the cups above do not wear away un- 
til all the cups below are gone. It 
must also be remembered that 
changes begin at the center and con- 
tinue at the rate of one pair a year; 
that a horse at maturity, which is at 
five years, has everything, i e, all his 
permanent teeth and all the cups, 


A Chance to Buy 


John J. Bower of King Ferry, N Y, in a recent 
letter writes that his Berkshires at Orchard View are 
wintering fine, and that inquiries and sales are keep- 
ing up very well. He also mentions that he has 
a limited number of extra fine service boars old 
enough for spring use which he would like to supply 
to those in need of same.—[E. A. H. 


Heavy Milk-Yielding Cows 


M. C. Adams, proprietor of Rocklin Heights stock 
farm of Munnsville, has been making some very 
fine records with some of the daughters of his herd 
bull, Sir Rag Apple Korndyke. One, Topsy Pledge 
De Kol, made. 110 pounds of milk for her highest 
day’s work, 739 pounds of milk and 27 pounds of 
butter for seven days, and 113 pounds butter for 30 
days. Lady Copid De Kol has the world’s record for 
a senior three-year-old for 30 days. A _ senior two- 
year-old made an average of 99 pounds milk for 
seven days with 25 pounds of butter. She holds the 
world’s record for 60 days milk, 5000 pounds.— 


[L. C 
Jersey Records of Great Merit 
Some wonderful records havé Leen made .by Henry 
Gail at Bleak House of East Aurera, N Y¥, with 
his Jersey cows: 
Lbs Lbs 


milk butter 
Mistress of Bleak House ........ 3,080 
Mistress of Bleak House 4th .... ,497 
Angela of Bleak House .......... 2,898 
Miss Masy of Bleak House ...... ,283 
Bomba of Bleak House .......... 589 
Althea of Elma ..ecccessscceceres 2,251 
AVEERGED oo Gee heddedascricsia 266 
Two of the above cows finished tests in the 12th 
year of their ages; one began as a yearling, another 
at two years and three months of age, and the other 
two were five-year-olds. All except one and the 
two heifers -were bred for class AA. Two more 
Bleak House Jerseys will soon finish tests, one a 
two-year-old heifer, and one a ‘seven-year-old cow 
that will slightly increase this average, making eight 
average about 725 pounds butter. These are prac- 
tically all one line of breeding, having originated. from 
two foundation goms in Mr Gail’s herd —{E. A. H. 


Join the Berkshire Association 


F. .W. Sessions of Utier, NY. seeretary of the 
New Yerk breeders’ assceiation,; writes that during the 
past year Berkshires: buve been. Placed at the agri- 
cultural schools atCantch and. Montieello, N Y¥, and 
that the association expects that they. will be placed 
at..Cornell as. seen-ag they have~someone there to 
look after «them in. the procer manner. Mr Sessions 
asks that every mamber, also those interested in the 
breed, to lend every @ffort to make thig the best 
yecr of the-asscclation. Every breeder net a .memir 
should be and can be-by remitting $1 to Mr Sessions. 
This: association ig for the promotion of the breed 
and should ot > support. of évery owner of @ 
Berkshire.—[E. 


Old "eitieaie Reaches Buyers 


be f of Cortland, N Y, writes: 

‘Among the pureliasers at Star farms during January 
were William A. Mc€arthy of Addison, N Y¥, who 
bought. a Star farm Cornucopia service bull; L. M. 
Seyhert. of. Berwick, Pa, who purchased a_ registered 
heifer calf; C. M. Hartes of Wapwallopen, Pa, who 
bought two registered females and bull, and P. R. 
Crothers & Son of Badger, S D,- who beught a 
registered bull and heifer.’”’. Mr Bronson states that 
these sales were all made through American . Agri- 
culturist, that a large number waited too long and 
were too late for the bergaists, and that he hed re- 
ceived a letter from thers & Son stating that they 
were ¥ much pleased with the stock shipped 
them. -fe 2 H, 





Tresee 


King of All Kings 

E. H. Knapp & Son, proprietors of the Greenwood 
herd_of Holsteins at Fabius, N Y, have lately pur- 
chased a son of King of the Pontiac ‘‘King Lunde 
Pontiac Korndyke,”’ who is now 21 months old. His 
dam. Lamde Korndyke, now in calf to the same sire 
is ene ¢f the greatest cows of the breed as an in- 
@rianel p&® wel as in production. Last year she 
mede a phenomenrl record of 119 pounds milk in 
one doy end for 100 days did not. make less than 100 
pownes. Her records are: 30.8 pounds butter in 
seven days, 124 pounds in 30 days, 1091 — 
butter and 26,192.7 pounds of milk in one yea 
over 13 tons, and is the third largest milk record "ot 








sTOCK ‘aukeoess 


Pe lg rag = ves ee 
Fag =i 


living or dead. 
year-old daughter of his a record of 3 " 
on a six-year-old cow of a little over 27 


Congratulaticns; they are still doing things 
A. H. 


Steck Farms Grew in Popularity 
Many stock farms of New York are sprifiging into 
the Crescent 
owned by 5 His son, 
the herd and “officially tests the. cows, 
er very su ully raises the young 
Phelps A brought Re Christmas 
2a,-ToBe De Kol Pet, Tobe De Kol 2d, Jeepke 2d, and 
Tobe De Kol Pet 2d, with the ceapentaie records 31.6 
pounds, 29.7 pounds, 26.8 pounds, 26.2 pounds and 
21:9 pounds butter in seven days. They all averaged 
nearly 80 pounds milk a day. This is remarkable 
work, and Mr and Mrs Phelps are much interested in 
the achievements of their son and cattle. More will 
be heard from them latter,—[(E. A. H. 
New Manager for Penshurst Farm 
J. P. Broadhurst has succeeded James Dodge as 
manager at Penshurst farm of Narberth, Pa. It will 
remembered that Mr Dodge left there ta take 
charge of Hood farms of. Lawell, ~~. January 1, 
We wish them both success.—([E. H. 
Calendar and Book -for as Asking 
John H. Dunlap of Williamsport, O, breeder of 
Mulefoot hogs, sent us recently a fine calendar for 
1912, also a dandy meniorandum book. We assume 
that Mr Dunlap will be glad to Send others to 
those interestgd in Mulefoots who will ged him and 
mention the American Agriculturist,—[E. H. 
Breeding up the Razorback 
The United States government has been conducting 
experiments in breeding up the native razorback hog 
which abounds in the country adjacent to Panama 
by crossing them with pure-bred mules, and for this 
purpose has recently purchased two Berkshire boars 
from H. C. & H. B. Harpending at Dundee, N Y. 
The selection was made by a representative of one of 
the large packing houses. This cross is intended to 
add size as well as breeding qualities, as the native 
hog seldom attains a greater size than 250 pounds, 
and does not mature until two or three years of age. 
Harpending’s have both size and early maturing 
rags in their herd; they are also very prolific.— 
E. A. 


First Advertisement Paid 

B.- H. Knapp & Son of Fabius, N Y, writes: ‘‘We 
are more than pleased to report the sale of the bull 
from. our first advertisement in the American Agri- 
cuiturist; inquiries are numerous and come from 
parties that mean business, so it looks as though the 
Greenwood ‘herd would be represented in your columns 
for some time right along.’’ Thanks, brother, that is 
what we like to hear—[{E. A. H, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
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WANTED 


HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


From six to twelve 
months old. Must be of 
superior breeding, regis- 
tered; tuberculin tested, 
and perfect specimens in 
every. way. 

Jenningshurst “Stock Farm 

Towanda, Pennsylvania 


























STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


1912-—-February Bargain Counter---1912 


Service bulls, one year old past, ready for 
service today. I registered alf- brother to 
King Peete ($10,000). Value $ $200 ; special, 
$100. register half-brother te King 
Segis $10,000), Value $300; s al, $150. 
1 registered olstein heifer 9 beauty) 
Value $125; special, $69.50. 1 registered 
Holstein heifer calf (five months). Value 
$150; special, $77:70. .1 carload of Holstein 
grade-cows, handsomely eat black and 
white, weight 1100 to 1400 each, 50 to 60 Ibs, 
of milk Ber day, bageing now. Value $140; 
special, $100 per h 


Address teil L. BRONSON, 
Dept: G. Cortiand,N.Y. — 
Note— Write for prices on Registered Holstein 
cows and heifers. 


‘ American Agricultur,, 


2453 |Oakhurst Farm 


“AUBURN, N.Y. 
Ak BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, NY, 
* (HERD agree’ IN 1899) 
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ome are sired } 
Nk & Butter ‘King and King Segis ad 
The Miik and Butter King has twenty offic:s) 
the World’s record thre 
in seven days and ‘ 
Ibs. in seven as 
All dams aze A. R, 0. dam. . 
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Bargains - Bull Calves 


whose five test 
i ibe bs, of but: erin 
Giver les hs 
of Calves, \ 
milk 1 day a 4 


66.2 ibe. 
Ibe, milk, 7 days, 1248 ibs. butter 7 da Fare 
fie (oe Be CR > ot ilk 1 . ily rm 
ys. calves 
feats uals, nicely marked. Price Py 
ed, ge at Tred and ¢ 
BRADLEY FULLER, Utien, N. ¥, 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 4 
B U L L S for i 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y, 


















From 
30-Ib. sires 








ey 


Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


250 of the finest and heaviest milking cows 

Central New York. 2 car-loads 

of choice yearling and two-year-old heifers, 
Write for prices 


¥.P.Saunders & Son,Cortland,N.yY, 


Bull Calf +7;;:- 


sired by Pontiac Korndyke and out or pb 
ter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol. Th 
a shies straight calf, about half white and blac k, 
and will be priced right. 
E. HOLBERT, Lake, Srenee >. N.Y. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson R. 



































ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencttin vesten 


30 COWS, just fresh, with = records of over 
ten thousand Ibs. in the last year 


20 COWS dne to freshen in Jul and A wit 
milk records of over ten thousand I Tbs. in the fas! ran 
160 COWS due to freshen in Se ter and Octe 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 42,000 000 Ibs. per year, 


¥. D, ROBINSON - + EDMESTON, i. ¥. 











We have for immediate sale, one car 


High-Grade Holsteins 


Aa eg or nearby. Ten fo head Registered 
olsteins to freshen within next two months. 
Registered Guernsey bull calves at farmers’ 
prices. 

HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. Y 











Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tubereulin tested b Ravens of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shi nt. 
You make no mistake ‘buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 














GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springen 
—these are high-grade stock —have also 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


E. J. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


East River Grade Holsteins 


They sre heavy producers, good sizeand wel! marked 
and Lye ieyeg tested it on eent hee 85 fresh cows 
giving 40 milk per day. 40 extra high 
cows 40 to catve in Jan and February, that 
Of 2000 te 11,000 pounds of milk in one year. 








FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac. Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is 13 vears old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old, Why? He has 
hg constitution ind vit oe. is sons are 

ke him. They are coming to be recognized 
by all as the greatest sires on earth. Look 
them un and sa as want one of them write 
me. Also se f Rag Apele Korndyke and 
Sir Johann. Colantha Gl 








E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y,. 





Pe | 


Service bull, grade and registered. Bell Phone No. 811F& 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, ‘N.Y. Y. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke wo first 
d ter to freshen has just 93.77 Ibs. 
butter in seven days, 2185.6 lbs. milk, 93 Ibs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 

this great son of Belle Korndyke out of 
A.B. O. dams with records of from 15 1bs. 
Scan to 32,)bs. at 6 years. 


L. Lk. GROW, - Ft. Jackson, N. * N. Y- 
Sok RECORD BREEDING — ‘SHOW ow Butt 
has A. RO Jr 


<a] sie o von 
129.46 *b. in 30 day 


lasterpi Jim, 
* 7 days. Calls es 
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[ Recistered Holstein Bull 
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#NECASRH NDOOTS B¥VIA HTiw 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





E STOCK FARM—HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


g tne est. dines af eattte Of 208 age at either ou, @ tenet Sapaeests petene, ecnelien: 
and quality, write E, A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 





“OUR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


sons of Sir Vern 


To - e grandson of King Vernogel 
Dam. has better than 30 ibs. in 7 da . 
Bur § with 17.73 Butier (milk test 431 


dam of one and Segis Pentiac 
poor it veg Butter fat (4.1% milk) in 7 days. 
pire PREEFORM, New Woodstock, N.¥ 


GOLD pL SPRING and WAYGLIFT FARMS 


nty Registered Holsteins, fresh aad 
roy Yor sale; aiso a Son of Joe Pledge -* 
49 who is at the head of ourherd. Dam 
jb. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
rte ‘rade Springers due April and ‘May. 


JOHN R.- FROST, Munneville, N. Y. 
4 CHOICE YOUNG OCTOBER 


Holstein Bull Calf 


a high-class cow ona sired b a splendid ole 
sisters are the world’s Champion two-year-o' 
wn ks Price Ail papers furnished 


for 
STEVENS Ba BROTHERS COMPANY, Liverpeel, New York 


ARare Chance 


Bulls, one week to 6.x mos. old from $25 up, sired by 

Phoebe Veeman King Beryl, whose two nearest dams 

wg. 25.9 ibs. batt “r in 7days Heis brother to Phoebe 

Veeman Pauline Wayne, who has just nade the world’s 

early Te ord of 22,902 Tbe. a? a oy + ie Santor 
ear-old fo rm Oo 


Wate your wants. 4.4 Wickwikt. "MOBBARUSVILLE,N.T. 





Have ¢ 











delay, they are priced to sell, and will sell. 
GEO. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, N, Y. 
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ucers. Price and ard. 
iso two yeatiings. tecy R. Poser, Ocoee MT. 
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going to build a barn and must reduce the size 

herd. Will sel! cows and heifers, fresh and 
nearby ; all registered and bred to 34 brother of the 
world’s record cows; also heifer calves. 


JOHN I. ELLSBREE, Milan, Pa. 





MULE FOOT SWINE 





for the ae sa these three Champioash: 
H. DUNLAP, BOX B, 


of Mule-Foot Hogs 


big prize-winning Herd Boars oy § = rize-winnk: metured 
° w ter le Ameria, ont Soames 


Th nls Herd took 27 tibboue’ ot Noo Wore 
RLIAMSPORT O8D 





Greenwood Herd 
Spear ae 


E.H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N. Y. 


Cc t will transfer, crate and F.O.B. 
OUT TEY ine cass tor $50, the dati catd 
Country Life Cornacopia Con- 

Life Farm covdia 69589,bore Dec. 5,191. 
is nicely colored, very 

straight, good size and in fine th ony Sire, Aaggie Corny 
ucopia Johanna Lad 8th 72926, whose dam and sire’s dam 
average for 7 days 31.26 Ibs, batter from 692 Ibs. milk and 
124.52 Ibs. butter from 2807 Ibs. milk in $0 days. Dam is 
a granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol; she is a beautifal 
individual and will be tested the next time she freshens. 
Marry D. Wheeler, West Winfield, 4. Y. 











MULE FOOT HOGS) Mention This ¥°° "77°27 
Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. Journal youl @uavinrssagy 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, ©. Box 198. 

POLAND-CHINA SWINE FOR SALE 





POLAND-GHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
not akin ; popaee breeding out af peak 

Fa dependent. 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


Poland-Chinas 


Booking orders for spring pigs, sired bya ene 
Chief Spelibinder out of a sow sired by Blood 
Royal. E. A. Hutchins, 7 Moffat Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





E_—D 
Fit for Service No J ove Yo H 2 
Good individnals, well marked, well bred, The qt roe ‘ohe son. of Ponting 
kind that will do you some good. Prices low.q | Perseus, Dam A. R. O. 1911, 1953.0. 
ity high enepistered, scotch < jollie bitch cheap. Born ¢ June 2, Jel, L, 965. 00. Born April 1a, ris, Wil, 
e nese are Di t you want, for it, as —\ 
J.A. Leach, Prop., Cortiand, N. We some other fine individuals.” * 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
wre. The Greatest Dairy Bre 

Send for FREE Mlustrated Booklets 
Holstcin-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro. Vt. 


HENGERVELD DeKOL 





GRAND. 
SONS of 
One whose dam has 19.03 Ibs. butter at 3 years. 


Nov. 28th, very light in color. Another whose dam 
bas 16.36 lbs. butter at 2 years. Born Dec. 8th, about 
x white. Still another whose dam has 21 Tbs. butter 
aiyears. 4. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, 5. ¥. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers 


SERVICE BULLS 


old enough for service. Write for prices. 
W. S. Hinchey, Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 


Born | 


C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Chenango Valley Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Can furnish large, young, nicely marked, tuberculin 
tested cows. Fresh and that are dune to freshen in 
the nexttwo months. In carload lots or less. We try 
to Nave nothing but the best dairy cows and would 
be pleased to price you this class of stock. 


F. J. HOWARD 
Bouckville, N. Y. 








Madison Co. 











Hich-Grade Bull Galves 


for sale. Also can furnish a car of grade cows 
that are great producers. W. D. Robens, Poland, i. ¥. 


Bargain Holstein Bull 





Born Oct. 7, 1911. Good individnal, well grown. Best of 
breeding. His sire’s dam milked 91 Ibs. milk in a day 
and made %.94 Ibs. butter in seven days and 665.72 Lbs. 
batter one year. His dam has a yearling record of 
%4 ibs. Her dam has 22.00 lbs. His pedigree is full of 
records. Price JARVIS BRUS,, out REEK, N.Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 
offers H..F. Bull Calf born Nov. 21, 1911. Dam 
18.72 lbs. 2 year Old. Sire G. Son to Hengerveld 
Deko and King Segis. Price $50. Write pedi- 








gree. A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. Y, 
DURO both sexes, sire L. & C’s Ohio Chief 
sold twice bon $500, son of Ohio Chief 

r 6000, Dame ion Chief, Tip > Top Notcher and Red 


None better in Ohie. 
Grandsons of King of 
Pontiacs & high test- 

Columbia Station, Obie 


Wonde t Strains. Price $10.00 to $25.00 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


fog dans, $0.00. J, B. THOMPSON, 


GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America, The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam .Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 











REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
High-class individuals. World record A. R. O. 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 

E.C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Jersey Bull Calves 
of ag Ferns Lad breeding, 
t Farmers’ Prices. 
Pentre Farm, Narberth, Penn. 








ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


If you want the Best money can buy, write,or 
better still,come and look at some of the sons 
and daz aghters of Sir Rag ae Korndyke 
from $75.00 up, with Dams of A.R.O.Records. 
ADAMS, Munneville, N. ¥. 














Pioneer Farms 


Md bulls sired by Prince 
with A. R. 


Hazel Korstyie Be. No. 
ame wi 


records from 


Tbs, butter in 7 da Sa that will please a 
Special offering—Y oung full’ 3 mos. old from a 2-lb. 
ce for $70.00. Write, BE. K. NUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.Y, 
PF taedl 





Trout Brook ««¢ Holland Farms 


Schenectady, istein Bull Calves | 


100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


thar Se wil tive satisfaction. W.H.Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 


UR RENT HERD FOR SALE 








Olsteius, 59 Grade 


*pringers; and. Seri 
wal pearly ow geense Tacyths old ao 
will be for an oe of 


GAN BROTHE erally, N. ¥. 


tt 





jEnsey BULL CALF 


Dam—ofiicially tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Caif— 
ood individual, also a Prize W inner. 
Cola Spring Farm ~- Trout Orcek, N. ¥.- 


GUERNSEY 


We have the following young bulls for pet 


feseup oc anapanuan tae, Pome f. 


Gtenwood B Boy of edass. 


Tes Hie ab oe: Jul $ be 


i, to co, = 


3 manana epy meg. 22 
Cows Sued 6 Magertgs Biiys France. gfe 
Branford Farms, Henry Fielden, Mgr. Groton, Conn | 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


‘reasonable 
‘gan W. R. DUNLOP, “WEST OROVE, PA. 





























POLAND-CHINAS 


15 boars ready y Sow service eired by the 800-Ib. Highland | 


Fairbanks, second prize boar at Ohio State Fair 1910, 
and out of sows that have produ prize winners. 
Cc. M.& F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Obie 


BIG SMOOTH POLAND-CHINAS 


Choice Sows bred for Ma-ch or April. One yearlin 
A few extra service . All priced to se i 
quick. Catalog. L. C. NIXON, Lebanon, O. 








CHESHIRES AND POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars, sows’and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 
Also breed heavy fleeced Delaine sheep 
©. OWEN CAKMAN, Trumansburg, N.Y. 


PO: 


special price on 3 shows. 





Sows bred, sired by 800-\b 
Ohio State fais winner, a 





LARGE POLAND-OBIN AS. 1 Yearling Herd 
Boar, 15 Service Boars, Fall and Spring Sows, bred or 
open. L. C. Sit aneblin Pleasantville, O 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


A Few More Registered Chester 
White and Large Yorkshire Boars 


ready for service. W it about 260 Ibe. each. © Every 
one a perfect individ: Price = Chester Whites $2 
Price of large Yo each. 


once, as these boars are sell: very rapidly. ree 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. Y. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 
Saperion mothers. Fail pigs Tend Teaay now, high quailty, 
Fi % ha a5 JETIS. Ber Ae rues ork, ea 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
iece, a son of Masterpiece or Invincible Rival’s 
t, a son of Rival’s 
Write for what you want te W. W. BLiKE ARKOCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


bh unless jaek ae . When 


the U. a Government require: A 
and fi with which te to sapere the 
it purchased 

















m from our 

The selection for the Government was made 

by ene. & of one of } Berk Ks 

houses. Isn’t pe 0 r ou 

heew?* Matare animals weish es bs. 2 serv- 
ice bears and 50 bred sows 


de es eallt Gr tnieanindinne, Deietaiit-¥. 


it 





HEADS OUR BERKSHIRE HEED 
orders for spring pigs sired by 

this dson of the grand champion at 
the World’s Fair. F. W. Sessions, Utica, N.Y. 


334% OFF BERKSHIRES 33':% OFF 


DECEMBER SPEVIAL. THPY MUST MOVE 
BENEDICT, Dept. A, McLean, N. Y¥. 
Prices reasonable. 


LARGE BERKSHIRE Three gilts and two 


boars, 10 mos. old. Ordets now booking for pigs,Spring 1912. 


ROSEDALE FARM, TARRYTOWN, WN. Y. 











Registered Berkshire Boars 
Ready for service. Gilts either brea or open. A 
choice lot and price reasonable. 

PLYTHEWOOD FARMS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


0 1 C SWINE 
















years’ personal 
nee peer can afford to be with- 
great book at the smal! price tor 
fts contents. $2.00 uly and gueranteed 
to please purchaser or book ma 
turned and monev refunded. 
neglect this t offer, Ask at once 
for full pastioulare concerning this 
greet book. List of ite valuable con- 








&. L. BOWERSOX BRADFORD, OnI0 7 Yee 
Darke Co, Rn a bee 8 Cy ig 








O.LC. BRED GILTS i°.rien 


for spring pigs. Jease I. Carrier, Fratton, N.Y. 





DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





'25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 


8. BE. JENNINGS, Williamsport, 0. | 





| bred to State Fair winning bos urs that weigh 
ad. 700 to 900 Ib, Bred for March and April far- 
row. Spring gilts,wt. 225 to 300 ibs Price $35 te 
$50, safe in pig. Service boars, pigs all ages. 


Stock all immune from cholera. 
C. J. McLaughlin, Box B, Pleasantville, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The bi; owthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prises reasonab $3 - Send for chrom" ‘ar. 
D. HM. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 187, Kingston, Obie 


SHELDON FARM Henne. 


Bred Sows. Service Boa 
FE. BARNES, Oxford, N Y. 











JERSEY RED SWINE 








_ 


ee ae 


are lively growers, and lively growing 
y | Jersey Reds pigs are quick money-makers. Jersey 
Reds are the most a all-round breed. Those 
who have tried them say 80. Fatten easily and ——- 
emal) boned, long bodied, vigorous, prolific; quality meat 
surpassed. Have some choice offerings now. Satisfaction oan 
anteed. Free Catalog. Arthur 2. Collies, Box 0, Heorestowa.5.4, 





HORSE IMPORTERS 


JACKS ano MULES 


Fetes malce and fet et rich. 18 
and Mule ms under 
on ~~~ RF, where can 
be seen 4 head fine large 
Jacks, Jennies and mules 14 
to 17 hands high. Good ones. 
Btock Gnaranteed. Write for 
prices today. Address 
Krekler’s Jack Farm, 
West Klkten, Obie 
Branch Barns: Clinton. Ind. 


HIGH-CLASS REGISTERED 5-YEAR-OLD 
MORGAN STALLION 


with size, style and action. Sound. Price $408. 


BREEDERS & 











| L. &. Newell, R. No. 1, Sherodsville, Obie 


‘J acks and Percherons 
LEE PREMIER 11th) 





Percheron horses and 


or subject to registry. 
verdale Farms. 


Lexington, Ky. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


from | to 5 years old, will make 1900 to 2100-Ib. horses. 
Every one of them have been winners at the Butler 
Fair. Priced to sell J.H. Kidd, R.20, Mars,Pa. 


We breed Kentucky Mammoth Jack 
Tamworth hoge. All stock re 
Write for circular or visit The Cio 
Hu. TE. Brown & Co., 








SHERP BREEDERS 


Aubrey Farm Shrop shires 
io of of eacfy iam lambs. yer apace owes Nd 
spondence solicited. 


R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N.Y 





J. @. STACEY, 





ORCHARD VIEW BERKSHIRES 
Sows bred for Spring farrow to Rye) Premier of Brookside 


JOHN L BOWER, King Ferry, N. ¥. 
Young Berkshires S25." sont. aut elated. 8 to 18 





PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


‘ Best Breeding Flock in America. Fountation stock 


for sale. Hi. L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Crater, 8.1. 


Woodland fairy Durecs Ne Soe 


Prize Winners. WW. BE. 





Pies of both sex 
GS a 1 year oid from, YBa 
Bovwren, 8. F. 





and transferred. $8 and $10. ©. F. Teller, a. Y. 


BERKSHIRES oo. vis ooking 


orders for svring Pigs at 
special prices. ©. H. HA WES, Whitery Pt., 5. ¥. 


SEE OUR GUARANTFE ON 
EDITORIAL PAGE 











POULTRY BREEDERS 
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For Sale * pit 
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Blythewcod Farms, Pittsfield, 
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| RED HORSE HIL 


By SIDNEY McCALL 
Author of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 


’ XIX—The Conflict 


E IS coming. He will be 

here at six! Oh, why do 

the dull hours drag across 

day so heavily? Oh, why 

do the hours flash by be- 
fore the beating of my heart can 
know, again, the rhythm of control? 
At six—at six o’clock, and already 
five is here! 

The evening falls grayly. One can- 
not see where the sun is to sink, or 
whether there be a sun at all. The 
houses march by in the dusk like 
spectral mammoths through a dream; 
the low hills to the west stretch out 
into a leaden moor. Only the gaunt 
hill to ‘the east bares redly its long 
bright wounds, 

Over the crest and down along the 
further hillslope, the pigmy house- 
blocks cluster, and here and there.a 
flickering light declares a human hab- 
itant. In one of the huts there is a 
man, a leprous creature crawling back 
to life, and tangled in some hideous, 
unfathomed way ‘with the very tis- 
sues of nobler existences. Searcely a 
mile from him, as the crow flies, his 
child is lying in a rich man’s bed. 
Whose child did you say it was? Yes, 
that is right, the leper’s; surely it is 
not mine--not Maris Alden’s. Away 
with sickness, drunkenness, beggary— 
all the unlovely refuse of misfortune! 
There is but one thing in the world 
for Maris Alden, and that is her hus- 
band’s love. 

It is of his own will he is coming 
back. He urged upon me this inter- 
view. Surely it cannot be for further 
cruelty. I will entice him, I’ will 
play upon his heart; and together we 
will flee from this place of horrors, 
he and T! 

The night comes on fast. From the 
upper window one can.see how the 
blood on Red Horse Hill has dried to 
a black night-crust. The veins of 
the day are clogged with it. In the 
gray distance a child’s voice cries 
“Ladv! Ledy!” Whose alien, whin- 
ing child is it who calls me “Lady?” 


“Maris, Maris, don’t wrench your- 
self away from us. You must listen 
quietly. Maris! Shut your wild eyes 
while I am speaking. It is Ruth, 
your sister Ruth, that is here to help 
you. Harvey—Oh, Harvey, look! Has 
it already gone too far?” 

“Ruth, I don’t know any one called 
‘Ruth,’ ” said Maris, frightened, half- 
complaining, her hands held palm 
outward to keep her companions off. 
“IT am Maris, Maris Alden. My hus- 
band will soon be here to take me 
away. IF must go to my room now 
and put on a pretty gown, This has 
become so black, I thought it white 
when I first put it on. Now, let me 
see.” She stopped short, her brows 
taking on a small, perplexed frown, 
her curved forefinger pressed hard 
pgainst her lips in a way she had 
when thinking. “I believe that new 
red one would be best. He liked to 
see me in bright colors. When I first 
put the red one on he called me an 
é6riental poppy which the wind had 
snapped, for him, from its too 
brittle stem.” She let the hand drop 
from her lips and stared on, smiling, 
into fantastic images of a distraught 
intelligence. 

Ruth’s face grow white with agony. 
“Harvey, can yvu not stop it? Is 
there nothing we can do?” she 
moaned. “Oh, to have it all end in 
such a nightmare tragedy as this?” 

The young physician was deaf to 
her. He had thought, for the mo- 
ment, but for. Maris. He had heen 
watching her with eyes that seemed 
to Ruth those of a vivisector enjoy- 
ing the throes of a helpless victim. 
Once the girl heard him mutter: 
“This is the sort of thing I expected.” 

At last his fixed scrutiny began to 
attract the wavering regard of Maris. 
She glanced at him, let her look ‘flut- 
ter to a little distance, came back, al- 
most furtively, to his hard, bright 
eyes, tried again to withdraw her own, 
and failed, then by shivering degrees 
became passive to his will. 

Her vacant smile paled into fear. 
The nervous twitching of her fingers 
stopped. Suddenly, with a_ spas- 
modic movement, she was on her 
feet, trying to push past him, to es- 
cape the terrible magnet of his gaze. 
But Harvey seized her, and, to Ruth’s 
horror, began to shake the frail fig- 
ure as low-born women sometimes 
shake a disobedient child. Then he 
thrust her down and backward into 
the chair from which she had leaped. 
After one stifled scream, Maris made 


‘no resistance. Her eyelids fell, her 
-“head- bent forward, and ‘she lay in 


her place aS motionless as a broken 
marionette, ~ 

“Harvey, Harvey, what is this that 
you have done!” 

‘Hush, Ruth—the entid in the next 
room must not be aroused. If she 
begins to weep aloud there is no hope 
at all for Maris. Go, bring me drendy, 
and the case that holds my hypoder- 
mies.” 

“You would not stupefy her—make 
her insensible, when Dwight is com- 
ing—” Ruth ventured, in a shaking 
voice, 

“Do as I tell you,” said the doctor 
shortly, and Ruth hurried off, her 
cheeks tingling with the rebuff, her 
heart triumphant that her lover was 
this man, 

Quickly as she returned, Maris’ 
eyes were already opened, and Har- 
vey, kneeling beside her with one cold 
hand clasped strongly in both of his, 
was talking in a low, distinct voice. 
Ruth, with her small freight, came 

behind him and stood watching. 
Maris had, apparently, not seen her. 
The. dark eyes were fixed with a 
shrinking, half-incredulous look upon 
the face of Page, and Ruth drew a 
great sigh of thankfulness to see that 
the wildness was already gone. Har- 
vey was explaining, quite scientifical- 
ly, hcw she.had fainted, and how it 
had been necessary for him to break 
the straining thread of thought by 
what might seem great rudeness. He 
told her that the greatest test of all 
was now before her—the coming in- 
terview with Mr Alden, and that it 
was because of this momentous event, 
that he, Harvey, had dared extreme 
measures, 

She submitted wordlessly to the hy- 
podermic, and drank what was given 
her of the choking brandy. Then she 
leaned back again, and, for a mo- 
ment, covered her face with her two 
hands, 

Harvey and the girl. beside him 
turned away, and to each other. They 
moved, by common instinct, across 
the room from the stricken figure. in 
the chair, and when they were quite 
apart, Harvey held out his arms, and 
Ruth came to them, whispering: “TI 
never knew how much I really carea@ 
for you {? 


before! 
So all remained in 


up 


silence until 


STORY PAGE | 
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Maris was heard to stir. She sat up- 
right and looked toward her friends, 
“What is the time now?” she asked, 
“Half after five,” said Page. 
“Only thirty minutes more, dear,” 
cried Ruth, hurrying up to her, “And 


you will spend that in the room with 


me and Felicia, won't you?” 

The other glanced down at her plain 
dress. “You do not need to change,” 
said Ruth, answering the look. 

“No,” said Maris slowly, 
rose, “this black one is the best that 
I could wear.” 

Felicia had fallen asleep. <A few 
moments later Harvey took his de- 
parture, and the two women sat alone 
in the deepening gloom. 

“Don’t let us light any of the lights 
yet,” pleaded Maris. A little after, 
she asked in a low voice: “Did I 
seem—did.I act very queerly, while 1! 
was—ill? 

“Yes, dear. For a 
seemed as if you must break down 
altogether, I couldn’t have won- 
dered much if you had. But you are 
clear and brave now. You feel no 
sense \of strangeness. Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” said Maris, “I was never 
more absolutely possessed of what 
faculties I own. But then, you 
know,” she added, with a 


little while it 


pathetic 
flicker of a smile, “I never prided my- 
self on having many faculties.” 

Again silence fell. Because there 
was but one thought possible tu each, 
no thought could be spoken. Only, 
when the hour was nearly. reached, 
Maris said: “When -we hear him 
coming, won’t you go down and let 
him in yourself, Ruth? I have told 
the servants to keep out of the main 
house until I ring for them.” 


When Maris entered the. library 
there waS but one dim light alive. 
Dwight stood immediately behind the 
faint radiance so that his face and 
shoulders -were in comparative dark- 
ness, 

Maris closed the door softly and 
stood with her back to it, | facing 
Dwight. “I could not discuss this 
affair yesterday, Maris, when you 
came to me. I was still in partial 
ignorance—” He broke off, uncertain 
how to. proceed. 

Maris’ eyes had lifted softly and 
now went searching for his face. “It 
was my fault for forcing myself 
upon you,” she answered, in a voice 
to which. her restored motherhood 
had added a deeper note of tender- 
ness, ‘“‘I—” 

He interrupted by an 
gesture, and, at the same instant 
stepped around by the end of the 
table nearest her. “Don’t say that. I 
did not mean for you to take it that 
way. You are not, now, on the de- 
fensive, Maris.” Again’ he pausea 
and, to his amazement, was again at 


imperious 

















Then He Thrust Her Down and Backward Into the'Chair’ 


~ 


as she. 


, Stood”. There-was th 
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a loss how best to continue, Thi, . 
not at all as he could-have fore” 
It is true tat he had made ny ;* 
telectual prearrangement for ws 
part in the coming interview. To 
would have seemed quite laughab 
superfluous. Maris and the logi 
development of thought had as Teen 
in common as a butterfly ang , ri 
boek on botany, He had n.% 
dreamed of hesitating for a y,° | 
with Maris. He had expected, in ho. 
hour of reconciliation, merely :,, eo ls 
done, forgive and — re-establish He 
had conceived of no other roje 4° 
Maris than that of grateful penitent 
Now he was puzzled and annoyeq ~ 
the intangible veil that drooped ne 
tween them, holding him back .~ 
giving her an air of sensitive 
moteness, : 

He drew himself together. 
took a second resolute step fo; 
to fix his eyes more firmly upon 
wife. ~ 

“I fear you have been ill. Yo 
dreadfully pale,” he said. Sti! 
had not spoken as he wished. 

“Oh,” replied Maris, with a ¢ 
that showed how little 
she attached to it, “I 
been ill, but it is past. 
think of me as ill.” 

Flung thus upon his reserves jy, 
cried out: “Maris, I have com to 
tell you-that we need not part. 7 ngs 
Shall be with us-as they were | fore 
this infernal nightmare came.” 

“*‘We—need—not—part?” The rds 
were echeed softly, incredulous) nd 
as if at a great distance, Dwigh cae 
that he must speak plainly. ‘1 | ud 
an interview with Winch’s wife lag 
night at the hotel. She brought ith 
her a paper that Winch tried to bribe 
you with. You knew-he had . 
per?” 

“Ves, I supposed 
know he had a 

“Of course he 
fully. He did not wish to give : 
his information until he was 
you could be bribed. I can just f 
how he terrified you with hints 
threats, poor little woman.” His 
voice shook a little, then dropped te 
& note of protecting tenderness, 

“No,” said Maris quickly, with 4 
little gasp, “the did not frighten me." 

“Yet you refused his propositions.” 

“I did not refuse because I wa 
afraid.” 

“What 
Maris?” 

“Shame for myself, and 
you,” said Maris in a low voice. 

Dwight gave a start toward I, 
but as quickly she had thrown out 4 
Shielding hand. “No, no. Why is it 
that you said we need not part?” 

“Because the paper you failed to 
buy, not knowing its true value, | 
purchased outright, together with i 
pledge of secrecy, from the woman 
It is safe here,” he struck himsel! on 
the chest, and Maris winced as if the 
blow. had been given to her, “I have 
examined it word by word—a noxious 
task enough, you may be sure—but it 
is legal. You have been freed from 
him for. years, Maris.” He threw his 
arms wide with a gesture of relief. 
“We can put the whole thing behind 
us, and begin again, The woman 
will keép silence, she and the man, 
too. I have paid enough for that.’ 

“Then she, that servant woman, 
succeeded in bribing you?” id 
Maris, partly as a question, partly in 
the voice of one trying to fix a do 
ful fact. 

The other flushed. 
word to use for 
Maris. The parts 
have borne in 
different.” 

“Yes, I did not think of tl 
murmured Maris, her eyes again | 
ered in shame. And then, as he stood 
before her, still scowling slightly from 
her recent speech, she breathed one 
further word—‘Felicia.” 

Dwight straightened. himself. is 
javelin; he knew, must come, and he 
received it like a hero. “I have put 
much thought’ upon this problem, 
you may be sure. You shail be per- 
mitted to keep the child. In time I! 
may-~even consent for it to receive 
our name, For the present no hint 
had better be given of her real - 
rentage.”’ 

“Not even to Felicia herself?” 
Dwight: bit his lip hard befor: 
Was able to answer quietly, “Would 
you think it quite fair to me that it 
should be made public? Think about 
it from that point of view a moment 

Maris. Try to think serfously.” 

When she spoke her voice he!d : 
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“That is not 
the transact 
that you an 
this affair are very 


a 
Sadness that had been absent fro t 
until this moment. “I see what ? 
mean, Dwight. You have the risht 
to ask this of me. It was chiefly for 
silence that you were willing to buy 
the paper. I promise you never té 
speak the.truth about Felicia to any- 
one—not even to herself, until you 
tell me that I may speak.” F 
Dwight gave a little half smile ° 
indulgence, “Well, that was not my 
ehief reason; I’m glad; though, that 
you are able to see even a part of 
the affair in a practical light. The™ 
as I’ take it, everything is unider- 
int pf a ques 
Page } 
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How to Build a Monoplane 


RAY BROWN 


The monoplane model I will describe 
should weigh, when completed, 9 
ounces and fly 800 to 600 feet, rising 
the ground under its own power. 


+ 

it ie one of the most graceful models 
ever built and will repay anyone for 
the time spent in its construction, 
which is simple, By referring to the 


accompanying line drawings and not- 
ing very carefully the figures and let- 
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Arrangement of Motive Power 


ters referred to, an exact reproduc- 
tion of my machine may be made. 

For the motor sticks, @ a, secure 
two spruce strips 40 inches long and 








% inch square. On the ends of each 
of these sticks, bind with strong 
thread and glue, wire hooks, e¢ ce, for 
one end of the rubber strands; on 
the other end are the propeller bear- 


ings or blocks, 6 b, % inch wide by 1 


inch square with holes % inch in 
diameter to accommodate the pro- 
peller shafts. These are also bound 
with thread and glued. 

The two motor sticks are now con- 
‘nected by three cross sticks, d d d, 9 
inches long by 3-16 inch square, bound 
and glued on the under side, one near 
each end and one in the middle. The 
bumper, ¢, is made of %-inch round 


rattan. ra 

Next to be constructed is the alight- 
ing gear. This should be: made in 
the manner shown in the drawings, 
entirely of strips of bamboo 3-16 inch 
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Working Plan of Propeller 


square. F f are 11 inches long, g 9g 
9% inches, The cross bar is 11 
inches long. At the rear j j is 138 
inches long and k & 4% inches, JL is 
ll inches, The distance from point 
1 to 2 in Figure 1 is 6 inches, from 
4 to 6 9 inches. Bamboo may _ be 
curved by wetting and then holding 
over a lamp. The wheels are of tin 
1% inches in diameter, borrowed from 
a toy auto. The axles are 1-16-inch 
Wire 

The front wing bars, » m, are made 
of spruce % inch by % inch and 80 


J 








fig2 7 
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inches long. The ribs, T 7, are made 
of bamboo 1-16 inch in diameter and 
5 inches long, curved slightly up- 
ward. These are spaced 3 _ inches 
apart on top of the wing bars and 
bound with thread and giued. The 
rear plane is constructed in the same 
manner, except the wing bar js 36 
inches long and the ribs 6 inches long. 


How the Propelers Are Made 


It is rather difficult to make the 
propellers. Secure two clean, straight- 
grained blocks of spruce 8 inches 
long, 1% inches wide and % inch 
thick. Draw a diagonal line on one 
block, 8 11, and on the other block 
from opposite corners, 9 10. Then 
turn the blocks over and draw oppo- 
site diagonals on the other sides, as 
shown in the dotted lines in the illus- 
tration. Next draw a circle on each 
side - of the blocks exactly in the 
center and drill holes. 1-16 inch in 
diameter through the blocks for the 
shafts at.o. The wood must now be 
cut away down to the lines,. leaving 
the wood only thick enough so it will 
not break, Near the hub is likely to 
be the weakest part. 

Propellers when cut should be 
Sandpapered perfectly smooth, as the 
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No 19 rubber bands 
are ; are looped together 
chain fashion enough to reach 
between the hooks without stretching. 
strands on each propeller are 
nt. Your motor should be kept 
in a dark, cool piace and powdered 
oceasionaliy with talcum powder to 
keep it in good condttion. 

With the model complete, flying is 
the next thing. With a machine as 
big as the one above described, a 
large field is necessary. Test the 
machine by gliding it, that is, holding 
up the propellers and motor blocks 
above your head and throwing it for- 
ward on an even keel until it balances 











Aft Alighting Gear 
perfectly, coming to the ground 
lightly. 

Trying Out the Areoplanc 


Wind up the propellers in opposite 
directions, turning them carefully 
200 to 400 revolutions. Take care to 
wind each propeller the same number 
of times so as not to turn the machine 
from its course Set the machine on 
the ground and relieve both propellers 
at the same time, pushing the motor 
forward. If everything is properly 
built and balanced the mechanical bird 
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Side Elevation Showing How Extra Planes Are Attached 


success of the model depends on their 
efficiency. It would be well to shellac 
the propellers and also the frame and 
alighting gear. Aluminum paint costs 
but littie and makes a fine finish for 
model aeroplanes. 

_ THe shafts, p p, are made of heavy 
wire. A bicycle spoke is excellent. 
They are put through the holes in 
the center of the propeller and bent 
over, as shown in the figure ats A 
bead, ¢,-is next strung on the pro- 
peller shaft and a washer, r, put be- 
tween that and the motor b’ock. The 
other end of the shaft is bent so as 
to receive one end of the rubber 
strands, 

Next the planes are covered with 
tissue paper put on as tightly as pos- 
sible over the top of the ribs. It 
should be pasted on with good flour 
paste. The planes are movably fixed 
to the motor base by tying at the four 
points of contact with rubber bands. 
This makes*it possible to. adjust the 
fore and aft balance of the machine 
by regulating the position of the 
planes. Approximately, the front 
planes should be 8 inches from the 
front of the frame and the rear plane 
8 inches from the back end. 


Care and Construction of Motors 

The motive power, which is_ the 
most important part of the whole 
machine, consists of rubber strands, ¢ f, 
There afe three ways of obtaining 
these. . First, they may be bought 
from a model aeroplane supply house. 
In this case about 100 feet of 1-16 
inch square rubber should be uSed, 50 
feet on each side wound closely be- 
tween the hooks, c and c. Second, the 
rubber inside. of golf balls may be 
used, This may be obtained by cut- 
ting open the ball and onwinding the 
strands. About strands of this 
rubber should be placed on each pro- 
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_ Pho of a Model Aeroplane—Looking Down om'the ‘Top of Machine 


will run about 5 feet on the ground 
and then rise 15 to 20 feet and fly 
800 to 600 feet, descending in a long 
glide and alighting gracefully. 

If the machine fails to arise, move 
the forward plane toward the front 











Forward Alighting Gear 

until the machine does arise. If the 
machine climbs up. suddenly and 
hangs in the air, falling back on its 
tail, move the other plane back until 
an even balance is attained. Do not 
try to wind the rubber too much, as 
it injures it. A double row of knots 
is all it will stand. Owing to the 
large size of the model it must be 
flown only on calm days. A slight 
wind will cause disaster. 

If two of these are ebuilt, the fun 
of racing them will be absolutely un- 
equaied by any sport you ever tried. 
After the novelty of overland flights 








is worn off, try flights over water. To 
do this, the wheels must be removed 
and four little pontoons or boats put 
on in ‘place as per dotted lines in 
Illustration No 1. 


Special Equipment for Water Start 

These are made as shown in Illus- 
tration No %.. A boat-shaped frame 
is cons \%-inch square 
spruce. The frame is 6 inches long, 
4 inches wide and 2 inches deep. It 





is bound and glued together so as to 
present 


@ smooth outer surface for 
“These pontoons are com- 
in ordinary writing 
The who'’e 


; render it water-tight. By 
‘extra braces, # uw, these pon- 
on’ the alighting 
of the wheels. The 
ich the front floats are 
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set must be adjusted so the plane will 
leave the water easily. While on the 
water there is no danger of smashing 
the model in case of a fall. Wetting 
the planes and rubber does them 
good, and it should be avoided’ 
much as possible. 

By this time endless schemes will 
have suggested themselves, smaler 
planes for racing, larger ones for alti- 
tude and duration, different styles of 
propellers and larger and smaller 
motors. To make the machine carry 
weight, build another set of planes 
and put them 6 inches above the 
others by means of trusses 9 inches 
high and forming a tandem biplane 
as per dotted lines in the accompany- 
ing illustration in Figure 1. Weights 
should be carried suspended at th 
center of balance between the moto 
sticks, a a. 

My own machine, equipped In this 
manner, has carried a full pound 100 
feet, arising from the ground, As & 
monoplane it has flown 600 feet and it 
won the cup at the Holyoke mode! 
meet December 1 and 2, 1911, Pa- 
tience is the one thing needed in 
model building. Sometimes a machine 
carefully built will not fly and no one 
can make it until some seemingly 
unimportant alteration is made which 
turns the ground hog into a skylark. 


. Red Horse Hill 








[From Page 286.] 


tion in his last sentence. He came 
nearer by a few inches, and paused, 
waiting to see if she would speak. 

“Is the man, Martin, then, not 
alive?” she asked. 

“Yes; he is alive enough. I sup- 
pose he will live along on my money 
for the next ten years. But he need 
make no difference to us now.” 

“To you perhaps not—not, perhaps 
to you, You are a man, and wise, 
and strong. You look at these things 
as the world looks. But with me— 
with me—his being alive makes 
every difference.” 

Dwight stood as if suddenly para- 
lyzed. His arms fell limply to his 
sides. Jid you not understand me 
to tell you that you have been free of 
him for years—legally free—long be- 
fore our marriage? 

She nodded slowly, more than once. 
She put out groping hands and then 
piaced the palms back of her against 
the door, as if she needed strength. 
“That's just what I do mean, Dwight. 
Because that other life is evil and 
degenerate—because once I was close 
to it-——-because, oh, most of all—be- 
cause I love you absolutely, I must 
never look upon your face again 
while Martin lives.” 

Alden tried to laugh. “Now, have 
I got to begin over from the first, and 
coax and argue down this flimsy web 
of prejudice. Leave all the weighty 


thoughts to me, dear. I am your 
husband in the sight of God and 
man.” 


“We're going, Felicia and I, as soon 
as she can travel. Your sister Rut 
is to help us. I believe that she will 
understand why I cannot stay with 
you, even though you demand it. 
Don’t try to overcome me. I will not 
change. I must go away from you, 
Dwight—-I must!—I must!” Her last 
words were a wail. 

“So this is the love you've boasted 
of so often!” he cried, the more 
harshly that he might hide the hurt 
pain of his voice. 

“IT love you, Dwight,” she panted. 
“I have never loved you more utter- 
ly—with more agony of power than 
at this moment. Do you suppose It 
is easy for me to turn away from 
heaven when you hoid the gate open 
for me! But I cannot—I will not soil 
your blameless life by companion- 
ship with a woman who once be- 
longed to that foul, living creature!” 

“If he were dead then!” Dwight 
burst out. 

“T must not think of that—but 
death is clean and merciful. Let me 
go now, Dwight, while my strength 
lasts.’’« 

He towered above her, his eyes 
flashing with resolve. She crouched 
still closer to the oaken panel, gave 
a little moan and let her head fall 
backward on his arm, He covered 
her face with kisses that had in them 
something of the triumph of a _res- 
cued joy. He drew his lips away, 
and let her head slip downward on 
his arm that he might see her face, 
It was white and still. Not all his 
rage of love had brought a flush 
to it. 

“Maris!” he cried. “Maris, my wife. 
My darling. Can you not speak? 
This its Dwight, your husband!” 

Still Maris did not answer, and the 
man, shaking in all his great hight 
with a fear that seemed to turn his 
bones to ashes, managed to cross the 
room with his burden and place it 
gently in the padded chair. Then he 
reeled out into the hallway, and 
crled out for help from Ruth. 


{To Be Continued.] 
Copyright, 1909, by Little, Brown & Oo. 
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what he thinks about 
Campbell’s Varnish Stain 


Get his candid opinion of its worth. He 
will say CAMPBELL’S VARNISH REAM is 
the most re! tive “quality” Varnish 
Stain ever made. Simply brushed on any wood, it 
creates a permanent trans: ‘ormation. 
Hardens with almost a “piano” finish. Furni- 

ture, floors, “all made new 
eg a jiffy.” 


‘*There is nothing ike it.’” 
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eluding a brush for24e. 
State plainly color wanted. 
(Made in Light and Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Green, Cherry, Rosewood, 
Natura!.Ground Color, Wajnut,Gloss 
Bleck, White io oe Flat Black, 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 
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HOME, CHURCH, SCHOOL 
Higher Ideals for the Home 


I was brought up on a farm and 
have always lived in the country, 
and I rise to make some remarks on 
Mrs Burns’ article bearing the above 
title. She seems to think that farm 
women know next to. nothing of hy- 
giene. Now, I have two sisters who 
have lived in Chicago since they were 
married, where I often visit them, so I 
know something of conditions in the 
city, to. From my observation I should 
say that the adaverage farm woman 
knows more about hygiene and sani- 
tation than does her city cousin. The 
city board of health takes care of 
such matters, while on the farms we 
must look after them ourselves. 

Mrs Eurns speaks of communities 
in France where farm people meet 
work hours to dance, attend 
entertainments, etc. Well, that. is 
practically the oniy ideal French 
peasants have. We find many such 
in our own country, but if all our 


The opposite wall, here pictured, 
shows a grand old castle, with towers 
and spires and battlements. In the 
foreground is a fountain. A group of 
gallants and ladies are promenading 
the lawn. One lady, lovely and co- 
quettish, leans on the arm of a cav- 
alier and is seemingly engrossed by 
his conversation, yet she shyly holds 
forth behind her a folded letter, which 
is being eagerly grasped by another 
gallant, like a scene from De Cam- 
eron. The present occupant of the 
homestead is Francis Badger, who 
credits the enviable record of the 
Padger-Cogswell families. He is one 
of New England's best farmers, spe- 
cialties being maple sugar and straw- 
berries. 


Winter Visits to the Farm 


W. E, PERHAM 





There has been a quiet laugh at 
the farmer who, when a rainy day 
came, took time to catch up with his 
reading. My sympathy is with the 
man the laugh is supposed to be on. 
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Wallpaper That Dignifies New Hampshire Farm Home 


country people were like that their 
intellect would probably be on a par 
with that of the French peasant. 
Dancing and card playing form a 
large part of the occupation of a class 
of people with a vacuum in their 
heads. Such people think they sim- 
p'y cannot endure life without some 
form of entertainmént. When left 
to their own resources they imme- 
diately get the “blues.” They have’nt 
the backbone to stand alone, so to 
speak. I agree with Mrs Burns that 
their unhappiness comes from -within, 
but to remedy that condition such 
people should be taught to.grow from 
within—that is, spiritually and men- 
tally, 

Some writers seem to think 
“kickers’”’ more commendable than 
the silent workers who complain not 
of their lot but in the end accomplish 
more good than their p!easure-seek- 
ing cousins who are dissatisfied with 
farm life. The real representatives 
of the country generilly work  to- 
gether for the good of the commu- 
nity, are cemparatively happy ‘and 
rarély complain. By the same token 
they welcome any ‘practical suggés- 
tions as to how they may make their 
work easier and more effective, and 


the 


‘improve social life.—[A Plain Woman. 





Unique Wall Paper in Farmhouse 


The accompanying illustration § is 
not. a reproduction from some art 
gdllery, Rather it is wallpaper as 
found in the Badger ‘homestead in 
Belknap county, N H. This old farm 
homestead is a mecca for hundreds 
of summer visitors annually. The 
house was: built by Gov Badger in 
1826, and the elms in front of the 
house were set by Gen Joseph 
Badger, Jr, in 1874. Gen Badger 
is of revolutionary fame, and it is in- 
teresting to note that this family con- 
tributed eight sons as its share of 
service in that war. History records 
that these eight Lrothers had an ag- 
gregate ‘hight of 50 feet, making an 
average of 6 feet, 3 inches, which 
suggests a sturdy type of manhood. 

The wallpaper in question went on 
in 1826 and is in good state of preser- 
vation today. Gov Badger paid $100 
in gold for it. It is very thick, almost 
like strawboard, being illustrated with 
all sorts of pictures, landscapes, 
marine views, court scenes and. pag- 
eants. On one side is a nautical scene, 
where an old-fashioned galleon, such 
a one as Kidd the pirate would like 
to have to run afoul of, is being un- 


Yaden by a group of negroes, 


Why shouldn’t a farmer want to be 
up in his reading? Because a man 
is a farmer, not a preacher, there is 
no reason why he should not be in- 
terested in India’s durbar or why he 
should not value a fine sentiment. 
Those are the things which help keep 
him from: becoming “the man with 
the hoe.” 

Winter is the time for catching up. 
If there are not too many chores, or 
if these are distributed among sev- 
eral, there is time for visiting, for 
reading farm papers carefully, for 
other: reading, perhaps for a trip or 
two away, and altogether for a broad- 
ening of interests. 

This is the time for those who love 
the farmer or the farmer’s wife to 
visit the farm, Summer finds the 
farmer rushed, his wife harried with 
work. They smile and do their best 
for guests, but the guests would be 
more welcome in the-Winter, Guests 
need not fear discomforts, for most 
farmhouses are comfortably warm. 
All they’ need do is brace themselves 
for. the ride from the station. There 
may be.drifts, but who minds them 
when properly clothed and with a 
heater or soapstone for added com- 
fort. Farmers know how to look 
after the comfort of people coming to 
them, They write ahead and suggest 
heavy coats and caps. When they 
doubt the wisdom of the expected 
guests they throw in steamer rugs, 
etc. 

The.charm of the country is as 
great in winter as in summer to one 
who cares for nature or for country 
life. We have not had it yet this 
season, but by and by the ug iness 
is going to be covered with a mantle 
of whiteness. It will be dazzling 
when the sun shines upon it, and 
when the wind blows and piles it up 
it will send the blood tingling through 
even a pessimist’s system. It is great! 

Talk about violins expressing hu- 
man woe, come into the country and 
hear the wind in a pine tree. The 
violins can’t compare. All sorts of 
symphonies are made by the wind in 
the trees, 

Come into the country in winter 
and eat with the farmers, spareribs, 
not too spare, tenderloin, homemade 
sausage, etc.. Sample the. jellies, pre- 
serves, corn and beans put up by the 
farmer’s wife when she was too busy 
to visit with you. Come see them at 
their leisure in a comfortable home 
and return to yours, ‘hot to pity them, 
but to envy them their time for catch- 
ing up. If-you_love the farmer or, 
the farmer’s wife’ yisit them in the | 
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A Township High Schoo] 


A great deal has been said j, 
paper, both for and against 
dated schools. I would like to say 
that to my mind a township high 
school would be the best thing for the 
country child. This would not m ean 
doing away with the- district sc hool, 
which could still be used for the lowe 
six grades. That is all any one 
teacher ougnt to be asked to take 
care of. When she has more, she 
cannot possibly do them’ ail justice 

The town hall, or even the Sunday 
school, or any other convenient ang 
suitable building, could be made & 
do temporary’ service as a 
school.for the higher grades. A fte 
the plan had been given a trial pep. 
manent arrangements could be n nade 
for dll parents anxious to keep their 
echi‘dren at home would doubtless be 
in favor of it. , The children would 
be at home evenings and on Satur. 
days could be instructed in home and 
farm work, an advantage they ose 
if sent to a town school. Children of 
that age could walk to the high 
school, or get there some way without 
the services of a public driver.--[a 
Michigan Woman. 


“ONSOlj. 





I read ali of the young folks’ let. 
ters. I read where one girl said : 
thing about her club pin; do all! of 
the. girls and boys have pins? | 
would like to have a pin. I am a gir 
13 years old and live on a farm of 
153 acres. I milk two cows and get 
in most of the coal, We have sever 
horses and one mule. The names of 
the horses are, Joe; Ben,- Sophia, 
Madge, Gene, Mabel and Nellie, and 
the mule’s name is Jack. I havea 
pet cat; its name is Diek. This is 
my first letter.—[Evylin Strai: 


We are two girls nine and eleven, 
We live on a farm of 275 acres. We 
have three horses. Their names are 
Bill, Betsey and Barney. For pets 
we have a puppy; his name is Alkey. 
We have 40 cows. We have taken 
your paper for four years and like 
to read letters of other boys and girls, 
We go to school, We have but a 
short distance to. go.—[Ruth and 
Eliza Owens. 


I am a little girl eight years old 
YT have six pet kittens and.a pet dog, 
20 pet cows and a doll baby. I have 
a good mother and father and a nice 
home,—[Edith Kimmy. ; 


The New Arrival 


There came to port last Sunday night 
The queerest little craft, 
Without an inch of rigging on— 
I laughed and laughed and laughed 
It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the unknown water 
And moor herself right in my room— 
My daughter, oh my daughter! 


Yet by these presents witness all, 
She’s welcome fifty times, 

And comes consigned to hope 
And common metre rhymes; 

She has no manifest but this, 
No flag floats o’er the water, 

She is too new for the British Lloyds, 
My daughter, oh my daughter! 


and love 


Ring out wild bells and tame ones toe 
Ring out the lover’s moon, 

Ring in the little worsted socks, 
Ring in the cup and spoon. 

Ring out the muse, ring in the nurse, 
Ring-in the milk and water 

Away with paper, pen and ink— 
My daughter, oh my daughter! 

[George W. Cable. 
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Likes~the Letters 

Iam a girl 12 years old: I live on’ 
farm of 130 acres. We have four 
horses, two eolts, 52 head of cattle 
and 500 chickens. I go to Sunday 
school. I have about three miles to 
go. I like to read the letters from the 
other boys and girls. I have one 408 
named Rennie. I go to school. I have 
one mile to go. We have taken your 
paper ever since I can remember.— 
[Bella Smith. 
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Two Pretty Pin Cushions 





Here are two brand new designs 
jp 12-inch pincushion covers, either 
ef which is very dainty and pretty 
when finished. Both designs are in- 


tended for solid embro‘dery, although 
No 1434+ could be partly done in eye- 
jet if preferred. More colors are used 
now for pincushions and bureau sets 
than heretofore. Hither of these de- 
signs worked in a pretty light blue, old 


rose or pale green would prove very 
attractive. We can supply these 
cushions, top and back, stamped on 


the best white art linen for 2) cents 
each; cotton to work in white or col- 
or 1 cents extra. A 5 by 9-inch 
cushion form for filling and ribbon 
for lacing cost 20 cents extra, or we 
will send the complete outfit of 
stamped linen for one cushion, cotton 








1435+ 
to work it, ribbon for lacing, and pin- 
cushion form for 55 cents, postpaid. 
A Dainty Shirtwaist ¢ 


This dainty design is stamped on 
two yards of 40-inch Fiaxette, a new 
and splendid linen-finished lawn which 
will wear and launder beautifully. It 
is a good time now to embroider a 
few pretty shiftwaists for wear in 
the coming summer, so they may be 


ready when the warmer days come. 
Although our illustration shows a 
short sleeve waist, sufficient material 


is allowed for making a long sleeve if 
preferred. We will send this daintily 
stamped design on two yards of 40- 
inch wide goods as described with 
mercerized cotton to work the de- 

















1155+ Shirtwaist 


> Peed 65 cents, gr without the em- 
¥Y cotton for cents; T- 
forated pattern 15 cents. r 
Dainty Orossbar Apron 

These pretty little aprons ar8 more 
Popular than - ever. They make up 
= daintily and are so inexpensive that 
The’, woman should have at least one. 
bos design No 1427+ is stamped on a 
= € %-inch check crossbar lawn and 

ay*be had for the buttonholed edge 
edge, as preferred. ‘The 


Next Week Our Garden Annual 


or for lace 











design is to be worked solid, with 
either white or colored mercerized 
cotton. We can supply the stamped 





1427+ Tea Apron 
apron with crossbar for strings and 


cotton to work for 25 
stamped 
cents, 


cents, or the 
apron and strings for 15 


How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department; this office. 


~ Eggless Puddings 


LAVILLA WRIGHT MACOMBER 








Following are various ways of mak- 
ing puddings without eggs for those 
who, in late winter, find they must 
manage without eggs: ~ 


Amber Corn Pudding 


Stir a ftarge cupful of corn meal 
into twice as much boiling water with 
a pinch of salt and cook until very 
thick. Stir in a ‘small cupful of 
freshened fat pork run. through the 
meat grinder and place in a baking 
dish. Pour around. the following: 
Into one pint of sweet milk stir one 
cupful of light brown sugar and a 
seasoning of nutmeg Bake slowly 
two hours. If too thick add a cupful 
of milk an hour before removing from 


the oven, 
Pudding 


To two large cupfuls of soaked 
bread crumbs beaten smoeth, add a 
cupful of light brown sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, two tablespoonfuls 
of molasses and a pint of milk. Bring 
to a boil on top of the stove and bake 
in an open dish one ‘hour. When 
servings scatter chopped nuts ove: the 
op. 

Cocoanut Rice Pudding * 


To three cupfuls of cold boiled 
rice add half a cupful of sweet cream, 
a pint of sweet milk and a cupful of 
white sugar. Simmer slowly until 
tl.ck and creamy, stirring often to 
prevent sticking. Just before serving 
stir in a small cupful of shredded 
cocoanut and a large teaspoonful of 


vanilla. 
Brown Pudding 


Take three cupfuls of any thickly 
cooked breakfast food or the same of 
moistened bread crumbs, either to be 
beaten smooth with a cupful of boil- 
ing water. Add two squares of bitter 
chocolate, one cupful of brown sugar, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon and a 
pint of sweet milk. Place in a double 
boiler and when hot stir in a large 
tablesponful of cornstarch dissolved 
in a little water. Cook thoroughly 
and let cool some before adding to 
each dish two tablespoonsful of sweet 
cream, whipped, sweetened and flav- 
ored with vanilla. 


Fruit Podding 


To three cupfuls of boiled rice add 
a pint of sweet milk, a cupful of light 
brown sugar and a tablespoonful of 
molisses. Heat to the potas point 
and add two small cupfuls of sweet 
apples and a half cupful of dates 
chopped finely together. Mix thor- 
oughly and ke slowly one ‘hour. 
Serve dusted thickly with powdered 
sugar over a dash of nufmeg 


Meat Substitutes 
CHARLOTTE E. CARPENTER 


Meat contains the compound neces. 
sary for the growth and repair of 
body tissue. In selecting foods to 
— its — one =e choose those 

ng t compound. 

Milk contains all the food princi- 
les and may be used as a substitute 
for meat. As cottage cheese, it is 





particularly rich in protein, the tissue } 


buildi mpound. 
“Bags. ares valuabl opiate, a 
they can serv such a variety 
of Besides the various kinds 








Egg Timbals 
Make -a white sauce, using one | 
tablespoonful butter, one tablespoon- 
ful flour and ‘two-thirds cupful of 
milk; to this add the yolks of three 
eggs, beaten until thick and ‘lemon 
colored, one tablespoonful chopped 
parsley, one-half teaspoonful salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful pepper and a 
few grains celery salt. Beat the 
whites of three eggs until stiff and 
dry, then cut and fold into the first 
mixture. Turn into buttered molds, 
set in a pan of hot water and bake 
in a slow oven until firm. Remove 
from molds and serve with tomato 
sauce. 


To 


Untouched 
ands— 


Post 


Tomato Sauce 


Cook one and three-quarters cup- 
fuls stewed tomatoes with one slice of 
onion, one-quarter teaspoonful salt, 
two teaspoonfuls sugar and one- 
eighth teasponful pepper 15 miruiss, 
strain and add to three tablespoon- 
fils of flour which has been mixed 
with three tablesponfuls melted but- 


ter. 
Eggs a la Goldenrod 


Make a thin white sauce, using one 
tablespoonful butter, one tablespoon- 
ful flour and one cupful milk. Chop 
finely the whites of three hard-boiled 
eggs and add -to white sauce with 
one-half teaspoonful salt. Cut four 
slices of toast into halves lengthwise, 
arrange on a platter and pour the 
sauce over> Force the yolks of the 
eggs through a strainer and sprinkle 
over the top. Garnish with parsley 
and toast points. 

Cheese is even richer than eggs 
in the tissue building compound, and 
according to investigations recently 
made by the government, is easily di- 
gested when properly prepared. 
Cheese may be cooked with macaroni, 
petato or rice. It may be served on 
toast, as rarebit, or made into a 
souffie or fondue. 

Among the vegetables which may 
be used in place of meat are the 
lentils, peas and beans. 

Almonds, pistachio and peanuts 
are rich in tissue building material, 
while filberts, walnuts and pecans | \. 


to-Serve foods. 


Post Toasties 





Our Ovens 


Your Table 


Toasties 


—the aristocrat of Ready- 


A table dainty, made of 
white Indian corn—present- 
ing delicious flavour and 
wholesome nourishment in 
new and appetizing form. 


The steadily increasing sale 
of this food speaks volumes 
in behalf of its excellence. 

An order for a package of 


grocer will provide a treat for 
the whole family. 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


by human 


from your 








also contain a considerable amount. 
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But pleasures are like poppies spread, [Ger Tommerelal Pty. 


You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snowfall inthe river, 
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A moment white—then melts forever. 
—[{Burns. 


















S worth @ year. You can 
fe independent, always bar 

dance and it 
great labor savin 
x. ‘EN: One man's orders $2600 one month—protit $1650 , Mere boy in 
in 21-2 hours. A. E. Martin, Mich., says: ‘Called at 20 homes, 
made 19 sales.” G. W. Handy, N.¥., cays: “Sold 131 in 2 days.’ 
No Tal Necessary —it sells itself. Show— 
sale's made. ayy Be 4. Remgwe ts 
every county. per cent profit. ‘© investment required. 
Sample tree with first order. Valuable booklet Free. Write today. 
U. 6. MOP ©O., 1514 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohic 


invention. 
made $9.00 





ask. We will give you an appointment 
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This is the time of the school year when 


Manual Training 


is absolutely indispensable in YOUR school 


_* 


INDORSED BY 





School Agriculture 
Ovange Judd Company, Publishers 


Spring Term at Hand 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 


Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication—for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells how to plan and how to conduct 


Crosby Agricultural Dept. of Agricult 
a cA. Wntversity Mt California; Prot. Cc. @. Hopkins. 
pS hs of Public Instruction ©) A ee of itosecta ew 


Special 10 Cent Rate 
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of omelets, the poached egg, the 
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DIRECTING YOUTHFUL “ BNERGIEG. 
~eurse”’ off the, new order of ‘things?” 








The Way He Should Go 


BERTHA BELLOWS STREETER 


ARL is the only child we have 

been permitted to have. Our 

every hope and endeavor has 
been centered upon him. The welfare 
of this boy of ours has been the first 
consideration in every change we 
have made ever since he came to 
bless our home, six years after our 
marriage. His health was such that 
until he was five years old we could 
not feel reasonably sure that he would 
be spared to us from one week’s end 
to another. Our fear of losing this 
priceless treasure hung over us like 
@ pall and when, at last, he began to 
grow healthy and strong as all small 
boys ought to be, we were so thank- 
ful that we forgot in our joy many 
things that we ought to have re- 
membered. 

Our love had made us blind. 

Then there came a day, when our 
son was eight years old, that he came 
home from school in-tears. He de- 
Clared that he would never return 
because his teacher had hit him with 
a ruler. In reply to vur questions he 
sobbed: ' 

“T was not doing a single thing! 
She iad corrected my map and all of 
a sudden she hit me.” 

“But there must have been some 
reason for it,” argued his faiher. 
“She would not hit you for nothing 
at all. Try to think. What were ou 
doing ?”’ 

And still the boy insisted: “I was 
not doing a sinele solitary thing.’ 

“Tt looks as if I would have to go 
over and learn the other side of the 
story,”’ I exclaimed. “I do not intend 
that any teacher shall be allowed to 
hit my child for nothing at all.’ 

I must confess that, in spite of my 
knowing that there are always two 
sides to every story, I went into that 
schoolroom a trifie prejudiced in 
favce- of my son. I had never had 
a similar experience before; the boy 
had always passed his grade and had 
been liked by his teachers, as far as 
I had been able to discover. The 
pupils had been dismissed ar~ the 
teacher, Miss Armstrong, was alone 
putting upon the blackboard the 
arithmetic problems for the next day. 
When she saw me she came forward 
with a look of relief upon h-r face. 


Earl’s Mistaken Attitude 


“Il am so glad that you have come,” 
she explained. ‘I thought that un- 
less you did pretty soon I would have 
to come around and see you about 
Earl and his work.” 

“I have intended visiting the room 
for a long time,’ I replied; “but 
when my son came home th : noon 
complaining of your striking him I 
felt that I must see you alone and at 
once. I want to hear your version of 
the matter—I know that there are al- 
ways two sides to such unfortunate 
affairs.” 

So we sat down and she told me 
all about it: how this was merely the 
culmination of trouble that had been 
brewing for four months. Darl’s ver- 
sion was correct: he was.doing noth- 
ing. He failed to tell us that he had 
been told to do something and that 
immediately. 

“I showed him twice how to make 
his map right,” Miss Armstrong went 
on, “and I told Lim to dc it right 
away as the class was waiting to have 
me tell them what to do next. ‘And 
I want you to be ready to go on with 
the rest, so hurry up,’ I said to him. 
As usual, he simply sat back in his 
seat and did nothing. I confess that, 
in my exasperation, I hit him on the 
hack with the ruler I had in my 
hand. 

“You see, Mrs Clarke, the school 
board requires us to cover just so 
much ground and we have to accom- 
plish a certain amount-every day in 
order to keep up the work. Now, if 
I.had only Earl to teach, instead of 
forty-six children, perhaps I could 
make allowances for waiting for him 
anywhere from one minute to three 
when I tell him to do a thing. As it 
is, I cannot allow one child to keep 
ali the others back when there is no 
rea) reason for it. If he were not 
bright, there would be some excuse, 


and there is no one who would more 
willingly help him. out of school 
hours than I, if need be. But when 
it is a@ matter of. simply not being 
willing to obey promptly when he is 
ing is needed. I have no time to coax 
ing is needed. I have no timeto coax 

’ IT wanted to do things that 


L learned the greatest lesson of my 
life in that schoolroom, years after I 
had sat in those seats as a pupil. As 
the slanting rays of the spring sun 
flooded the room and brought back 
memories’ of my childhood friend- 
ships I could not help thinkjng how 
odd it was that I should have to come 
back there, a mother, to learn a les- 
son that would have a most vital 
bearing upon my son’s success in life. 
Most of Miss Armstrong's remarks 
were lost in a great illumination that 
Swept over me as I sat there in the 
sunshine trying to solve the problem 
that confronted my husband, my son 
and myself. 

Reflects Back on the Home 


As though in a dream I heard Miss 
Armstrong speak of his noisiness in 
school. “His ruler or his books are 
continually falling out of his desk 
and drawing the attention of the en- 
tire room. By the time they are in 
place again the rest of the children 
have so frequently lost the train of. 
thought that it puts us back five min- 
utes or so every time it happens.” 

“His arithmetic is poor—very poor,” 
I heard his teacher say, and I in- 
quired: “What seems to be the 
trouble? : Is it that he does not seem 
to understand the principles or does 
he jump at conclusions—or, is he 
careless?’’ Even as I spoke, I knew 
that carelessness and- inexaciness 
must be at the bottom of that trouble, 
for he had had no training in think- 
ing for himself and in exactness. If 
he was told how to do a thing he 
might do it that way once, but if he 
had the same task to perform a dozen 
times after that he would never think 
to.do it twice as he had been told. 
And I had let it go at that; I had 
said that boys would be boys and that 
one could not. expect to have them 
do things right! 

It was no wonder that he felt 
aggrieved when a problem was marked 
wrong if he had the right answer— 
but labeled a quotient ‘the divisor” 
or a difference, “the sum.” If a state- 
ment is wrong, it is wrong; and noth- 
ing on earth can make that statement 
right. If the solution to a problem 
contains a single misstatement, that 
solution is not correct in its entirety; 
and if it is not correct, it is wrong. 

If he secured the right answer to @ 
problem he wanted full credit. 


New Light on School Work 


T left that school room a different 
woman. My eyes had been opened 
and I was determined to be a better 
mother. My boy was bright and 
healthy and wanted to do right and 
I was glad that he was still young; 
that it was not too late to do what I 
proposed to do. The habits into 
which he had fallen were to be laid 
at my door rather than at his and I 
knew that I must be the principal 
one to correct them. I must keep 
up a courage that I had never before 
needed, 

That evening his father and I talked 
it all over. He agreed with me that 
these faults were ruinous to the ca- 
reer of a good business man. But he 
had never before thought of the rela- 
tion of early habits in the home to 
those of school and business life. 

Then we talked it over with our 
son. We pointed out to himethe evils 
that would attend these faults and 
showed~-him hew they affectei his 





work in school and how they would 
later make him a great deal of trouble 
in his business life. We told him that 
we would be patient and not try to 
undo in a week what we had been 
cultivating for years, but that we had 
concluded that as a matter of simple 
justice to himself we must try to help 
him. improve. 

After the child had gone his father 
and I sat in silence for some time 
At last I burst out: “I can’t bear to 
have him feel that we are tyrannica! 
Can’t you devise some way to take “the 











“T have been thinking of that,” my 
husband replied, “How would it: be 
to give him an allowance for the pér- 
formance of certain things? . He -is 
old enough now tobe taught banking 
and to buy some things for himself. 
I would suggest that each week we 
give him _five cents for each day on 
which he has obeyed premptly when 
spoken to and don eexactly as he was 
told. Then we might start a pool 
and put into it everything he left out 
of place making it cost him a cent to 
get each article he wants. Jt seems 
to me I have read of some such plan 
somewhere and that it worked well. 
I should think it would be just the 
thing in this case.” 

“But thirty-five cents a week, or 
even twenty-five,” I objected, ‘is too 
much for a child of eight to spend 
on his pleasures. I would not have 
him grow up with the idea that a 
good time depends in any measure 
upon the amount of money he has to 
spend. We had better have him take 
out of that his Sunday school and 
church collections and buy his own 
handkerchiefs or stockings or some- 
thing like that. His going out Fri- 
day evenings might, be made to de- 
pend upon whether or not his school 
work for the week has been what. it 
Should. have been, too. Don’t you 
think that would help matters some?” 

So that is the way we fixed it and 
the next day my husband brought a 
neat little memorandum »}ook: that 
he ruled off like a bank book and 
explained to Earl. The boy’s face 
lighted up with glad surprise when 
we told him about our plan. 

“O, mamma,” he exclaimed as he 
hugged me so tight that he hurt me, 
‘“T am going to earn that thirty-five 
cents every week! I am-going to sure 
prise you, see if I don’t.” 

And he did. We anticipated more 
difficulty in getting well under way 
with the new regime that we actually 
experienced. One reason for the 
agreeable surprise, I think, was that 
my husband and I were so deter- 
mined to follow it out to the finish, 

It is fourteen years now since that 
day when [I learned my great lesson 
in. Miss Armstrong’s sunshiny room. 
I often. look at the manly boy of 
whom I ‘have such good reason to be 
proud, and wonder what he would 
have turned out to -be if his father 
and I had not seen our mistake in 
time. His employers speak highly of 
him, They commend ‘his good judg- 
ment, his punctuality, his. ability -to 
follow directions to the letter and the 
systematizing of their work that all 
go to make him valuable to them. 
The fact that, young as he is, he 
holds a very responsible position and 
is steadily advancing toward the goal. 

He expects to be married soon and 
other girls may well envy this one of 
his choice, He is a splendid business 
man and can provide well for her. He 
is orderly, thoughtful and eager to 
help at home in any way he can. 





American® Agriculturis; 


THE DOCTOR HABIT 
And How She Overcame 1; 


When well-selected food has 
the honest physician place his ; atien 
in sturdy health and free Soom the 
“doctor habit” it is a source of sat,’ 
faction to all parties. A Chicago Wome 
an Says: 

“We have not had a doctor in 
house during all the five years 
we have been using Grape-Nuts food, 
Before we began, however, we hag 
“the doctor habit” and searce), a 
week went by without a call o; our 
physician, . 

“When our youngest boy arrive 
five years ago, I was very much run 
down and nervous, suffering from 
digestion and almost continuous h 
aches. I was not able to atte: 
my ordinary domestic duties and 
so nervous that I could scarcely 
trol myself. Under advice I to: 
Grape-Nuts, 

“I am. now, and have been 
since we began to use Grape-> 
food, able to do all my own work 
dyspepsia, headaches, nervousnes 
tTheumatism which used to dri) 
fairly wild, have entirely disapp: ; 

“My husband finds that in the n ch; 
work in which he is engaged, G: 
Nuts foed supplies him the 
wholesome, strengthening and 
fying lunch .he ever took with | 
Name given by Postum Co., I 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road tg 
Wellville,” in pkgs: “There’s a rea- 
son,” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest, 
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the 
that 





“RANGER” BICYCL ES 


ave imported roller chains, sp 
P oar Boe New Departure Capelen i 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; hig) 


(\ FACTORY PR PRICES air 


'$ ask for cheap wheels. Other «| iat ~~ 
models ae A tow id second. 


of 16 jDAYS FREE MAL: 


in Write it nou 
rake Rear W heels. \anps, 
parts, and sundries Aad/ usua: 
r Agents ever ae are coining a sellin 
c —¥ tires and sundri te t 
EAD CYCLE co., Dept. T 76 CHICAGO 


= BEST ‘LIGHT 


A makes and burnsits own gas. Costs 
2c, a week to operate. No 
ewe nor odor. A pure white 
ight, more brilliant than electricity 
or acetylene. None other so cheap 
or effective. Agents wanted. W rite 
for catalogue -nd prices. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
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410 E. Sth street, Canton,@, 














American Agriculturist 


Modern Priscilla 


Opportunity 


MODERN PRISCILLA—‘“The Magazine for 
All Whe Do Fancy Work'’—-For the home 
woman who loves fancy work. No other maga- 
zine in America devotes so much space to 
Embroidery, Crochet. Knitting, Lace, Stencil- 
ing, Basketry, Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Ghina Painting, Art Brass Work, Art Leather 
Work, and feminine landicrafts generally. 
Beautiful ilustrations, full instructions, -in- 
teresting descriptions and good fiction. 

Modern Priscilla doesn’t shoot over its 
readers’ heads; it keeps right down to a 
ractical, everyday level, and has a genuine 
uman interest, It’s a magazine you want 
and need. 

Medern Priscilla is a big magazine, l0éxl4 
inches in. size, and beautifully printed on fine 
paper. It offers more for your money than 
any other woman’s magazine, 


accepted. 


by sending in your order at once. 


315 FOURTH AVE. . 


= 





‘Our “All The Family” Club 


We have selected the two magazines besides our own that 
will give you the most for your money—the value is phenom- 
enal—just stop and think what you get, a whole year’s reading 


Weekly, 52 Times, Regular Price 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 


Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 
76 Different Copies, Regular Price 


$3.25 in Value for Only $1.75 
No book or premium can be had when this special! offer is 


You Can Save $1.50 


subscribers. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST| 


5 


$1.00} Our Price 


$1.75 


for all three 


| - one year 


75 





1.50 
$3.25 | 


OPPORTUNITY aims to key up its readers 
with the enthusiasm and energy of the rea! 
opportunity seeker. It tells, in fact and 
fiction, of men who faced hardship, poverty 
and disaster, and yet courageously gained 
success. 

Nothing could. furnish better entertainment 
than .such stories; yet they are heartening. 
strengthening, ambition-stirring-to all of us 
who need all the time more of the nerve and 
energy required to seize our opportunities and 
make good. 

Opportunity is a monthly magazine, 
size, 10x14 inches, with cover, illustrations 
and art work of exceptional beauty, finely 
printed on half-tone paper and substantially 
bound. It points dut the actual opportunities 
for you today, and its articles and fiction are 
by the writers in the country. 


large 


This is good for both new and old 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Br Ciarence A. SHAmEL, Eo:ror Orance Jupp Farmer 


i 


Live stock is the most important feature of farm life, and statistics 
jon far short of the actual requirements. There are 

be faced in the fitabl duction of stock, and these are 

hensively covered in Mr. Shamel’s new book. 

As editor of the Orange Jadd Farmer, Mr. Shamel has 
tunities for observation and is keenly alive 
very important subject. Incorporated in this book are many 
ciples that have to do with the raising of tive stock for A 
New England and North Atlantic States are just awaken to realization 
the enormous field before them. He warns the West where there are nume: 
evidences of waning productivity. 

Profitable Stock Raising covers the principles of breeding and feed 
both fat stock and dairying type. It tells of sheep and mutton raising, 
lambs, the swine industry and the horse market. Finally he tells o 
ration of stock for the market and how to prepare it so that it will 
market price. 


Profitable Poultry Production 


By M. G. Karns, Pouttry Epitor OraNnce Jupp WEEKLIES 


i 
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This book shows how poultry can be made more profitable. Ample discus- 
sion is given to practical breeding, selection, and improvement of business poul- 
try, feeding for growth, for market, for eggs, etc. 

From cover to cover the book is written with the one aim of aiding the poul- 
try raiser to make the most money from the farm flock; hence special emphasis 
is laid on marketing both poultry and eggs as well as on breeding and feeding. 
In short, the volume is intended both as a guide to best practice and a stimulus 
to adopt such methods as are proving profitable in the hands of actual farmers 
rather than feather fancies. 

The essential features of-so-called systems of poultry raising, such as Philo, 
Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South Shore soft rooster raising, and co- 
operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and products, are pr d so 
the reader may know and adopt such leading practices of the poultry world as 
may fit his conditions. Improved methods of hatching and rearing are discussed 
clearly and concisely as are other important topics such as the location of yards, 
houses, fixtures, and handy devices, business breeds, maintaining health in the 
flock, fattening ducks, geese, turkeys, guineas, fowls, etc. 





Farm Crops 
By CHar.es Wittiam Burkett, Epiror AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


A Practical Treatise on the Growing of American Field Crops; Containing 
Brief and Popular Advice on the ey ey my Handling and Harvesting 
of Farm Crops and the Management of for the Largest Returns. 

This is a book that is different. Aé it is written, suggestions stand out on 
every page. It seeks to help crop growers, not through dry statements by mere 
technical terms, but through suggestive descriptions of the work ef the men who 
raise big crops. 

In the ten chapters of this book the editor hes covered in a mest compre- 
hensive manner the following i tepics: Good Seile Back of Good 
Crops; How Rotations Help Out; Yields and Proper Culture; What Crops 
for Stock Feeding; The Silo, Silage and Seilting Crop; Every Parmer a Plant 
Breeder; and Farm Crops. 

The volume abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information for the 
most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large or small areas 
are allotted to them, and ik is a in, practical and reliable guide, and tells of 
the best ways of handling crops from the time the land is made ready until the 
harvested product is sold. 


The Farmer’s Veterinarian 


Br C. W. Burxert, Amen sy Fourteen Leapinc V&TEeRtINARIANS 


This book abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information for the 
most successful treatment of and accidents and disease troubles. A practical 
treatise on the diseases of farm stock, containing brief and popular advice on the 
nature, Cause and treatment of disease, the common ailments and the care and 
management of stock when sick. 

An idea of the subject matter will be had from a glance at the following, 
which shows briefly several of the topics included in the contents. first half 
of the book deals with the physiology of the different farm animals, telling bow 
the animal body is formed, how to the age by the teeth, and how te examine 
for soundness. The fast half of the book deals with the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, tells of the common medicines, their action, and how to treat wounds 
and make a post-mortem examination. 

It is profusely illustrated, containing a number of half-tone insert iliustra- 
tions and a great many drawings picturing di their symp and familiar 
attitudes assumed arm animals when affected di and for 








‘ presents, 
the first time, a plain, practical, satisfactory guide for farmers who are interested 
in the common diseases of the farm. : 


Making Horticulture Pay 


How To Gow Fruits, VecETABLes AND ORNAMENTALS. Br M. G. Kains 


The editor has drawn freely upon the actual experiences of actual farmers 
and farmers’ wives so the readers may feel that the cases presented are largely 
similar to their own. Thus they gain much inspiration and encouragement. 
While this book is not to expound methods of mere money-making, the specialist 
may glean many useful hints for making his specialty profitable. 

After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers should 
enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and adequate dis- 
cussion of soils and their care, fertilizers and fertilizing, water and its control, 
and the function of cultivation. 

Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the various 
orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the smaii fruits of this 
The vegetable garden is treated generally and 
taken up individually. After a 
with a chapter on ornamentals 

house. 


Handy Farm Devices 


CompiLep AND Entre sy Rotre Costeicn 








Six Volumes of 
Surpassing Value 


HE FARM LIFE SERIES now con- 
sists of six volumes: Farmer's 
Veterinarian, Handy Farm Devices, 

Making Horticulture Pay, Profitable 
Stock Raising, Farm Crops and Profitable 
Poultry Production. Read carefully the 
brief description of each book. 


@ This is a well rounded out set—a 
whole farm library in six books, each one 
of which is an authority on the subject 
covered; all are right up to the minute 
and easy to read and understand. They 
are not written for college text-books, but 
for everyday use by everyday folks. 


Six Important and Timely Works 
Eacii Book is an Authority 


@ These books surpass anything that has 
ever been put out in connection with a 
subscription offer. They are a credit to 


‘any reading table or library, and of such 


value you will wonder how they can be 
produced and given on such liberal terms. 


Given With a Subscription, 
Not Sold 


@, This series was prepared especially for our sub- 
scribers, and is not offered for sale, either singly 
or in sets. The regular edition sells for $1.50 


per volume. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


@ Each of these works contains 288 pages, is 
handsomely bound in cloth, library style, 5x7 1-2 
inches, uniform in size and color, printed on fine 

per. from clean, new type, and is beautifully 
illustrated, both in the text and with half-tone 
inserts on heavy coated paper. 


How These Books Can 


|Be Secured 


Send us $5.00 for five years’ subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and you 
may have for a present all SIX of the books in the 
FARM LIFE SERIES. - 


Send us $1.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and you 
may have as a present your choice of any ONE 
of the books in the FARM LIFE SERIES. 


@ Additional copies may be had by pay pe gee yeast sub- 


on the above terms. These 
Send your order in now—address it to 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York fad N.Y. 


; 
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base afer the Pg en five years. Each chances in wying te raise sheep without it.” 
of 


“ZT bave. kert hogs all my. life, + pnd have feq , 


I would lose FRANK LAMPMAN, Ancram Lead Mines, N. Y. ee to make them grow. 


fret tor 
some Fab kal cum tan dae ses of ae . 
but in a few hours I would find them dead. I never. used Vet" witht 
knew the cause. =A. year 4 I lost twelve or fourteen 

in the same mysterious way - iy" ail my. sock, 


“Last winter and: spring I fed your ‘Sal-Vet" and ra graia feed withobt: any “medication.” 


I haven’t~lost a sheep sinee. Senti me another bar- W. KNEW XN. Komal, N.Y 


rel, as I don’t feel that I can afford to take any 


keeping t 
general eondition thee possible om a 


‘ore I t 
ap equa! number. I fed ‘Sai-Vet’ ace the la 
two and while were as ol 
frst ict, T sold them and they weighed 30 


ll! Prove to YOU what I Prové 
if. rf ley ThYtLtlthy y Formers 


“T have had over 40 years’ ex 
perience in sheep,raising.. Every 
Oeked euftarett one great Sose of inane 
on account of the werms.- Fused 
everything usually recommend- 
ed for such cases, including to- 
bacco and gasoline, but I say 
that your ‘Sal- Vet’ is the only 
thing I ever used that did the 
business. I have not lost a single 
lamb since using ‘Sal- Vet’ and 
the cost is nothing compared 
with the saving it effects.” 


HARLEY P. SHERMAN, 
Alfred Station, N.Y. 


"60 Day. at ! ou ra 


pment As eee ee ee ae 


Pi-Gave ‘Save Your iege-ra Save Your Sheep—PIl Save Your Feed 


I'l! make all your stock do better—keep them healthier and thriftier. All 
I ask is the privilege of sending enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days without 
a penny of payin advance. I want to show you how easy it is to rid all 
farm animals of stomach and free intestinal worms when they have free 
access to Sal-Vet. No drenching —no —handling—no dosing. © Just. put it 


where your stock can run to it and — will doctor themselves. 





You may think your worm losses are not big enough to worry about. I'll prove 
they are a great deal bigger than you ever imagined. Ill show you where you 
are losing dollars right now that ought to go into your pocket. Your 
may not die, but they will “Eat their heads off,” when. infested with worms, 
Remember, worms make your stock easy prey for Cholera and other con- 
tagious diseases. Your biggest loss comes from animals that don’t thrive 
and gain flesh the way they ought to. Stop feeding worms—stop wasting 
feed—stop losing money on animals that are sick from worms. Get rid 
of.the.pests at once—then watch your profits grow. 





Here is My. Giter ani Personal Guarantee 
ers ee 


If .-you. will. .cut-off.the coupon below, fill it out ‘and’ mail it td'mie, * 
I'll send you enough Sal-Vet to last every animal on your farm~« 
60 days. * You" simply pay the small. freight charge--when it 

arrives’ and at ‘the end: of the. 60 days, if Sal=-Vet has ‘not done ° 


just what I.claimed. it would, Vl cancel the charge.. -You. won't... 
owe, me.-a penny. - I také all the risk. It costs only 1-12 of a 


cent. per day to feed any hog ‘or sheep Sal-Vet.- You don’t pay 
‘me. a,single penny. down.. Just fill out the coupon—tell me how 
many head of stock you own so I will know how much Sal-Vet.to 


aaey ‘send you,~ Tear it off and ‘mail. it.to. me personally. ..Don’t put it .« 
tty 


Pe, off another day.~ Send no: Money-—Just the coupon, ~ S 


«50 Sidney R. Feil, Pres. 


f] 








These Letters Pr 
Your Stock Need Sai-vet 


“Enclosed find check for the Sal-Vet 
received. The cholera has been prevalent 
all around my neighborhood Not @ 
single one of my pigs died, and further- 
more, they are all looking fine and are 
in good condition.’ 

E. M. Searcy, Decatur, Ill. 





“In my live stock work here in North 
Carolina I have had..an opportunity to 
recommend your Sal-Vet to a number 
of stockmen,’ Having used it at New 
Hampshire College last‘ year and year 
before,’ I am. in. a position to know its ff 
great Value. Our cattle have done well 
ever since we began using Sal-Vet, and 
I am always. giad to. recommend an 
article that is°as good as the one you 
are placing on-the market.” 

John: C. McNutt, 

Prof. Dept; Animal Husbandry, North 

Carolina ae of Agriculture, West 
Raleigh; N, 


“Ship us at once another 360-lb, bar- 
rel --of’ Sal-Vet. - We find it an. invaluable 
asset to successful sheep. farming. Every 


' sheep .orf our place is in excellent, thrifty 


condition.” 
Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Pewaukee,. Wis. 


“Sal-Vet has done my herd of pure- 
bred Poland China hogs ‘a wonderful lot 
of good, ~They -were:in decidedly bad 
condition,» and I was very much afraid 
of . cholera, . having - just; returned with 
them..from our. state fair,, where this dis- 
ease often crops.out. Since feeding Sal- 
Vet, they are sleek, fat, and in absolutely # 
perfect health.’ 

G. M._Curnutt, Montserrat, Mo. 


“I have been a free user of Sal-Vet 
ever since its introduction, and find that 
it is the most perfect worm exterminator 
on the market: today. It will positively 
do all that you claim for it. Theré is 
nothing within. my knowledge as good 
and reliable or as’ cheap, It expels ali 
worms and puts hogs in condition to 
digest food. Further, I find your treat- 
ment of your customersi the best ever. 
I submit this to you without request or 
without thought of compensation.’ 

E. C. Stone, Peoria, Il. 

Sec’y.: Amér. Hamps. Swine Breeders*® 

Assn., Pres. Ill. Swine Breeders’ 
Assn, 


“T have given Sal-Vet a very thorough 
trial’and find that it amply. fills the bill. 
My, ‘colt has ‘been in very..bad. shape 
until ‘I gave her Sal-Vet. Within the 
next. few -days there were.twenty-seven 
worms -expelled, and she has been..allj 
right ever since.” 

fF. A. Gleason, Prop. . Cheatgnt Hill 

Farm, Montague, Mass. 


ng 25 MUR, have used Sal-Vet as a preventive 


of worms in our flock of sheep, and have 
great. faith. in. it.{. We keep it before 
them all the time, both when at pasture 
and in’ the. barn. 

“The sheep like’ it, and we can- truth- 
fully say’ that our“sHeep are free from 
worms, although we’ have run sheep in 
our pastures quite thiekly for the past 
fifteen years. ” . » Henry 'L. Wardwell, 

Springfield Center, N. Y. 
Bx-Pres., Arpeta BhraRs Breeders’ Assn. 





“more that) the oldest which had not had ‘sa/-\, 
JOHN E. SEVERENCE, Savanna} 


40 bbe, $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 Ibs 
> R Feil Cc Pacem 300 Ibs., $13.00: 600 Ibs., $21.12 
8 fal di es. 
Deo Me Dog Mig. Chemists | ran. irein isco or are quanciis 
Dept. AA, Cleveland, Ohig | *™ «1 Ttesarses “sarver Pacts 





